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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



MESSRS. CLARK have pleasure in forwarding to their Subscribers 
the Second Issue of the Foreign Theological Library for 
1885, viz. :— 

SCHiJBER'8 BISTORT OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS CHRIST. Second Division. Vols. I. and II. 

The First Issue for 1885 cotnprised : — 

ORELLTS OLD TESTAMENT PR0PHE07 OF THE CONSUMMATION OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

RlLBIGER'S ENCTOLOPJBDIA OF THEOLOGY. Vol. H. (completion). 

The Volumes issued during 1880- 1884 were: — 

GODETS COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. Two Vols. 

HAGENBACH'S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. Tliree Vols. 

DORNER'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Fonr Vols. 

MARTENSEN'S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (Indivldaal Ethics.) 

MARTENSEN'S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. (SooUl Ethics.) 

WEISS*S BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. TWO Vols. 

WEISS'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Three Vols. 

GOEBEL ON THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

SARTORIUS*S DOCTRINE OF DIVINE LOVE. 

RABIGER'S ENCYCLOPJBDIA OF THEOLOGY. Vol. L 

EWALiys REVELATION; ITS NATURE AND RECORD. 

The Foreign Theological Library was commenced in 1846, and 
from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 1 56 in all) have appeared 
with the utmost regularity. 

The Binding of the present Series is modernized, so as to distinguish 
it from the former. 

The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for Four 
Volumes, payable in advance. (The Subscription Price for the Volumes 
of New Series — 1880 to 1885 — is therefore Six Guineas.) 

The Publishers beg to announce as in preparation — 

SCHtJRER'S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS CHRIST— (continuation). 

KEIL'S HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHfiOLOGY. 

FRANK'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 

LECHLER'S HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC AND POST-APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

EBRARD'S APOLOGETICS. 

DORNER'S CHRISTIAN ETHIC& 

A Selection of 20 Volumes may be had at the Subscription Price of 
Five Guineas, from the works issued previous to 1883. 



Messrs. Clark take this opportunity of expressing their thanks for the 
favour with which this New Series of tlu Foreign Theological Library 
has been received. 

May they request an early remittance of Subscription for 1885. 
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PREFACE. 



Ir is a reconstruction of the Manual of the History of New 
Tcstavient Times which here appears under another title. 
1 believe that this new title expresses more plainly and 
correctly than the old title the actual contents of the book. 
For in fact, whether in its former or present state, it does 
not profess to be more than a History of tlic Jewish Pcojyle 
id the Tivic of Jesus Christ, to the exclusion of the state 
• >f the heathen world. I could not decide on admitting the 
latter, because the selection to be made must have been an 
arbitrary one. 

The external framework of the book has undergone but 
little alteration in this new revision. Most of the paragraphs 
remain the same. The only additions are the section on 
the Priesthood and the Temple worship (§ 24), and the two 
]Kiragraphs on the Palestine- Jewish and the Graeco- Jewish 
literature (§ 32 and 33), which replace the former section 
tni the Apocalypse. Thus the number of paragraphs is only 
increased by two. Within this former framework, however, 
the book has certainly become almost a new one. Eenewed 
consultation of authorities and continued occupation with the 
^subject furnished so much fresh material, that a considerable 
increase of extent was unavoidable. The matter of this 
^recond Division is threefold that of the first edition, although 
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X PKEFACE. 

I have earnestly striven not to expand the form beyond 
the limits then observed. It is only in verbal citations from 
documentary authorities that I have allowed myself somewhat 
more liberty than in the former edition. 

An apology is needed on my part for issuing the second 
half of the book before the first. This invei*sion of the natural 
order was not at first contemplated. I merely began opera- 
tions on this second half because there was more to be done 
here than in the first, my purpose being to print both parts 
in one volume as before. The work, however, so grew under 
my hands as to render a division necessary. At the same 
time, the completion of the whole was consequently so 
delayed, that it seemed desirable to publish what was ready 
at once. This was the more possible because this half also 
forms a comparatively independent whole. While thus 
issuing this Second Division first, I can at the same time 
express the hope, that the First Division, which will not 
expand in the same proportion, may, with the needful index, 
follow it within the space of one year. 

E. schUreb. 

Gjessen, Sept. 1885. 
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§ 22. THE STATE OF CULTURE IN GENERAL. 
I. MIXTURE OF POPULATION. LANGUAGE. 

rpHE Jeivish papulation of Palestine experienced, during the 
A Greek and Eoman period, as well as in previous centuries, 
in^eat fluctuations both in nuntbers and extension. From the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period to the rising of the Mac- 
cabees the Jewish element must be regarded as gradually 
receding, the Greek as triumphantly advancing. The rising 
of the Maccabees and its consequences produced however an 
important change, Judaism gaining ground thereby both inten- 
sively and extensively. It was internally consolidated and 
extended its boundaries in nearly every direction : to the west, 
by the Judaizing of the towns of Gazam, Joppa and Jamnia 
(see above, § 7, and below, § 23. I.); to the south, by the 
compulsory conversion of the Idumaeans under John Hyrcanus 
(see § 8) ; to the north, by the conversion of the Ituraeans 
under Aristobulus L (see § 9) ; and in all directions by the 
conquests of Alexander Jannaeus. It is true that the Judaism 
of these" Asraonean. princes from John Hyrcanus onwards was 
not that of the scribes and Pharisees ; still they represented,, 
though in their own fasliion, the Jewish religion and nationality, 
as the example of the " Hellenistic Aristobulus " especially 
proves. Then, under Alexandra even ,the Pharisaic tendency 
again prevailed. Under the Eomans and Herodians indeed 
the pursuit of a Graeco-Eoman culture was again favoured 
as much as possible. But Pharisaic Judaism was now so 
established, both externally and internally, by the develop- 
ment of the last two centuries, that its state of possession 
could not thus be essentially encroached upon, and not till 
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2 § 22. THE STATE OF CULTUEE IN GENERAL. 

the convulsions of the wars under Vespasian and Hadrian 
did it again incur great losses. 

For the times of Josephus we have somewhat more accurate 
information concerning the extension of the Jewish population 
in Palestine in the description he has given of the country in 
his BelL Jud. iii 3.^ From this we learn — what is else- 
where confirmed— ^that of all the maritime towns, two only, 
viz. Joppa and Jamnia, which were Judaized in the Mac- 
cabaean period, contained a chiefly Jewish population^) In all 
the other coast towns the Gentile was the prevailing element 
(see also § 23. I.). In the interior, on the contrary, the 
countries of Judaea, Galilee and Peraea had an essentially 
Jewish population. To these were added the regions lying 
to the east of the Sea of Gennesareth, viz. Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, which had a mixed 
Jewish and heathen population. 
, The threefold division of the Jewish region into Judaea, 
' Galilee and Peraea {J^'^^\, ^<\, VP^J] "'J]?) is also repeatedly 

^ It is evident, that Josephua intends to give in the above-mentioned 
passage {Bell. Jud, iiL 3. 1-5) a description of the Jewish country, i.e. of 
those districts of Palestine, which were entirely or chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. For all Gentile districts are excluded from the description and only 
mentioned to define the boundaries of the Jewish regions. He thus first 
describes Galilee, which is bounded on the west by the region of Ptolemais ; 
on the east by that of Hippos, Gadara, etc. (iii. 8. 1) ; then Peraea, which 
is bounded on the north by the region of Pella, on the oast by that of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, etc. (iii. 3. 6). Hereupon follows a description of 
Samaria (iii. 3. 4), and finally one of Judaea (iii. 3. 5). The latter extends 
from the Jordan to Joppa (f^ixpts ' loVwf), Joppa being thus not reckoned 
as a part of Judaea. The Hellenistic coast towns are all excluded froci 
the description; and Josephus only says of the Jewish territory that it 
was not deprived of those enjoyments, which come from the sea, because 
it extended to the coast lands (iii. 3. 5 : cc^f.pnrut li oi/oi ruv Ik BoLhatvGm 
rtpvpup ^ *lov^ut»j rols Trupakitm KttreLTiivovaet). To the four provinces 
mentioned, Josephus adds, by way of supplement: (1) the region of 
Jamnia and Joppa as being the only maritime towns of which the popula- 
lation was chiefly Jewish (comp. § 23. I.); and (2) the provinces of 
Gamalitis, Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
because the Jewish element here formed at least a very considerable 
fraction. It is of special interest to observe, that in this whole description 
Josephus includes Samaria, thus evidently regarding the Samaritans also 
as Jewsy though as heterodox Jews. 
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assumed in the Mishna.^ The central country and nucleus 
of the whole was Judaea, which was bounded on the north by 
Samaria, on the east by the Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the 
west by the district of the Philistine-Hellenistic cities, on ihe 
south by Arabia Petraea. In Judaea was the centre of Jewish 
life; it was here that the new community had first reorganized 
itself after the Babylonian captivity, here that the rising of the 
Maccabees originated, and here that the learned and educa- 
tional activity of the scribes and Pharisees had its chief seat. 
In the north, and separated from Judaea by Samaria, was 
Galilee, whose boundaries were to the north the district of 
Tyre ; to the west, that of Ptolemais ; to the east, Jordan and 
the Lake of Gennesareth. The population of Galilee also was 
mainly Jewish ; for the inhabitants of this district had not 
joined the Samaritan schism, as might have been expected 
from the former common history of the kingdom of Ephraim. 
On the contrary, the tendency adopted by Judaism in the 
post-exiKan period had been— we no longer know how or when, 
but certainly during the Persian period — successfully brought 
to bear in this district also, and an enduring religious associa- 
tion thus established between the inhabitants of Judaea and 
Galilee. Peraea, the third of the Jewish lands, lay beyond 
the river Jordan, and w£is bounded on the north by the 
district of Pella, on the east by the districts of Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, and Heshbon, and on the south by the kingdom 
of Arabia Petraea. In this province also the population was 
an essentially Jewish one.^ StiD, neither in Galilee nor 
Peraea must we conceive of the Jewish element as pure and 
unmixed. In the shifting course of history Jews and Gentiles 
had here been so often, and in such a variety of ways, thrown 

' Shehiith iz. 2 ; Ketkuhoth xiii. 10 ; Baha bathra iii. 2. 

' Comp. e.g, Antt. xx. 1. 1 (the dispute of the Jews with the Phila- 
delphians concerning boundaries) ; Bell. Jud. iv. 7. 4-6 (the share of the 
Jews of Peraea in the reyolt). The Mishna too always assumes, that 
Peraea (jTl^n *^3J^) is a land inhabited by Jews; see Shehiith ix. 2; 

Bikkurim i 10; Taanith iii. 6; Kethnboth xiii. 10^ Baha bathra iii. 2; 
EduJotA viii 7 ; Menachoth yiii. 3« 
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together, that the attainment of exclusive predominance by 
the Jewish element must be counted among the impossibilities. 
It was only in Judaea, tliat this was at least approximately 
arrived at by the energetic agency of the scribes during the 
course of a century. 

In spite of the common religion and nationality of the three 
provinces, many differences of manners and customs existed 
* between their inhabitants, and these imparted a certain 
independence to their inner life, quite apart from the political 
separation repeatedly appearing. [The Mishna mentions, e,g., 
slight differences in respect of the marriage laws between 
Judaea and Galilee,* varying customs in the intercourse 
between espoused persons,* differences of weights and coinage 
betw^een Judaea and Galilee.^ The three provinces are there- 
fore looked upon as in certain respects " different countries."^ 

The districts east of the Lake of Gennesareth (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis) formed a somewhat 
motley assemblage. The population was a mixed one of Jews 
and Syrians {Bell, Jud, iii. 5: oiKovai he airfjv aiy dBe^: 'lovBaloc 
T€ Koi SvpoL). But besides the settled population, numerous 
nomadic hosts, from w^hom the former had much to suffer, 
w^ere wandering about in these border lands of civilisation. 
Very favourable to them were the caves of this district, in 
which they could lay up stores of water and provisions, and 
in case of attack find refuge, together with their flocks and 
herds. Hence it was very difficult to subdue them. The 
powerful hand of Herod however succeeded in inducing among 
them a certain amount of order.® With the view of keeping 
these turbulent elements permanently in check, he frequently 
settled foreign colonists in Trachonitis ; at first, three thousand 
Idumaeans ;® then a colony of Avarlike Jews from Babylon, to 

* Kethuhoth iv. 12. « Jehamoth iv. 10 ; KHhuhoth i. 5 

« Terumoth x. 8 ; Kethuhoth v. 9 ; ChfiUm xi. 2. 

' E.g. in respect of the fundamental principle, that the wife is not bound 
to accompany her husband to another country {Kethuhoth xiii. 10), in 
respect of the law of usucaption {Baha hathra iii. 2). 

f Antt. XV. 10. 1. • Autt. xvi. 9. 2. 
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whora_lie.^*aute(l the privilege of immunity from taxation.^^f 
His sons and grandson continued this work. Nevertheless 
one of the two Agrippas had to complain in an edict of the 
brutish manner of life {OrjpKoBrj^ KardaTaaL^) of the inhabitants 
and of their abode in the caves. ^^ Herod's exertions for the 
promotion of culture at last introduced the Greek element 
into these countries. In the neighbourhood of Kanatha (see 
§23. 1.) are still found the ruins of a temple, which according 
to its Greek inscriptions belongs to the period of Herod the 
Great ^^ Greek inscriptions of the two Agrippas, especially of 
AgrippalL, are found in larger numbers in the neighbourhood 
of Hauran. ^* In the Roman period the Greek element pre- 
dominated, at least externally, in these districts (see hereon 
Nr. iL 1). 

The Saniaritam also belonged in a wider sense to the 
Jewish population.'* For their character is not rightly viewed 

^** Ardt. xvii. 2. 1-3. On the history of this colony, comp. also Vita, 11. 

^* The unfortunately very Bcanty fragments of this edict are given in 
Le Baa et Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, vol. iii. n. 2329. 
Thence also in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenscha/tl. Theol. 1873, p. 252. 

'* Comp. especially the inscriptions in Le Bas and Waddiiigtou, vol. iiL 
n. 2364. 

" Le Bas and Waddingtou, vol. iii. n. 2112, 2135, 2211, 2329, 2365, 
2413^ Thence also in the Zeitschrift fUr wissenscha/tl TJieoL 1873, 
p. 248 sqq. 

1* Kautzsch gives in Herzog's ReaUEncycl.^ 2nd ed. xiii. 351-355, the 
moat complete catalogue of the copious literature on the Samaritans. 
Comp. especially : Cellarius, Collectanea historiae Samaritanac, 1688 (also in 
Ugolini, Thes, t. xxii.) ; Robinson's Palestine, iii. 130, 131 ; Juynboll, 
Cammentarii in hisioriam gentis Samaritanae, Lugd. Bat. 184G ; Winer, 
Ji WB. ii. 369 - 373 ; Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrhegriffe, 
i. 255-269 ; Herzfeld, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, iii. 580 sqq. ; Jost, Gesch. 
ties Judenthums, i. 44-89 ; Petermann in Herzog s Real-EncycL, 1st ed. 
xiiL 359-391. Hausrath, Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. i. 12-23 ; Schrader m Schenkel's 
Bibellexicon, v. 149-154 ; Appel, Quacstiones de rebus Samaritanorum sub 
imperio Romanorum peractis, Getting. 1874 ; Nutt, A Sketch of Samaritan 
History^ Dogma, and Literature, Loudon 1874; Kohn, "Zur Sprache/' 
^'Literator und Dogmatik des Samaritauer" (articles in the Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, voL v. No. iv. 1876); Kautzsch in Kichm's Handworter- 
buch des hibl. Altertums, sub voce; Recess, Gesch, dcr heil, Schri/ten 
AlUn Testaments, § 381, 382; Hamburger, Ileal- Encyclopddie fiir Dibel und 
Talmud, div. ii. 1883, pp. 1062-1071 ; Kautzsch m Herzog s Real-EncycL^ 
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till it is regarded from the twofold point of sight — (1) of their 
being indeed, according to their natural composition, a mixed 
people arising from the intermingling of the former Israelitish 
population with Gentile elements, especially with the heathen 
<jolonists introduced by the Assyrians; and (2) of their having 
a religion essentially identical with that of Israel at an earlier 
stage of development. Among the colonists, whom the 
Assyrians had planted (2 Kings xvii. 24 sqq.) in Samaria from 
the provinces of Babylon, Cuthah, Ava,Hamath and Sepharvaim, 
^\ those from Cuthah (nn^3, n^3, 2 Kings xvii. 24, 30) seem to 
'have been particularly numerous. The inhabitants of Samaria 
were hence subsequently called Cuthites by the Jews (XovOaioi 
in Joseph. Anit, ix. 14. 3, xi. 4. 4, 7. 2, xiiL 9. 1; in Eabbinic 
literature DWa^^). We must not, however, confidently assume, 
that the ancient Israelitish population was entirely carried 
away, and the whole country peopled afresh by these heathen 
colonists. It is, on the contrary, certain, that a considerable 
percentage of the ancient population remained, and that the 
new population consisted of a mixture of these with the 
heathen immigrants. The religion of this mingled people was, 
according to the Bible (2 Kings xvii. 24-41), at first a mixed 
religion, — a combination of the heathen rites introduced by 
the colonists with the old Israelite worship of Jahveh upon 
the high places. Gradually however the Israelitish religion 
must have obtained a decided preponderance. For, from what 
we know with certainty of the religion of the Samaritans (of 
course leaving malicious reports out of question), it was a pure 
Israelitish monotheism. They acknowledged the unity of Grod 
and the authority of Moses as the greatest of the prophets; they 

2iid ed. xiii. 340-355. Yarious coutributions to the Samaritan literature by 
Heidenheim in the deutschen Vierteljahrsschri/t fUr engL-theoL Forschung 
und Kritiky 1861 sqq. 
^*' D^n^3 in the Mishna in the following places : Berachoth viL 1, viii. 8 ; 

Pea ii. 7 ; Demai ill 4, v. 9, vi. 1, vii. 4 ; Terumoth ill. 9 ; Challa iv. 7 ; 
Shekalim i. 5 ; Rosh hashana u. 2 ; Kethuboth iii. 1 ; Nedarim iii. 10 ; 
QiHin i. 5 ; Kiddushin iv. 3 ; Ohaloth xvii. 8 ; Tohoroth v. 8 ; Nidda iv 
1, 2, vii 3, 4, 6. 
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observed the Jewish rite of circumcision on the eighth day, the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, and the Jewish annual festivals. 
2fay, they even relinquished the pre-Deuteronomic standpoint 
of the worship of Jahveh upon high places, accepted the whole 
Pentateuch as the law of Israel, and consequently acknow- 
ledged the unity of the Jewish worship. It is only in the 
circumstance of their transferring this worship not to Jeru- 
salem but to Gerizim that we perceive the after effect of the 
older standpoint Here, according to the somewhat suspicious 
account of Josephus, they built in the time of Alexander the 
Great" a temple of their own ; and even after its destruction 
by John Hyrcanus, Gerizim continued to be their sacred 
mountain and the seat of their worship.^* They did not 
indeed participate in the further development of Pharisaic 
Judaism, but rejected all that went beyond the injunctions of 
the Pentateuch. Nor did they accept any of the sacred writings 
of the Jewish canon except the Pentateuch. But for aU this 
the right to call themselves "Israelites" cannot be denied them, 
so far, that is, as religion and not descent is in question. 

The position of Judaism proper with regard to the Samari- 
tans was always a hostile one: the ancient antagonism of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah was here carried on in a 
new form. When the Samaritans desired, in the time of 
Zerubbabel, to co-operate in the building of the temple at 
Jerusalem, they were rejected by the Jews (Ezra iv. 1) ; and 
" the foolish people who dwell in Sichem " are as much hatedl 
by the Son of Sirach as the Edomites and Philistines (Ecclus. 
L 25, 26). The Samaritans on their side requited this dis- 
position with like hostility.^^ The legal appointments, never- 

'* Josephus, Antt. xi. 7. 2 ; 8. 2 sqq. The history of Sanballat and his j 
son-in-law, with which Josephus connects the building of the temple on ' 
Gezizim, happened according to Nehemiah's account in his own days' 
(Neh. xiii. 28), about one hundred years before Alexander the Great. ^ 

^^ Destruction by John Hyrcanus, AiUt. xiii. 9. 1. Continuance of venera- 
tion for it: John iv. 20; Joseph. Antt. xviii. 4. 1 ; Belt. Jud. iii. 7. 32. 

^' Neb. iv. 1 sqq. ; Luke ix. 52, 53 ; Joseph. AntL xviiL 2. 2, xx. 6. 1 ; 
Bell, Jud, iL 12. 3 ; Rodi hashana ii. 2. 
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tlieless, of Eabbinic Judaism with respect to tlie Samaritans, 
are, from the standpoint of Pharisaism, generally correct and 
just.^* The Samaritans are never absolutely treated as 
" foreigners," but as a mingled people, whose Israelitish descent 
was not indeed proved, but always to be regarded as possible.^^ 
Hence their membership of " the congregation of Israel " is 
not denied, but only designated as doubtfuL*^ Their observ- 
ance of the law, eg. with regard to tithes and the Levitical 
laws of purification, did not indeed correspond with Pharisaic 
requirements, on which account they were in many respects 
placed on a level with Gentiles.^^ They were never however 
treated as idolaters (oV'ay), but, on the contrary, decidedly 
distinguished from them.^ Their observance of the Sabbath 
is occasionally mentioned,^ and it is assumed as at least 
possible, that they could say a genuine Israelitish grace at 
meals.^ In fact they stand, so far as their observance of the 
law is concerned, on the same level as the Sadducees.^ 

The langtcage of the Jewish population of all the districts 

^^ A collection of Rabbinical definitions is given in the treatise DTI^i 
in the seven small treatises published by Raphael Kirchheim (see above, 
§ 3) ; the passages of the Mishna (see above, note 14*) ; comp. also Light- 
foot, Centuria Matthaeo praemisMy c. 56 (Opp. ii. 212) ; Hamburger, as 
before quoted. 

^' Compare, on the one handj Shekalim i. 5 (obligatory sacrifices for the 
temple are to be received only from Israelites, not from Gentiles nor even 
from Samaritans) ; on the otJier, Berachoth viL 1 (when three Israelites 
have eaten together, they are bound to prepare themselves formally for 
prayer ; this also holds good if one of the three is a Samaritan) ; Kethuboth 
f iii. 1 (the claim for a money compensation on account of cohabitation with 
'tm Israelitish virgin holds good in respect of a Samaritan virgin). 

«o Kiddushin iv. 8. 

*' Comp. in general, Demai vii. 4 ; Tohoroth v. 8 ; Nidda iv. 1, 2, vii. 3-5. 

*' Berachoth vii 1 ; Demai iii. 4, v. 9, vi. 1 ; Ttrumoth iii. 9. The asser- 
tion, that the Samaritans worshipped the image of a dove, is a slander first 
appearing in the Talmud {Jer. Aboda sara v. fol. 44*; Bah Chullin 6»; see 
Levy, Neuhehr, Wdrterbuchy s.v, p^), and one, of which the Mishna as yet 
knows nothing. 

■*' Nedarim iii. 10. 2* Berachoth viii. 8. 

** Comp. Nidda iv. 2 : " The Sadducees, when they follow the customs of 
their fathers, are equal to the Samaritans.*' Epiphanius says of the 
Sadducees, Haer, 14 : rd vayru Of tva "SetftxptfTtit; ^i/X«TTOt/ffi». 
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here mentioned was, since the last centuries before Christ, 
no longer Hebrew, but Aramaic.^ How and when the 
change was effected, cannot now be ascertained. At any 
rate, it was not the exiles, who returned from Babylon, who 
brought the Aramaic thence, for the post-exilian literature of 
the Israelites is also chiefly Hebrew. Nor was the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine the Eastern (Babylonian), but the 
Western Aramaic. Hence it must have penetrated gradually 
to Palestine from the north. The period of the transition is 
marked by the canonical books of Ezra and Daniel (the latter 
about 167—165 B.C.), which are written partly in Hebrew, 
partly in Aramaic (Aramaic are Ezra iv. 8-6, 18, vii. 12-26 ; 
Dan. ii. 4-7, 28). A saying of Joses ben Joeser, about I 
the middle of the second century before Christ, is cited in? 
Aramaic in the Mishna,'"^ also certain sayings of Hillel and 
other authorities.^ That Aramaic was in the time of Christ 
the sole popular language of Palestine, is evident from the 
words mentioned in the New Testament : afifia (Mark xiv. 36), 
aK^h^aiLa')^^ (Acts i. 19), f^a^^aOa (John xix. 13), yd>jyo6a 
(Matt. XX vii. 33), i^i^aOd (Mark vii 34), Kopfiava<; (Matt. 
xxvii. 6), fuificova^ (Matt. vi. 24), fiapav aOa (1 Cor. xvi. 22), 
Af ecro-ia? = Knw (John i. 41), 7rdaj(a (Matt xxvi. 17), paxd 
(Matt. v. 22), aaTavd<; (Matt. xvi. 23), raXtOa kov^li (Mark 
V. 41) ; to which may be added names of persons, such as 
Krf<f>d^, MdpOa, Tafii0d,^ and the numerous names compounded 
with ">? (Barabbas, Bartholomew, Barjesus, Barjonas, Barnabas, 
Barsabas, Bartimteus). The words, too, of Christ upon the 

*• Comp. Zwa^Die gottesdienstUchen Vortrdge derJuden (1832), p. 7 sq. ; 
Herzfeld, Gtsch, d, Volkes Israel, iii. 44 sqq., 58 sqq. ; Bohl, Forschungen 
nach einer, Volksbibel zur Zdt Jesu (1873), pp. 4-28 ; Delitzsch, Ueber die 
paldstinische Volkssprache, tcelche Jesu und seine Jiinger geredet haben 
{''Saat auf Hoffnung''), 1874, pp. 195-210; Reuse, Gesch, der hciL 
Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 40; the same, Gesch. der heil. Schri/ten 
Alien Testaments, § 416, 417 ; Kautzsch, Grammar of Biblical Aramaic 
(1881), pp. 4-12. 

*' Ednjoih viii. 4. 

«« Hillel, Ahoth i. 13, ii. 6 ; others, Aboth v. 22, 23. 

" The accentuation in our editions is very inconsistent Consistent 
accentuation would require ^«««, r«A/tf«, TetfiiBi, 
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cross: ^EXcoi iXwi Tut/ict aa^a'xJSavei (Mark xv. 34), are 
Aramaic. Hebrew was so little current with the common people, 
that the lessons from the Bible read in public worship had to 
be translated verse by verse into the dialect of the country.*^ 
Notwithstanding liowever this complete prevalence of 
Aramaic, Hebrew still remained in use as "the sacred 
language " (c^jn W^). It was read aloud in the synagogues of 
Palestine both before and after the Holy Scriptures ; and in 
certain liturgical cases the use of Hebrew was absolutely 
required.*^ Hebrew also continued to be the knguage of the 
learned, in which even the legal discussions of the scribes 
were carried on. Not xmtil about the third century after 
Christ do we find Aramaic in use for the last-named purpose ; 
and while the Mishna was still in Hebrew (second century), 
the Palestinian Talmud was (fourth century) in Aramaic. 
The latter is our most copious source for the knowledge of 
this language of Palestine. Some hints concerning dialectic 
differences of pronunciation between Judaea and Galilee are 
given in the Gospels and the Talmud.^ 

«« Megilla iv. 4, 6, 10. Comp. below, § 27. 

*^ Jebamoth xii. 6 ; Sota vil 2-4, viiL 1, ix. 1 ; Megilla L 8. See especially 
Soia vii. 2 : " The following portions are delivered in the sacred language 
alone: the section of Scripture at the offering of the first-fruits, the 
formula at the Chaliza, the blessings and curses, the blessing of the priest, 
the form of blessing of the high priest, the portion read by the king (at 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year), the formula at the killing 
of a calf (on account of one found dead), and the speech of one anointed 
for war when addressing the army." On the other hand, e.g. the Shma, 
the Shmone-£sre (see on this, § 27, Appendix), grace at meals, etc., might 
be said in any language {Sola vii. 1). All this applies to oral deliveiy. 
In writing, the use of Hebrew was required for the text of the TeJilUn 
and Mesusoth ; for all besides, even for the Scriptures, any language was 
allowed, according, however, to Rabban Gamaliel, only Ghreek beside 
Hebrew for the latter {Megilla i. 8). The formula for the writing of 
divorcement was usually, accordiug to R. Juda, Aramaic (Gittin ix. 3), but 
might also be Greek (Gittin ix. 8). 

•^ Matt. xxvi. 20, 73, and its interpreters — Buxtorf, Lex. s.v. 7^i, col. 434 
sqq. ; Ughtfoot, Centuria chorograph, Matthaeo praemissa^ c. 87 (^Opp, ii 
232 sq.) ; Morinus, Exercitationes bihlicae (1699), iL 18. 2, p. 514 sqq. ; 
Aug. Pfeiffer, Decas selecta exercitationum sacrarumy pp. 206-216 (in the 
Appendix to his Dubia vexata script, sacrae^ Leipsic and Frankfort 1685) ; 
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/ 

IL DIFFUSION OF HELLENIC CULTURE, 

1. Hellenism in the Non-Jewish Regions. 

The Jewish region just described was, in ancient times as 
well as in the Graeco-Roman period, surrounded on all sides 
by heathen districts. Only at Jamnia and Joppa had the 
Jewish element advanced as far as the sea. Elsewhere, even 
to the west, it was not the sea, but the Grentile region of the 
Philistine and Phenician cities, that formed the boundary of 
the Jewish. These heathen lands were far more deeply pene- 
trated by Hellenism, than the country of the Jews. No 
reaction like the rising of the Maccabees had here put a stop to 
it, besides which heathen polytheism was adapted in quite a 
different manner from Judaism for blending with Hellenism. 
While therefore the further advance of Hellenism was obstructed 
by religious barriers in the interior of Palestine, it had attained 
here, as in all other districts since its triumphant entry under 
Alexander the Great, its natural preponderance over Oriental 
culture. Hence, long before the commencement of the Eoman 
period, the educated world, especiaDy in the great cities in the 
west and east of Palestine, was, we may well say, completely 
Hellenized. It is only with the lower strata of the popula- 
tions and the dwellers in rural districts, that this must not be 
equally assumed. Besides however the border lands, the 
Jewish districts in the interior of Palestine were occupied by 
Hellenism, especially Scythopolis (see § 23. I. Nr. 19) and'^" 
the town of Samaria, where Macedonian colonists had already 
been planted by Alexander the Great (§ 23. I. Nr. 24), wliile 
the national Samaritans had their central point at Sichem. - .' 

The victorious penetration of Hellenistic culture is most 
plainly and comprehensively shown by the religiom worship. 
The native religions, especially in the Philistine and Phenician 
cities, did indeed in many respects maintain themselves in 

WetsteiB, Nov, Test, on Matt xxvi. 73 ; Neubauer, Geographic du Talmud^ 
pi 184 tq. Farther, older literature in Wolf, Curae phiL in Nov. Test, on 
llfttt xxvi 73. 
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tlieir essential character ; but still in such wise, that they 
were transformed by and blended with Greek elements. But 
besides these the purely Greek worship also gained an entrance, 
and in many places entirely supplanted the former. Unfor- 
tunately our sources of information do not furnish us the 
means of separating the Greek period proper from the Roman, 
the best are afforded by coins, and these for the most part 
belong to the Koman. On the whole however the picture, 
which we obtain, holds good for tlie pre-Eoman period also, 
nor are we entirely without direct notices of this age. 

On the coins of Eaphia of the times of the empire are seen 
especially Apollo and Artemis according to the purely Greek 
conception ; ^^ upon those of Anthedon, on the contrary, the 
tutelary goddess of the city is conceived of as Astarte?* 

Of the worship at Gaza in the times of the Eoman Empire 
complete information is given in the life of Porphyry, Bishop 
of Gaza, by Marcus Diaconus. According to this, there were 
in Gaza in the time of Porphyry (the end of the fourth 
century after Christ) eight Stj/jloo-loc vaoi, viz. of Helios, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Pei^ephone (Kore), Hecate, Hereon, a 
temple of Tyche, and one of Marnas.'*^ From this it appears 
^ that the purely Greek worship was the prevailing one, and 
this is confirmed in general by the coins, upon which other 
than Grecian deities also appear.^° A temple of Apollo in 

*^ Mionnet, Description de medailles antiques^ v. 561 sq. ; Supplement^ viii. 
876 sq. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte (1874), pp. 237-240, 
pL xii. n. 7-9. Stark, Gaza, p. 584. 

3* Mionnet, v. 522 sqq. ; Suppl viii. 364. De Saulcy, pp. 234-236, pi. 
xii. n. 2-4. Stark, p. 594. 

^* Marci Diaconi Vita Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis, ed. Haupt (Essays of 
the Berlin Academy, formerly known only in the Latin translation), c 64 : 
iveip ^e fy r^ '^ohu paoi f/$6iX6)y OT^fAoatoi oxtai, tov ri 'Hx/ot/ xeil r^e 

"hiyoficivov 'llp^op Kccl TO rij; Tv^VS f^i ^oXim;, o SKoiXovp Tv)c»^0Py k»1 to 
Mupifilop, tXgyop ilvai rov KpT/jretynfOvg Atog, o ipo/xi^otf tlvett ipZo^orfpov 
TFuPTuy ra» itpuv rup etTt uvrax^^' '^he Mameion is also mentioned in many 
other passages of this work. 

^^ Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 448 sqq. Mionnet, v. 533-549 ; Suppl, viiL 
871-375, De Saulcy, pp. 209-233, pL xi. Stark, Gaza, pp. 583-589. 
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Gaza is already mentioned at the time of the destruction of the 
city by Alexander Jannaeus {Antt xiii. 13. 3). In the Eomau 
period only the chief deity of tlie city, Marnas, was, as his 
name (iD = Lord) implies, originally a Shemitic deity, who was/^ 
however more or less disguised in a Greek gaiment.^ 

A mixture of native and Greek worship is also found at 
Ascalon. A chief worship here was that of 'A<f>poSLTi} 
oifpavirj, i.e. of Astarte as Queen of Heaven. She is mentioned 
even by Herodotus as the deity of Ascalon, and is still 
represented on coins of the imperial epoch chiefly as thii 
tutelary goddess of the town.'*^ "With her is connected, 
nay probably at first identical, the Atargatis or Dcrccto, 
which was worshipped at Ascalon under a peculiar form 
(that of a woman with a fish's tail). Her Semitic name 
(nnjnny, compounded of iny = Astarte, and nny) already 
points out that she is "merely the Syrian fonn of Astarte 
^blended with another deity " (Baudissin). From this fish- 
form it is evident, that "the fertilizing power of water" 
was especially honoured in her.'® Asclepius XeovTovxo^i 

•' Comp. on Manias besides the passaijes in Marcus Diaconus, Steph. Byz. 
jr.v. r«^«* i90t9 Ketl TO roD KpnrctUv Aios ^^o* eturotc ihut, Sy k»1 Kuf 
ilf*»; fx«Xoi/y MapvAuy ipfiyiinvofiiuou Kprrr»yi^n- Eckh^l, Ductr, Num. iii. 
450 sq. Stark, Gaza, pp. 576-580. The oldest express testimony to the 
cult of Maroas are coins of Hadrian with the superscription M«^y« ; see 
Mionnet, v. 589. De Saulcy, pp. 216-218, pi. xi. n. 4. His cult is also 
met with beyond Gaza. Comp. the inscription of Kauata in Lc Bas and 
Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 2412« (Wetstein, n. 18.'^ : -^/i Mapyx 
rf Kvpt^. Vfiih the worship of Marnas as Ziv; Kpr,r»yf»ri; is also con- 
nected the later Greek legend, that Gaza was also called Mitf^^u, after Minos 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Vei^et and s.v. M/y^«). Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 580 sq. 

^8 Herodotus, L 105. The coins in Mionnet, v. 523-533 ; Suppl. viii. 
865-370. De Saulcy, pp. 178-208, pi. ix. and x., and comp. Stark, 
pp. 258 sq., 590 sq. The identity of the Grecian Aphrodite with Astarte 
is universally acknowledged. Perhaps even the names are identical ; 
Aphtoreth and thence Aphroteth might, as Hommel conjectures, have 
arisen from Ashtorcth (Fleckeisen's Jahrhucher ftir class. Philologie, 1882, 
p. 176). 

•* On the worship of Derceto in Ascalon, see especially Strabo, xvi. 
p. 785 ; PlinioB, Hist. Nat. v. 23. 81 ; Lucian, Dc Syria dca, c. 14 ; Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 44-46. The Semitic name \\\mi a Palmyrian inscription 
and some ooins (see Baudissin, and on the coins very fully Six in the 
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of Ascalon, to whom the Neo-Platonist Proclus composed a 
hymn, is, as well as these two, to be regarded as an originally 
Oriental deity .**^ The genuinely Greek deities Zeus, Poseidon, 
Apollo, Helios, Athene, etc., appear also on the coins of 
Ascalon.*^ A temple of Apollo in Ascalon is mentioned in 
pre-Herodian times, the grandfather of Herod having been, it 
is said, Hierodule there/^ 

In Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, there was in the pre- 
Maccabaean period a temple of the Philistine Dagon, who was 
formerly also worshipped at Gaza and Ascalon.^ At the 
conquest of Ashdod by Jonathan Maccabaeus, this temple 
was destroyed, and tlie heathen worship in general extirpated 
(1 Mace. X. 84, xi. 4). Of its re-establishment at the restora- 
tion by Gabinius no particulars are known. In any case 
Azotus also had in this later period a considerable number of 
Jewish inhabitants (see § 23. I. Nr. 5). 

In the neighbouring towns of Jamnia and Joppa the 
Jewish element attained the preponderance after the Macca- 
biean age. Joppa is nevertheless of importance to Hellenism, 

Numismatic Chronicle^ 1878, p. 103 sqq.). With the worship of Derceto 
was connected the religious honour paid to the dove in Ascalon, on which 
comp. Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 646 (from Philo's work, de providentia, in 
Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii. 14. 16, ed. Gaisford; from the Armenian in 
Auchcr, Philonis Jndaei sermones tres, etc, p. 116). On the literature, the 
article of Baudissin in Ilerzog's Real-EncycLy 2nd ed. i. 736-740, is worthy 
of special mention. To the list here given of the literature must be added 
the article on "Derceto the Goddess of Ascalon," in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Record, new series, vol. viL 1865, pp. 1-20. Ed. 
Meyer, Zeilschr, der DMG, 1877, p. 730 sqq. Six, Monnaies d^Hierapoli« 
ai Syrie (Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xviiL 1878, pp. 103-131, and pi. vi.). 
liayet, Dedicace h la decsse Atergatis {Bulletin de correspondance helleniquc, 
vol. iii. 1879, pp. 406-408). The inscription found in Astypalia and 
given here runs thus: hmioxps Ken 'Ewopog ATctpyaruTi etyt^YiKscv. 
Atargatis occurs only three times besides in Greek inscriptions. Corp. 
iitscr. Grace, n. 7046. Lc Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, t iii. n. 1890, 
2588. 

*o Stark, Gaza, pp. 591-593. 

^^ See the coins in Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. Stark, p. 589. 

*2 Euseb. Hist. eccl. i. 6. 2 ; 7. 11. 

^^ See on this temple, Baudissin in Herzog's ReaUEncycl, 2nd ed. 
iii. 460-463, and the literature there cited. 
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as the scene of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda ; it was r 
here on the rock of Joppa, that Andromeda was exposed to ■ ^ 
the monster and delivered by Perseus.** The myth retained 
its vitality even during the period of Jewish preponderance. 
In the year 58 B.C., at the splendid games given by M. 
Scaurus as aedile, the skeleton of the sea-monster brought 
to Rome from Joppa by Scaurus was exhibited.*^ The per- 
manence of the myth in this locality is testified by Strabo, 
Mela, Pliny, Josephus, Pausanias, nay even by Jerome.** 
The Hellenistic legend, according to which Joppa is said to 
have been founded by Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, 
also points to it.*** Pliny even speaks of a worship of the 
Ceto there,*^ and Mela of altars with the name of Cepheus 
and his brother Phineus as existing at Joppa.*^* After Joppa 
was destroyed as a Jewish town in the war of Vespasian, the 
heathen worship regained the ascendancy there.*® 

In Caesarea, which was first raised to a considerable city 

f by Herod the Great, we meet first of all with that worship 

of Augustus and of Rome, which characterized the Eoman 

^* The earliest mention of Joppa as the place of this occurrence is found 
in Scylax (four centuries B.C.). See Mtiller, Geogr, gr. minores, i. 79 ; 
. oomp. in general, Stark, p. 255 sqq., 593 sq. 

** Plinius, Hist, NaL ix. 6. 11: Bcluae, cui dicebatur exposita fuisse 
Andromeda, ossa Romse adportata ex oppido Judaeae Jope ostendit inter 
reliqua miracula in aedilitate sua M. Scaurus longitudine pedum xL, 
altitudine costanim Indicos elephantos excedente, spinae crassitudine 
sesquipedali. 'On Scaurus, comp. the review of the Roman Proconsols 
of Syria in vol. i. On the time of his aedileship, Pauly's Encycl L 1, 
2nd ed. p. 372. 

*• Strabo, xvi. p. 759 ; Mela, 11 ; Plinius, v. 13. 69 ; Joseph. Bell. JuJ. 
iii. 9. 3; Pausanias, iv. 35. 6; Hieronymus, Comment, ad Jon, i. 3 (Opp. ^ ^ 
ed. Vallarsi, vi. 394). Most make mention, that traces of Andromeda's ^ 
chains were seen on the rock at Joppa. 

*** Steph. Byz. s.v, ' loVij. 

*' Plinius, V. 13. 69 : Colitur illic fabulosa Ceto. The name Ceto is indeed 
only a Latinizing of Knro; (sea-monster) ; comp. Stark, p. 257. 

*^* Mela, i. 11 : ubi Cephea regnasse eo signo accolae adfirmant, quod 
titulum ejus fratrisque Phinei yeteres quaedam arae cum religione plurima 
retinent. 

*® Comp. in general the coins in Mionnet, v. 499 ; De Saulcy, p. 176 sq. 
pi. ix. n. 3, 4. 
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period. (I'rovinces, towns and princes then vied with each 
other in the practice of this cult, which was indeed prudently 
declined by Augustus in Eome, but looked upon with approval 
and promoted in the provinces.^ It was self-evident that 
Herod also could not remain behind in this matter. If a 
general remark of Josephus is to be taken literally, he 
" founded Caesarea (Kataapela, i.e. temples of Ccesar) iu 
many towns." *^ Such are specially mentioned in Samaria, 
Panias (see below) and in Caesarea. The magnificent temple 
liere lay upon a hill opposite the entrance of the harbour. 
Within it stood two large statues, one of Augustus after the 
model of the Olympic Zeus, and one of Eome after that of 
Hera of Argos, for Augustus only permitted his worsliip iu 
combination with that of Eome.*^ With respect to the other 
worahips of Caesarea, the coins show a motley variety. In 
saying this we must certainly take into consideration, that 

*• Tacit. Annal. i. 10, Augustus is reproached nihil deorum honoribus 
rclictum, cum se templis at effigie numinum per flamines et sacerdotes coli 
vellet. Sueton. Auy. 59 : provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt. Only in Rome diil 
Augustus decline this worship (Sueton. Aug. 52 : in urbe quidera pertina- 
cissime abstinuit hoc honore) : a temple was first erected for it there by 
Tiberius (Tacit. Annal vi. 45 ; Sueton. Calig, 21). Among the temples to 
Augustus, which have been preserved, the most celebrated is that at 
Aucyra, on which comp. Perrot, Exploration orchcologique de la Galatie et 
de la Bithynie^ etc. (1872), pp. 295-312, planche 13-31. Compai-e in 
general on the worship of the emperor, Preller, Rdmische Mythologies 
p. 770 sqq. ; Boissier, La religion romaine d^Augaste aux Antonins (2ud ed. 
1878), i. pp. 109-186 ; Kuhn, Die stddt. urj^ hiirgerl, Verfassung des rOni, 
Eeiclis, i. 112; Marquardt, Rdmische Staaisverwaltung, vol. iiL (1878) p. 
144 sqq., and vol. i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 60S sqq. ; Le Bas et Waddington, 
Inscn'pt. vol. iii. Illustrations to n. 885; Perrot as above, p. 295; 
Marquardt, De provinciarum Romanarum conciliis et sacerdotihus {Ephemeris 
epigraphica)^ i. 1872, pp. 200-214 ; Desjardins, Le culte des Divi et le culte 
de Rome et d^Auguste {Revue de philologie^ de literature et (Vhistoire 
(tnciennes)y nouv. serie, iii. 1879, pp. 33-63. I am only acquainted with the 
latter from Bursian's philolog. Jahresher. xix. 620-622. 

*® BelL Jud, i. 21. 4 ; comp. Antt, xv. 9. 5. 

^^ Sueton. Aug. 52 : templa ... in nulla tamen provincia nisi communi 
Buo Komaeque nomine recepit. On the temple at Caesarea, Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
i. 21. 7 ; Antt. xv. 9. 6. Philo also mentions the ^tfietarthitj see Legal, ad 
Cajum, § 88 /?/»., ed. Mang. ii. 590, Jin. The remains of a tcmjile have also 
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these belong for the most part to the second and third 
centuries, which is of importance in the case of Caesarea, 
because after the time of Vespasian the Roman element, in 
opposition to the Greek, received a considerable reinforcement 
in the Roman colony introduced into Caesarea by that 
emperor. Hence it is to be ascribed to the influence of the 
Roman element, that the Egyptian Serapis, who was, as is 
well known, highly honoured in Rome, occura so very fre- 
quently. In general, however, we may transpose to an earlier 
period also the deities mentioned on the coins* We here 
find again Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Herakles, Dionysos, Athene, 
Nike, and of female deities chiefly Astarte, according to the 
view of her prevailing in Palestine.^^ • 

The coins of DorUy which are assignable to a period subse- 
quent to Caligula, have most frequently the image of Zeus 
with the laurel.^* In a narrative of Apion, which is indeed 
a silly fiction, Apollo is designated the dciLS Doreiisium.^ His 
worship, which was common in all these towns (comp. Raphia, 
Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea), is to be traced to Seleucid influence. 
For Apollo was the ancestral God of the Seleucids, as 
Dionysos wa» tliat of the Ptolemies.^^ 

The ancient Ptolciimis (Akko) was in the age of the 
Seleucids and Ptolemies one of the most flourishing of 
heathen cities (see § 23. I. Nr. 11). Hence we may here 
assume, even without more special information, an early 

been discovered in Caesarea by the recent researches of Englishmen {The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. ISsqq., 
with plan of the town, p. 15). It must, however, remain uncertain whether 
they are those of the temple of Augustus. 

*2 Mionnet, v. 486-497 ; Suppl. viii. 334-343. Serapis very often. Zeus, 
n. 53 ; Snppl, n. 43. Poseidon, n. 38. Apollo, n. 6, 12, 18 ; Sappl. n. 
7, 12, 15. Herakles, n. 16. Dionysos, n. 37, 54, 50. Athene, Suppl, 
n. 37. Nike, d. 4; Suppl. n. 6, 8, 20. Astarte, n. 1, 2, 7, 18, 24, 51 ; 
Suppl n. 9, 10, 11, 45. Still more in De Saulcy, pp. 112-141, 
pL vii. 

*« Mionnet, v. 359-362 ; Suppl viii. 258-2G0. De Saulcy, pp. 142-148, 
pi. vi. n. 6-12. Comp. also Eckhel, iii. 362 sq. 

•* Joseph, contra Apion. ii. 9. 

** Stark, 6raza, p. 568 sqq. 

DIV. II. VOL. L B 
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penetration of the Greek worship. Upon the autonomic coins 
of the town, belonging probably to the last decades before 
Christ (soon after Caesar), is found almost universally tho 
image of Zeus.^ In the time of Claudius, Ptolemais became 
a Roman colony. Upon the very numerous subsequent coins 
is found chiefly Tyche (Fortuna); likewise Artemis, Pluto 
and Persephone, Perseus with Medusa, the Egyptian Serapis 
and the Phrygian Cybele.^^ The Mishna gives an account of 

^ a meeting of the famous scribe Gamaliel II. with a heathen 

;^ philosopher in the bath of Aphrodite.*^ 

Beside the towns on the coast, it was chiefly the districts 
in the east of Palestine which were the earliest and the most 
completely Hellenized. It is probable that Alexander the 
Great and the Diadochoi here founded a number of Greek 
towns, or Hellenized towns already existing. Hence arose in 
early times a series of centres of Greek culture in these parts. 
Their prosperity was interrupted for only a short time by 
the chaotic work of destruction of Alexander Jannaeus. For 
Pompey already made an independent development again 
possible to them by separating them from the Jewish realm 
and combining them probably under the name of Decapolis 

\ into a certain sort of unity. 

Baniasctcs is reckoned by Pliny and Ptolemy as the chief 
among these cities of Decapolis. It was an important 
arsenal even in the time of Alexander the Great. Its 
Hellenistic character at that period is testified to by coins 
of Alexander, which were minted there (see § 23. I. Nr, 12). 
From that time onward it became increasingly a Hellenistic 
city. At the partition of the great empire of the Seleucids 
I into several portions towards the end of the second century 
V' '. before Christ, it even became for a while the capital of one of 

** De Saulcy, pp. 154-156. 

^^Mionnet, v. 473-481; Suppl viii. 324-331. Tyche (Fortuna) 

frequently. Artemis, n. 20, 39. Pluto and Persephone, n. 37. Perseus, 

SuppL n. 19, 20. Serapis, n. 16, 24, 28. Cybele, n. 42. Still more in 

De Saulcy, pp. 157-169, pi. viii. 

** Ahoila sara iii. 4. 
V 
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these smaller kingdoms. As was consequently to be expected, 
the autonomic and mostly dated coins of Damascus reaching 
to the commencement of the Boman Empire, present us with 
the purely Greek deities: Artemis, Athene, Nike, Tyche, 
Helios, Dionysos.^ Upon imperial coins proper the emblems 
and images of stated divinities are, comparatively speaking, 
but seldom found. Silenus, the honoured companion of 
Dionysus and with him Dionysos himself here occur the most 
frequently; especially in the third century after Christ.®* The 
Hellenistic legend, which connects him with the foundation of 
Damascus, also points to the worship of this god.^^ Perhaps 
his worship both here and in other cities of Eastern Palestine 
is to be traced to Arabian influence. For the principal deity 
of the Arabians was conceived of by the Greeks as Dionysos.** 
Upon the Greek inscriptions, which have been preserved in 
Damascus and its neighbourhood, Zeus is more frequently 
mentioned.*' 

In many of the towns of Decapolis, especially in Kanatha, 
Gerasa, and Philadelphia, the existing magnificent ruins 
of temples of the Eoman period still bear witness to the 
former splendour of the Hellenistic worship in these 
towns. *^ Of the special worships of the several towns, we 
have for the most part but deficient information. lu 
Scythopolis, Dionysos must have been specially honoured. 

«» De Saulcy, pp. 30-33. Artemis, n. 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, 14, 21. Athene, 
IL 2, 8, 14, 15. Nike, n. 11, 12, 22, 23. Tyche, n. 17, 18. Helios, u. 3, 
21. DioDysos, n. 24, 25. Most also in Mionuet, v. 283 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 
193 sqq. 

60 Mionnet, v. 285-297 ; SuppL viii. 193-206. SUenus, n. 61, 62, 68, 
69, 72, 77, 85; Suppl n. 34, 35, 48. Dionysos, n. 80, 88. The most 
also in De Saolcy, pp. 35-56. 

6^ Stepbanus Byz. s.v. AetfietaKo^. 

** Herodot. iii. 8. Arrian, vii. 20. Strabo, xvi. p. 741. Origenes, contra 
Cels, v. 37. Hesych. Lex, s.v, Aovtripifig. Krehl, Ueber die Religion der 
vorislamischen Araher^ 1863, pp. 29 sqq., 48 sqq. 

^^ Le Baa et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1879, 2549, 2550. 
Zfvs KfpflM/jr/of (at Deir Kanun on the Nahr Barada). Corp, Inscr. Graec, 
4520= Waddington, n. 2557*. 

•* See the geographical literature mentioned in § 23. I. 
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For the town was also called Nysa/^ and this is the mytho- 
logical name of the place, in which Dionysos was brought up 
by the nymphs.^ The name Scythopolis was also referred 
mythologically to Dionysos (see § 23. I. Nr. 19). On the 
coins of Gadara Zeus is most frequently met with, also 
Herakles, Astarte and other individual deities. ^'^ Artemis is 
depicted on the coins of Gerasa as the Tv^r) Fepdacop.^ In 
Philadelphia Herakles appears to have been the principal 
divinity, Tv^v ^iKaS€\<f>ea}p, other individual gods also occur- 
ring.^^ The coins of the other cities of Decapolis are not 
numerous, and offer but insufficient material. 

Apart from the coast towns and the cities of Decapolis, there 
are only two other cities in which especially Hellenism gained 
an early footing, viz. Samaria and Panias. Alexander the Great 
is said to have settled colonists in Samaria. In any case it 
was an important Hellenistic military post in the times of the 
Diadochoi (see § 33. I. Nr. 24). The town was indeed razed 
to the ground by John Hyrcanus, but the Hellenist rites 
must certainly have been re-established at its restoration by 
Gabinius, and have attained still greater ascendancy at the 

®* Pliniiis, Hist. Nat. v. 18. 74 : Scythopol'nn antea Nysam. Steph. Byz. 
s.v. 2xt/^o'ciroA/^, JletTiUKntMYis toA/;, •) Nt;aa>ij(l. 'Swraet) Ko/A>i; 'Svpietg. Oil 
coins chiefly Nt/a[«/6»y if] 2xi/^o[xo?^/t6»i»]. 

^^ A whole number of towns claimed to be the true Nysa. See Stepli. 
Byz. s.v. (Svaui ttoT^u; xoKKoli), Pauly's Encycl. v. 794 sq. Pape-Benseler, 
WOrtei'buck der griech. Eiffennamen, s.v. 

«^ Mionnet, v. 323-328 ; Suppl. viii. 227-230. De Saulcy, pp. 294-303, 

pi. XV. 

®® Mionnet, v. 329 ; Suppl. viii. 230 sq. De Saulcy, p. 884 sq., pi. xxii. 
n. 1-2. 

«» Mionnet, v. 330-333. Suppl. viii. 232-336. De Saulcy, pp. 886-392, 
pi. xxiL n. 3-9. The bust of the young Herakles is found with the super- 
scription Hpuxyivi; upon a coin of Marcus Aurelius and L. Venis (see the 
representation of it in De Saulcy, pi. xxii. n. 7) Upon two others (one 
of Marcus Aurelius, the other of Conimodus) is depicted a vehicle dniwn 
by four horses, with the superscription HpetKMtoif (Mionnet, n. 77, 80 ; De 
Saulcy, pp. 390, 391). According to the ingenious supposition of Eckhel 
{Doctr. Num. iii. 351), we are to understand by the latter a small stiitue 
or sacellum which was on festivals carried in procession. The Tv)cn 
(^/A«^{A^i6»y upon the coins of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, see De 
Saulcy, p. 389. 
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enlargement of the town by Herod the Great, who also here 
erected a magnificent temple to Augustus. ^^ On the other 
worships some further information is furnished by coins 
attributable to times subsequent to Nero.^^ In Panias, the 
subsequent Cacsarea Philippi, the Greek Pan must have been 
worshipped since the commencement of Hellenic times in the 
grotto there ; for the locality is in the days of Antiochus the 
Great already mentioned by the name of to Tldveiov (see § 
23. I. Nr. 29). The continuance of his worship in later 
times is also abundantly testified by coins and inscriptions.^^ 
Herod the Great built here as well as in Caesarea Stratonis 
and Samaria a temple of Augustus.^^ Of other deities Zeus 
is most frequently found upon the coins, some appear singly ; 
the image of Pan is, however, by far the most prevalent. ^* 

Subsequently to the second century after Christ, Hellenic 
worship may be prove4^to have existed in other towns of 
l*alestine also, as Se^jghoris, Tiberias, etc. It may however 
be assumed with tolerable certainty, that it found no favour 
in them before the Vespasian war. For till then the cities in 
question were chiefly inhabited by Jews, who would hardly have 
tolerated the public exercise of heathen worship in their midst. ^* 

The case was different with the half-heathen districts of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, east of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. Here too the Hellenistic worships probably 

'• Bell. Jufl. i. 21. 2 ; comp. Antt. xv. 8. 5. 

71 Mionnet, v. 613-516 ; SuppL viii. 356-359. De Saulcy, pp. 275-281, 
pi. xiv. n. 4-7. 

" The coins in Mionnet, v. 311-315, n. 10, 18, 16, 20, 23 ; Suppl. viii. 
217-220, n. 6, 7, 8, 10. Others in De Saulcy, pp. 313-324, pi. xviii. ; 
comp. especially the representations of Pan with the flute in De Saulcy, 
pL xviii. n. 8, 9, 10. The inscriptions in Le Bas et Waddington, Inscr. 
vol. iii. n. 1891, 1892, 1893 {=Corp. Inscr. Graec, n. 4538, 4537, 
Addenda, p. 1179). 

^» Antt. XV. 10. 3 ; Bell. Jud i. 21. 3. 

'* See Mionnet and De Saulcy's above-named work. 

7* That there were no heathen temples in Tiberius may be indirectly 
inferred also from Joseph. Vita, 12. For only the destruction of Herod*8 
palace adorned with images of animals is mentioned, not that of heathen 
temples. 
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first penetrated to a wider extent subsequently to the second 
century after Christ. But the work of Hellenization began 
with the appearance of Herod and his sons, who gained for 
culture these hitherto half-barbarous places (see above, p. 4). 
The worship of Hellenic deities was afterwards admitted. The 
inscriptions, of which a special abundance has been preserved 
in these regions, testify to its prevalence from the second to 
the fourth centuries. The same observation must however here 
be made as with respect to the Philistine towns, viz. that the 
native Arabian deities were still maintained beside the Greek 
gods. 

Among these Dusarcs, compared by tlie Greeks to Dionysos, 
takes the first place.. His worship in Roman times is testified 
chiefly by the games dedicated to him, the "Aktcu Aovadpia 
in Adraa and BostraJ^ Several other Arabian gods, the 
names of some of whom are all that is known to us, are also 
mentioned upon the inscriptions." The Greek deities have, 
however, the preponderance daring this period. Among them 
by far the most frequently occurring is Zeus,^® and next to 
him Dionysos, Kronos, Herakles.^ Of female deities the 



^^ Aovaecpr,; ill Lc lias et WafUlington, Inscr. vol. iii. n. 2023, 2312. 
The Noni. propr. Sovtreioto:, n. 1910. KldT in de Vogiie, Syrie Ctntrale, 
Inscriptions s^mitiques^ pp. 113, 120. The 'A*r/« Aoi/aao/ac in Mionnet, v. 
677-585, n. 5, 6, 18, 32, 83, 34, 36, 37. The same also in De Saulcy, 
pp. 375, 365, 369 sq. Comp. Tertullian, ApQlog. 24 : Uuicuique etiam 
provinciae et civitati suus deus est, ut Syriae Astiirtes, iit Arabiae Dusares. 
Hesych. Lex. s.v.: Aovceipny r6v Atoywov Not/3«r«/o/. Krehl, Ueher die 
Religion der vorislamischen Araber (1803), p. 48 sq. Waddington's illus- 
trations to n. 2023. Mordtmann, Dusares in Epiphanins {ZUchr. dcr DMG, 
1875, pp. 99-106). 

7' Qiuv^ptrn; or Gtavloio; in Waddington, n. 2040, 2374^^ (C. /. Gr. 4609, 
Addend, p. 1181), 2481. See concemiug him Waddington's illustrations 
to n. 2046. Ovetauiu^ov, Waddington, u. 2374, 2374^ VVp» Qa<;iu, in de 
VogU^, Syrie Centrale, Inscr. s^m. pp. 96, 103. n^x, Allath (a female 
deity), de Vogiie, pp. 100, 107, 119. 

" Waddington, n. 2116, 2140, 2211, 2288, 2280, 2200, 2292, 2339, 2340, 
2890, 2412d (Wetzstein, 185), 2418^ (Wetzst. 179), 2413J (C. /. Gr. 4558), 
2413k (C. /. Gr. 4659). Zsxf; Ti-Ktio;, n. 2484. 

7» Dionysos, Waddington, n. 2309. Kronos, n. 2375, 2544. Heraclea, 
n. 2413c (Wetz^t. 177), 2428. 
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most frequent are Athene * and Tyche,^ then Aphrodite, Nike, 
Irene.® Finally, the religious syncretism of the subsequent 
imperial period favoured other Orieutal, as well as the ancient 
native deities. Among these the Syrian Sun-god, who is here 
adored, now under his Semitic name Av/iov, now under his\ 
Greek name ''H\io<;, at another under both together, plays the | 
chief part.® His worship so flourished in Constantine's time J 
also, that a considerable temple could even then be erected for < 
it in Auranitis.®* Nay, the Christian preachers were only : 
able to suppress it, by substituting for him. the prophet/ 
'H\ia<:.^ Besides the Syrian Sun-god, the worship of 
Marnas of Gaza and the Egyptian deities Ammon and Isis, • 
may also be shown to have been practised.^ 

Periodical games were often closely connected with the^?^ 
religious rites. In this department also the predominance 
of Hellenic customs may be proved by numerous examples. 
But even here authorities for the Greek period, properly so 
called, are extremely few. We know, that Alexander the 
Great celebrated splendid games at Tyre.^ The vrevTaerripLKo^ 

^ Waddington, n. 2081, 2203^ (Wetzat. 16), 2216, 2308, 2410, 2453, 
2461. Also with a local colouring (Ahuei To^fietlfjy at Kanatha), n. 2345. 

« Waddington, n. 2127, 2176, 2418^ to 2413^ (=Corp. Inscr. Grace, n. 
4554 to 4557), 2506, 2512, 2514. In the Semitic TtJ^*? the name of a 
deity is rendered by ij (see Lagarde, Gesammelte Ahhandlungen, 1866, 

p. 16. Mordtmann, Zeitschr. d, DMG, 1877, pp. 99-101, and comp. the 
locality near Jerusalem mentioned in the Mishna p^ 1^ Sahim i. 5). It 
does not however follow that the worship of TC^n can be traced back to 
the old Semitic Gady the wide diffusion of which cannot be proved (comp. 
Bandiasin in Herzog's Real-EncycL 2nd ed. iv. 722 sq.). Rather is the 
Syrian Astarte, with which Tyche is certainly generally connected, to be 
thought of (so also Mordtmann). 

«* Aphrodite, Waddington, n. 2098. Nike, n. 2099, 2410, 2413j (C. L 
Gr. 4558), 2479. Irene, n. 2526. 

M ACf^ov, Waddington, n. 2441, 2455, 2456. "H/./o^, n. 2398, 2407. 
"Hx/of $t6: Avfios, n. 2892, 2893, 2395. 

«* Waddington, n. 2393. s* See Waddington on n. 2497. 

w Mamas, Waddington, n. 24128 (Wetzst. 183). Ammon, n. 2313, 
2382. Isis, n. 2527. Also upon a coin of Kanata iu Mionnet, Supj^l. viii. 
225, n. 5. 

^^ Arrian, iL 24. 6 ; iii 6. 1. Comp. Plutarch, Alex. c. 29. Droysen, 
Gesch. c/. Hellenismus (2nd ed.), i. 1. 297, 325. 
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a7ct)j/ held there is incidentally mentioned in the prefatory 
narrative of the Maccabean rising (2 Mace. iv. 18-20). 
On the same occasion we learn also that Antiochus Epiphanes 
desired to introduce the Aiovvaia into Jerusalem (2 Mace. 
vL 7). But it is just in the Hellenic towns of Palestine 
that the celebration of such solemnities during the pre- 
Koman period cannot be proved in detail, though from the 
general character of the age it must evidently be assumed.^ 
Not till we come to the Roman period are authorities again 
abundant. The great importance of public games in imperial 
times is well known ; not a provincial town of any conse- 
quence was without them.^ This was especially the case 
with those in connection with the cult of the Imperator, the 
I games in lionour of the cviperor, which were everywhere iu 
vogue, even in the time of Augustus.^ In Palestine also 
they were introduced by Herod into Caesarea and Jerusalem. 
Other games of various kinds also existed beside them. Their 
prevalence in the chief towns of Palestine in the second 
century after Christ is proved by an inscription at Aphrodisias 
in Caria, upon which the council and people of the Aphro- 
disians record the victories gained by one Aelius Aurelius 
Menander in several contests. Among the games here 
enumerated are some also which took place in Palestinian 
towns.^^ In a similar inscription at Laodicaea in Syria, of the 

®® Comp. Stark, Gaza^ p. 594 sq. 

*o Compare on the games in the Roman period, especially Friedlander, 
DarsteUungen axis der Sitteugesch. Roms^ vol. iL (3rd ed. 1874) pp. 261-622. 
On their organization and kinds, also Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsver- 
waltungy vol. iii. (2nd ed. 1878) pp. 462-644 (also edited hy Friedlander). 

^^ Sueton. Avg, 59 : provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennaks paene oppidatira constituerimt. 

^^ Le Bas et AVaddington, vol. iii. n. 1620^. The inscription, as is proved 
by another pertaining to it (n. 1620*), is of the time of Marcus Aureliu& 
The part which interests us is as follows : — 

AecfAotaKOU /3 duhpaif x«jrxpeer/y, 

hnpvrou difZpant TretvKpeirifj 

Tvpou eluhpuu xuifxpttTtP, 

Kemrotpuuv r^y lTpotTuvf>s eiifOpu>y '^et»Kpari9^ 

Ni«y 76X/y riis ^etfAxplu; dp^pup TetpKoecTiP 
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beginning of the third century after Christ, the victor himselt' 
transmits to posterity the victories he obtained. Here too 
many towns of Palestine are mentioned as the theatres of 
these victories.^ Lastly, in an anonymous Dcscriptio totiuH 
arbis of the middle of the 4th century after Christ, are 
enumerated the kinds of games and contests, for which the 
most important towns of Syria were then distinguished;^ 
From these and other sources the following materials have 
been compiled." 

In Gaza a iravTJyvpif: ^ABpiavij was celebrated from tlie time 
of Hadrian.^^ A TrayKpaTcov is mentioned as held there 
in the inscription of Aphrodisias.^ The jpammacarii 
(= irafifidxoi or irayKpariaaTai) of Gaza were in the fourth 

Yec^oiif elifOpcJit TctifKpoiTiPf 

Kuifrotpnotif TLetifietoot. /3' eivopuy TecuKpanv, • • • 

<t>A0ediA(pc/aey rr,; ^ Apw^ieti eiy^puy ^uvKpocrtv. 

•* Corp, In^cr. Grate, n. 4472 = L^ Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 1839. 
The date of the inscription is a.d. 221. It mcntious among others games 
at Caesarea, Ascalon and Scythopolis. 

^* Tliis originally Greek Dcscripiio trtius orbis is preserved in two Latin 
paraphrases, both of which are given in MUUer's Geographi Grace i minores, 
ii. 513-528. One also in Hiese's Geofjraphi Latini minores (1878), pp. 104- 
126. According to the freer but more intelligible version c. 32 runs as 
follows : lam nunc dicenduni est quid etiam in se singulae civitates, do 
quibus loquimur, habeant delectabile. Habes ergo Antiochiam in ludis 
circensibus eminentem ; similiter et Laodiciam et Tyrum et Berytum et 
Caesaream. Et Laodicia mi t tit aliis civitatibus agitatores optimos, Tyrus 
et Berytus mimarios, Caesarea pantomimos, Heliopolis choraulas, Gaza 
pamroacarios, Ascalon athletas luctatores, Castabala pyctas. 

•* In enumerating the towns I follow the same order as above when 
treating of the worships, and in § 23. I. The further information may also 
be given, that the kinds of games "were in general as follows: (1) in the 
circus (/xxoSoo^o;) the chariot race ; (2) in the amphitheatre the con testa 
of gladiators and fights of wild beasts; (3) in the theatre plays, pro- 
perly 80 called, to wliich were iilso added pantomimes; (4) in the stadium 
gymnastic games — boxing, wrestling, and running; the latter were also 
sometimes held in the circus (Marquardt, iii. 504 sq.). At the great 
annual feasts several of these gamts were generally combined. 

^^ Chron, pasch., ed. Dindorf, i. 474. 

•^ The vttyKpariov is the *' joint contest," which comprises both wrestling 
(7»X])) and boxing {^rv/fci). Hence it belongs to the order of gymmistic 
gainer 
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century the most famous in Syria.*'^ Jerome in his Lift 
of Hilarion mentions the Circensian games there.*® A 
TaXainialo^ ar/cov is testified for Ascalon in tlie inscription of 
Laodicaea. Its wrestlers (athldae luctatares, see note 93) were 
particularly famous. In Caesarea a stone theatre and a large 
amphitheatre, the latter with a view of the sea, were built by 
Herod the Great ; ^ a ordBiop is mentioned of the time of 
Pilate ;^°^ the town must also have had a circus from its 
commencement, since a LTrn-av Bp6jjLo<; was held (see below) so 
early as at the dedication by Herod. Even now traces and 
remains of a theatre are discemible.^^^ All the four species 
of games having thus been from the first provided for, it follows 
tliat all four were in fact celebrated at the dedication by Herod 
the Great.^^^ From that time onwards they were repeated every 
four years in honour of the emperor.^^^ These were however 
of course not the only games held at Caesarea. All the four 
kinds may also bo pointed ou(i singly in later times. 1. The 
hull circenscs of Caesarea were in the fourth century after 
Christ as famous as those of Antioch, Laodicaea, Tyre and 
Berytus (see note 93). 2. Titus instituted after the termina- 

*' See above, note 93. In the text of the second Latin translation of the 
Descr. totius orhis, it is said more fully concerning Gaza : aliqnando autem 
et Gaza habet honos auditores^ dicitur autem habere earn et pammacharios. 
The Latin auditores is undoubtedly an erroneous translation, perhaps for 
uKpoetfietrtKoi (see Stark, Gaza, p. 595). 

^® Hieronymus, Vita Hilarionis, c. 20 (0pp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 22) : Sed et 
Italicus ejusdem oppidi municeps Christianus adyersus Gazensem Duum- 
virum, Maruae idolo deditum, circenses equos nutriebat. 

«9 Antt, XV. 9. 6Jifi.; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 8. 

100 AntL xviii. 3. 1 ; BcU. Jud, ii. 9. 3. 

101 The Survey of Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, 
ii. 13 sqq. (with plan of the town, p. 15). 

102 Avtt. xvi. 5. 1 : Kurrty/i'hKU fAty yeip dyatfet fAovatK^f Ketl yvfAVitutv 
oi6'KinfAUTCiUf 'JTupsaxiveiKii Of 'tto'Kv xX^^o; fAOifOf^a^c^u Ketl 6fipiuv, I'sftum rt 
hpof^ou, etc. 

103 The games "were celebrated x«t« 'x-tyTotcnfiplloi (Antt, xvi. 5. 1) and 
hence called 'jrfinrecfrnpiKol elyZyi; (Bell. Jud. i. 21. 8). According however to 
our mode of expression these games were held every four years. The same 
formula are constantly used of all fourth yearly games, the Olympic, the 
Actian, etc See the Lexica and the material in the index to the Corp. 
Inscr, Graec. p. 158, 8,v, 
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tion of the Jewish war gladiatorial contests and fights of wild 
beasts, in which hundreds of Jewish prisoners were sacriBced.^^ 
The Emperor Maximinus exhibited at the celebration of his 
birthday animals brought from India and Ethiopia. ^*^^ 3. 
Grames in the theatre are mentioned in the time of King 
Agrippa L^^ The pantomimi of Caesarea were in the fourth 
century the most famous in Syria (see note 93). We must 
understand indeed of pantomimic games also, what Eusebius 
says of the games of Maximinus.^®" 4. A TrayxpaTiop is 
mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, a boxing-match 
in that of Laodicaea.^^^ In Ptolemais a gymnasium was 
built by Herod the Great.^^ 

In Damascus also a gymnasium and theatre were built by 
Herod the Great (see Josephus as before). The existence of 
a ira^KpaTLov there is testified to by the inscription of Aphro- 
disias, and ae^dajjiia (games in honour of the emperor) are 
mentioned upon the coins since Macrinus.^^ Iluins of two 
theatres are still standing at Gadara."^ A pavfia^ia there 
occurs on the coins of Marcus Aurelius.^^^ Kanatlia has 
besides ruins of its temple those of a small theatre, hewn out 
in the rock and designated on an inscription as OearpoecSh 
^iSetop}^^ In Scythopolis traces of a hippodrome are found, 
and ruins of a theatre are still standing. ^^^ A irayKpariov is 

*•* Bell. Jud. vii. 31. 105 Euseb. De Martyr. Palaest. vi. 1-2. 

^^^ Antt. zix. 7. 4 ; 8. 2. On the games mentioned in the last passage, as 
held in honour of the Emperor Claudius, sec above, § 18, s. fin. 

1®' De Martyr. Palaest. vi. 2 : dApm iinix,voig rm aoffietaxiects 7r»peih6^ovg 
ypvx'tytfyt^s 'Tols 6paot9 i»lnK»vfcha¥. See also the note of Yalesius. 

i<M This TTvyfitfi took place on the occasion of the ^Bovipuog OUovfctvtKos 
TlvitKiis (scil. uycit)^ i.e. of the Pythic games dedicated to the Emperor 
Septimius Severus...- 

iw* Joseph. BeU. Jud. i. 21. 11. 

^^^ Mionnet, v. 291 eqq. : Suppl. viii. 198 sqq. De Sanlcy, p. 42 sqq. 

*^® See the geographical literature cited in § 23. I. note 179. 

^*^ See especially Eckhd, Doctr. Num. iii. 348 sqq., also Mionnet, v. 326, 
n. 88. De Saulcy, p. 299. 

"* The inscription in Le Bas et Waddiugton, vol. iii. n. 2341. On 
the bnilduag itself, sec the geographical literature cited § 23. I. note 214. 

**• See especiaUy, The Survey of Western Pakstiue, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, vol. IL p. 106 (plan of the hippodrome) and p. 107 (plan 
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mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, and a ToXavrtatq^ 
dycov in that of Laodicaea. Among the magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa are found those of two theatres and traces of a 
Naumachia (an amphitheatre erected for battles of ships).^^* 
Philadelphia too possesses the ruins of a theatre and of an 
Odeum (a small roofed theatre),^^^ and a ira/yfcpaTiov is men- 
tioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias. In Caesarea Paiiias 
" various spectacles " {iravToia^ Oecopla^), especially gladiatorial 
contests and wild beast fights, in which Jewish prisoners 
were used, were given by Titus after the termination of the 
Jewish war.^^^ A irar^KpdrLov lield there is mentioned in the 
inscription of Aphrodisias. On games in the Jewish towns 
(Jerusalem, Jericho, Tarichea, Tiberias), see the next section. 

Besides the religious rites and games, there is finally a third 
point which shows how deeply Hellenism had penetrated in 
many of these towns, viz. that they produced men, who 
\gaincd a name in Gre^k literature. Among the coast towns 
Asealon is especially prominent in this respect. In Stephanus 
of Byzantium {s.v, ^AaKokoav) are enumerated four Stoic philo- 
sophers : Antiochus, Sosus, Antibius, Eubius, who were natives 
of Asealon. Of these only Antiochus is elsewhere known. 
He was a contemporary of Lucullus and a teacher of Cicero, 
and therefore belongs to the first century before Christ. His 
system is moreover not exactly stoic but eclectic.^^'^ As gram- 
marians of Asealon, Ptolemaeus and Dorotheas, as historians 
Apollonius and Artemidorus are named by Steph. Byz. The 
two latter are unknown. Dorotheas is elsewhere quoted, but 
his date cannot be decided.^^^ Next to the philosopher 

of the theatre). The theatre is according to Conder (ii. 106) the best 
preserved specimen of Roman work in Western Palestine. 

^^* ?ee the geographical Hterature cited § 23, note 1. 253. 

"* See the literature cited § 23, note 1. 270. 

"6 BcU. Jud, vii. 2. 1. 

^" See Pauly's Encykl. i. 1 (2nd ed.), p. 1141 sq., and the literature there 
cited, especiiilly Zeller. Also Hoyer, De Antiocho Ascalonita, Bonn 
1883. 

^^^ See Fabriciiis, Bihlioth, graeca, ed. Harles, i. 511, vi. 8C5, x. 719. 
Pauly's Encykl. ii. 1251. Kicolui, Gricch, Literaturgesch. ii. 381. 
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Antiochus, the grammarian Ptolemaeus is best known.^^^ If 
he was, as stated by Stephen, ^Apiardp'xpv yvcopi/jLo^:, he would 
belong to the second century before Christ He is probably 
however of a considerably later date (about the beginning of 
the Christian era).^^ Among the towns of Decapolis Gadara 
and Gerasa are especially to be mentioned as the birthplaces 
of distinguished men. Of Gadara was the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, the contemporary of Cicero, numerous fragments of 
whose writings have become known through the rolls dis- 
covered in Herculaneum ; also the epigrammatic poet Meleager 
and the cynic Menippus, both probably belonging to the first 
century before Christ. The Greek anthology contains more 
than a hundred epigrams of Meleager, nay he was himself the 
founder of this collection. Lastly the rhetorician Theodorus, 
the tutor of the Emperor Tiberius, was also a Gadarene. All 
the four are already mentioned in combination by Strabo.^^^ 
Of Gerasa were, according to Steph. Byz. (s.v. Tepaaa) : 
Ariston (ptJTtop acrreto?), Kerykos (a'o(f)iaTr]S!) and Plato 
(vofUKo<: pfJTcop), all three not otherwise known. 

2. Hellenism in tlie Jewish RcgionP^^ 

In the Jewish region proper Hellenism was in its religious 
aspect triumphantly repulsed by the rising of the Maccabees ; 
it was not till after the overthrow of Jewish nationality in the 
wars of Vespasian and Hadrian, that an entrance for heathen 

^** See Fabricius, Bihlioth. graeca, L 521, vi. 156 sqq. Pauly's EncykL 
vL 1, 142. Nicolai, Griech. Lileraiurgesch, ii. 847. Baege, De Ptolemaeo 
Ascalonita, 18.82 ; also in Dissertationes phUoL Halenses, v. 2, 1883. 

**• Comp. on the date of Ptolemy, Baege, pp. 2-6. In Stark, Gaza, he is, 
certainly through inadvertence, transposed to the middle of the third 
century. 

"^ Strabo, xvi. p. 759. For further particulars on all four, see the works 
of Fabricius (Bihlioth, grace), Pauly (EncykL), Nicolai (Griech. Literatur- 
ge3ch.) ; on Philodemus and Menippus in the works of Zeller and Ueberweg 
on the history of Greek philosophy ; on Menippus, Wildenow, De Menippo 
Cynico, Halis Sax. 1881. 

***» Comp. in general Hamburger, IkCalencyclop, fxir Bibcl und Talmud^ 
2nd Div., article " Griechenthum." 
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rites was forcibly obtained by the Eoinans. In saying this 
however we do not assert, that the Jewish people of those 
early times remained altogether unaflfected by Hellenism. For 
the latter was a civilising power, which extended itself to every 
department of life. It fashioned in a peculiar manner the 
organization of the state, legislation, the administration of jus- 
tice, public arrangements, art and science, trade and industry, 
and the customs of daily life down to fashion and ornaments, 
and thus impressed upon every department of life, wherever 
its influence reached, the stamp of the Greek mind. It is true 
\ that Hellenistic is not identical with Hellenic culture. The 
importance of the former on the contrary lay in the fact, that 
by its reception of the available elements of all foreign cultures 
within its reach, it became a world-culture. But this very 
world-culture became in its turn a peculiar whole, in which the 
preponderant Greek element was the ruling keynote. Into 
the stream of this Hellenistic culture the Jewish people was 
also drawn; slowly indeed and with reluctance, but yet 
irresistibly, for though religious zeal was able to banish 
heathen worship and all connected therewith from Israel, it 
could not for any length of time restrain the tide of Hellenistic 
culture in other departments of life.-. Its several stages 
cannot indeed be any longer traced. But when we reflect 
that the small Jewish country was enclosed on almost every 
side by Hellenistic regions, with which it was compelled, even 
for the sake of trade, to hold continual intercourse, and when 
we remember, that even the rising of the Maccabees was in the 
main directed not against Hellenism in general, but only against 
the heathen religion, that the later Asmonaeans bore in every 
respect a Hellenistic stamp— employed foreign mercenaries, 
minted foreign coins, took Greek names, etc., and that some 
of them, e.g. Aristobulus I., were direct favourers of Hellenism, 
— when all this is considered, it may safely be assumed, that 
Hellenism had, notwithstanding the rising of the Maccabees, 
gained access in no inconsiderable measure into Palestine even 
before the commencement of the Boman period. Its further 
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diffusion was not to any considerable amount promoted by the 
rule of the Eomans and Herodians, who added to it that 
Laiin element, which makes itself so very apparent especially 
after the first centuxy of the Cliristian era. For this later 
age (the first half of the second century after Christ), the 
Mishna affords us copious material, plainly showing the influ- 
ence of Hellenism upon every sphere of life. A multitude of 
Greek and also of Latin words in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
shows, how it was just Hellenistic culture which had gained 
an ascendancy in Palestine also. A series of examples may 
serve to substantiate this in detail also.^^^ • 

It is chiefly of course in the dep&.rtment of civil government 
and military matters that, together with foreign arrangements, 
we find foreign terms also current. A provincial governor is 
called pDin {ffieiuov), a province K^:i»3n {rjyefiopia), the muni- 
cipal authorities of a town ^31N i^PX^)-^^^ ^^^ soldiers in 
general the Latin niivafj (legiones) is used ; an army is called 
fcrq^CDK (o-T/xtr/a), war DltD^D (TroXf/zo?), pay k^:dbx (oylrdviov), 
a helmet. mop (cassida), a shield D^"in (Ovpeo^)}^^ In matters 
of jurisprudence, Jewish traditions were in general strictly 
adhered to. The law, given to His people by God through 

^^* The compilation following m for the most part the result of my own 
collection. Anton Theodor Hartmann's catalogue of the Greek and Latin 
words in the Mishna {Thesauri linguae hehraicae e Mishna augend i particuUi 
I (Rostochii 1825), pp. 40-47, comp. Ft. iiL (1826, p. 95)), a very careful 
work, though not complete as to authorities, has furnished me with several 
needed additions. Comp. also on the foreign words m the Mishna and 
Talmud, Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach- und Alter thunis/orschung am jiUlischen 
QueUeiiy Nos. I. and II. 1852-1854. Cassel in Ersch and Grubcr*s Encycl.^ 
Div. u. vol. 27, p. 28 sq. Adolf Brull, Frcmdsprachliche Redensarten und 
ausdrucklich als fremdsprachlich bezeichnete WOrter in den Talmuden und 
Midraschiniy Leipzig 1869. Perles, Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der 
rabbiniscJie Sprache und Altherthiimer, Breslau 1871. N. Brull, Fremd- 
sprachliche Worter in den Talmuden und Midraschim (Jahrb. fur jildische 
Gesch. und Literatur, i. 1874, pp. 123-220). 

"^ J\'0:in, Edujoth vii. 7 ; K^JIDJn, Gitlin i. 1 ; ^3-iK, Kiddushin iv. 5. 

"* nWa^, Kelim xxix. 6 ; Ohaloth xviii. 10 ; K"»0"lt2DN, Kiddushin iv. 
5 ; WD^D, Sota ix. 14 ; Para viii. 9 ; K^:DaX (uot K^JSDK), sec Levy, 
Neuhebr. Wdrterbuchy «.v., Sanhedrin u. 4 ; KlDp» Shahhath vi. 2 ; Kdim 
zL 8; D^Hi Shahhath vL 4; Sota viii. 1 ; Ahoth iv. 11. 
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Moses, extended not only to sacred transactions, but also to 
matters of civil law and the organization of the administration 
of justice. Here too then the Old Testament was in essential 
points the standard. We nevertheless meet with Greek 
terms and arrangements in some particulars in these depart- 
ments also. The court of justice is indeed generally called JV2 
pi, but sometimes also pnn:D (avviSpiop), the assessors pmnia 
(TrdpeSpot)^ the accuser iirop (Karrjyofjos;), the advocate 0^5>pnD 
{irapdKKriTos:), a deposit ^jTniaN (vwoOiJkt]), a testament 
^'JTin {BuidijKf}), a guardian or steward DIDIID^DN (iirlrpoTro^)}'^ 
Nay even for a specifically Jewish legal institution, intro- 
duced in the time of Hillel, viz. the declaration before a 
court of justice^ that the right to call in a given loan at any 
time was reserved notwithstanding the Sabbatic year, the 
Greek expression bl^ma {irpoa^oKrj) was used,^^ 

Of other public institutions, games again come first into 
notice. Pharisaic Judaism has always repudiated the heathen 
kind of games. Philo indeed says in his work, Qicod omnis 
p7'ohus liber, that he was once present at an ar/ojv iray- 
KparutarSyv, and another time at the performance of a tragedy 
of Euripides.^^ But what the cultured Alexandrian allowed 
himself was no standard for the strict legal Palestinians. 
Even in the period of the Maccabees the building of a 
\j [gymnasium in Jerusalem and the visiting of the same on 
the part of the Jews is mentioned as a chief abomination of 
the prevailing Hellenism (1 Mace. i. 14, 15; 2 Mace. iv. 9-17). 
And this continued to be the standpoint of legal Judaism.^** 

^*^|1"nn3D, Sota ix. 11; Kiddushia iv. 5; Sanhedrin i. 5-6; Shehuoth 
ii. 2 , Middoth v. 4 ; specially abundant in the later Targums, see Buxtorf, 
Lex. Ohald.y and Levy, Chald, Worterb. «.u.— piirPID, Joma L 1 ; Ili^Op 
and D^^p^D, Aboth iv. 11 ; ^p^niSNt Oittin iv. 4 ; ^p^HH, Moed katan iii. 8 ; 
Baha mezia i. 7 ; Baba bathra viii. 6 ; DIDIID^DS^i Shebiith x. 6 ; Bikkurim 
i. 5 ; Pesachim viii. 1 ; Gittin v. 4 ; Baba kamma iv. 4, 7 ; Baba bathra iii. 3 ; 
Shehuoth vii. 8 ; KB^lO^BX (stewardess), Kethuhoth ix, 4, 6. 

"^ ^Un"lB» P^o, iii. 6 ; SheUith x. 8-7 ; Moed katan iii. 8 ; Kethid^oth 
ix. 9 ; Giitiu iv. 8 ; Ukzin iii. 10. 

*2" 0pp. ed. Mangey, ii. 449 and 467. 

**^ Aboda sara L 7 : *' Neither bcar»^ lions, nor anything from %vhichharni 
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Even Joseplius designates the theatre and amphitheatre as 
"foreign to Jewish customs." ^^ Judaism however was 
unable, in spite of this theoretic repudiation, to prevent 
the pageantry of heathen games from developing in the midst 
of the Holy Land during and after the Herodian period ; and 
we cannot assume that the mass of the Jewish population 
denied themselves from visiting them. A theatre and amphi- 
theatre were built in Jerusalem by Herod, who instituted 
there as well as at Caesarea games every four years in honour 
of the emperor.^*^ The games imply the existence also of a 
stadium and hippodrome, the latter indeed is once expressly 
mentioned.^ In Jericho where Herod seems to have 
frequently resided were a theatre, amphitheatre and hippo- 
drome.^^ In Tiberias a stadium is incidentally mentioned.^"^ 
Even so unimportant a town as Tarichea had a liippodrome.^** 
The public baths and public inns were further arrangements 
showing the influence of Hellenism. The bath indeed was 
designated by a purely Hebrew expression TCI?. But the 
name for the director of the bath, j^s {^aXavevsi), points to 
its Greek origin.^*^ In the case of the public inns their Greek 

to others might arise, might be sold to the heathen. They may not be 
helped in building a Basilica, a place of execution (Gradum), a Stadium or 
BenuL Comp. in general, Winer, Realworterb. s.v. " Spiele " and the litera- 
ture there cited. Low, Die Lebemalter in der jUdischen Literatur (1876), pp. 
291-300. Weber, System der alUnfnagogakn paldstin. Iheologie (1880), p. 
68: Opinion was everywhere very strict "on the theatre and circus of 
the heathen." Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bihel mid Talmud^ Div. 
il article** Theater." 

^^' Antt, XV. 8. 1 : ^ixTpoit . . . cLfic<pt$i*rpovj 'Jinpio'jrrot fAiv oifACfu t^ 

atvrttv Kotl 6t»f4,ira» roiovra» iTriht^tg ov '^etpxhioorett. The Jews saw in 
these games a (ffecwtpd Kotrethvaii rm rtfAafjiiyay 'xctp eturolg s$6J¥. 

^^ Antt XV. 8. 1. The games at Jerusalem, like those at Caesarea, com- 
prised all the four kinds : gynmastic and musical games, chariot racing and 
contests of wild beasts. See the further description in Josephus as above. 

"1 AntU xviiL 10. 2; Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1. 

i8« Theatre, Antt, xviL 6. 3. Amphitheatre, Antt. xvii. 3. 2; Bdl. 
Jud. L 33. 8. Hippodrome, xvii. 6. 5 ; BeU. Jud, i. 33. 6. 

"» BelL Jud. ii. 21. 6, iii. 10. 10 ; Vita, xvii. 64. 

"* BeU. Jud. ii. 21. 3 ; Vita, xxvu. 28. 

^3* j^a, Ktlim xvii. 1 ; Sahim iv. 2. Compare on the baths as a heathen 

DIV. IL VOL. I. 
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name, ^p^2)B {iravhoKeiov or 'iTavZ(y)(uov)y already showed them 
to be a product of the Hellenistic period.^*^ 

Architecture in general and especially in public buildings 
must be regarded as emphatically a Hellenizing element.^^ 
In the Hellenistic towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine 
this is of course self-evident. They all had their vaovs, 
Oiarpa, yvfivdaia, e^eSpa?, <7Toa9, dyopd^, vSdrcov elaayoyyd^:, 
^aXaveta, xpijva^ and TrepiarvKa in Greek fashion.^^ But 
also in Palestine proper, the prevalence of the Greek style — 
especially since the time of Herod — may be safely assumed. 
When Herod built himself a splendid palace, there can be no 
doubt that he adopted for it the Graeco-Eoman style.^® The 
same remark applies also to the other contemporary palaces 
and monuments of Jerusalem. In any case not only were 
Stadia ^^^ known in Palestine, — as must be assumed from what 
has been remarked about the games, — but also Basilica,^*^ 

institution but one permissible to Jews, especially Ahoda sara i. 7, iii. 4. 
On their diffusion and arrangements, Marquar<it, Das Privatkhen der 
Rimer, vol. i. (1879) p. 262 sqq. Hermann and Bliimner, Lehrb, der 
griechischen Privatalterthiimer (1882), p. 210 sqq. 

^** ^p*l31S, Jebamoth xvi. 7 ; Gittin viii. 9 ; Kiddushin iv. 12 ; Edujoth 
iv. 7 ; Ahoda sara ii. 1. n^p131D (the hostess), Dcmai iii. 5 ; Jebamoth 
xvi. 7. Foreign travellers are called K^3D3N or pWD3« i&^^di ^^mai 
iii. 1; ChuUin viii. 2. ^p*731B not unfrequcntly in the Targums, see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., and Levy, Cliald. Wiirterb, s.v, A onfioatoy or xo/pov 
'TTuuhoxiav occurs in two inscriptions in the Haurau, Le Bas et Waddington, 
vol. iii. n. 2462, 2463. The word also occurs, as is well known, in the N. T. 
(Luke X. 84). Sec Wetstein, Nov, Test, on Luke x. 34 ; Hermann and Bliim- 
ner, Lehrb. der griechischen Privatalterthiimer, p. 499 sqq., and the Lexicons. 

^•"'' Comp. Winer, RWB,, article " Baukunst." Riietschi in Herzog's 
Real'EncycLy 2nd ed. ii. 132 sqq. De Saulcy, Histoire dc Vart judaique, 
Paris 1868. Conder, Notes on Architecture in Palestine {Quarterly Statement, 
1878, pp. 29-40). Almost all the ruins that remain belong to the non- 
.lewish towns of Palestine. 

138 gee especially the summary of the buildings of Herod, Bell, Jud, 
i. 21. 11. On Gaza, comp. Stark, 598 sqq. On Berytus, the buildmgs of 
the two Agrippas, Antt. xix. 7. 5, xx. 9. 4. On the public buildings, which 
were everywhere customary in Greek towns, see Hermann and Bliimner, 
Lehrb, der griechischen Privatalterthiimer (1882), p. 132 sqq. 

189 See the description Bell, Jud. v. 4. 4. 

1*" piDVi^ (ffT«J/of), Baba kamma iv. 4 ; Aboda sara i. 7. 

^^1 ^p^j^DS (i^ettnT^tKi), Aboda sara i. 7 ; Tohoroth vi. 8. 
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porticpes,^^^ porch^*^ Tribunes/** banqueting - halls ^*^ and 
other buildings after the Graeco-Eoman manner. Even in the 
temple at Jerusalem the Grecian style of architecture was 
copiously adopted. It is true that in the temple proper (the 
vai^) Herod could not venture to forsake the old traditional 
forms. But in the building of the inner fore-court we see the 
influence of Greek models. Its gates haji fore-courts (i^iBpai) 
within, between which colonnades (aroal) ran along the 
inside of the walls.^*^ The gate at the eastern side of the 
outer court had folding doors of Corinthian brass, which were 
more costly than those covered with gold and silver.^*'^ Quite 
in the Grecian style were the colonnades {aroai), which 
surrounded the outer court on all four sides. Most of them 
were double (SittTuu),^^^ but the most magnificent were those 
found on the south side. They were in the form of a 
basilikon (^ao-tXew)? aroa) ; four rows of large Corinthian 
columns, together 162 in number, formed a three-aisled hall, 
the middle aisle of which was broader by a half than the 
two side aisles and as high again. ^^^ All tliis does not indeed 
prove, that the Grecian was the prevailing style for ordinary 
private houses, nor may this be assumed. Occasionally we 

\[- • 

"8 K3g5CK- (<rro«), Shekalim viii. 4 ; Sukka iv. 4 ; Ohaloth xviii. 9 ; 
TohoroiKYllO, 

^** rmD3K (<l«^^«)> Maaseroth iii. 6 ; Eruhin viii. 4 ; Sola viii. 3 ; 
Tamid L 3 ; Middoth i. 5 ; Ohaloth vi. 2. The t^ihpot is an open fore-court 
in front of the house door. See especially Ohaloth vi. 2. 

^** HD^a W^A**)> ^^^^ vii- 8 ; Ahoda sara I 7. 

^^* P^pno (TptKT^tvog), Eruhin vi. 6 ; Baha bathra vi. 4 ; Aboth iv. 16 ; 
Middoth i. 6. 

i*« The iielpeii are mentioned by this name in the Mishna also (Tamid 
L 3 ; Middoth I 5). Comp. Bell Jud, v. 5. 3 ; also v. 1. bjin., vi. 2. 7, 4. 1 ; 
Antt, XX. 8. 11. On the oraoti oi the inner court, see Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2^n., 
vL 6. 2 (where they are decidedly distinguished from those of the outer). 

^^^ Bell, Jud. V. 6. 3, init. Comp. also on this gate, Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3, 
vi 5. 3. It was probably identical with the 6vpot. apetiet mentioned Acts 
iiL2. 

^*® Bell, Jud, V. 6. 2, init. ; comp. Bell, Jud. v. 3, and also Philo, De 
monorchia^ lib. iL § 2. The rro«/ are also mentioned in the Mishna imder 
this Greek designation (Shekalim viii. 4 ; Sukka iv. 4). 

i*» AntL XV. 11. 6. 
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see also that Phoenician and Egyptian architecture was also 
found in Palestine.^^ 

Plastic art could, by reason of the Jewish repudiation of all 
images of men and beasts, find no entrance into Palestine ; and 
it was only in isolated cases, as e.g. when Herod the Great had 
a golden eagle brought into the temple, or Herod Antipas placed 
images of animals on his palace at Tiberias, that the Herodians 
allowed themselves to defy Jewish views.^^^ Grecian mxLsic was 
undoubtedly represented at the feasts at Jerusalem and else- 
where.^*^ The musical instruments of the Greeks, Kl6api^, 
ylraXnipiop and avfi^covia, are, as is well known, mentioned in 
the Book of Daniel and also in the Mishna.^^^ Of games of 
amusement dice, K^3ip (xv^ela), were, as the name shows, intro- 
duced into Palestine by the Greeks. They also were repudiated 
by the stricter Jews.^^ In the matter of writing the influence 

150 Tyrian courts to houses are mentioned Maaseroth iii. 5 ; Tyrian and 
Egyptian windows, Bdba bathra iii. 6. The Tyrian houses were particu- 
larly large aud elegant, see Strabo, xvi. p. 757, init. ; Joseph. Bell, Jud, ii. 
18. 9. 

*^^ The eagle in the temple, Autt. xvii. 6. 2; Bell. Jud. i. 33. 2. The 
representations of animals on the palace at Tiberias, Joseph. FiVa, 12. Repre- 
sentations of animals are also found upon the remarkable ruins of Ar^ el- 
Emir, north-west of Heshbon, which are evidently identical with the castle of 
Tyrus mentioned by Josephus in the neighbourhood of Heshbon, tlie build- 
ing of which he ascribes to one Hyrcanus of the time of Seleucus IV. 
(AntL xii. 4. 11). It is however questionable, whether the castle with its 
rude figures of animals is not older than Josephus supposes, viz. of pre- 
Hellenistic origin ; see De Vogiid, Le Temple de Jerusalem (1864), pp. 37-42, 
pi. xxxiv. , XXXV. Tuch , Report of the Saxon Gesellsch. der Wissensch. philoL-husL 
CI (1865), pp. 18-36. De Saulcy, Voyage en Terrc Sainte (1865), i. 211 sqq. 
The same in the M^moires de VAcademie des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, vol. 
xxvi. 1 (1867), pp. 83-117 with pi. viii. Due de Luynes, Voyage d^explora- 
tion d la mer morte, etc., pi. 30-33. Badeker, Paliistina (1875), pp. 320-322. 

^^^ Herod offered prizes roig kv ti? fAOvtriKfi heiytyofiii>oi( kolI $vfitthix.ois 

Tijy cifA,iKkeL» (AntL xv. 8. 1). 

' 153 Duu jii^ 3^ 5^ iQ^ 15, Qq tiie several instruments, see especially 

the article in Gesenius* Thesaurus. K^JiaOD, also Kelim xi. 6, xvi. 8. On 
music in general among the Jews, Winer, RWB. ii. 120-125. Lcyrer in 
Herzog's Real-EncycL, 2nd ed. x. 387-398. Low, Die Lebensalier in der 
jUdischen Literatur, p. 300 sqq. 

^** N^a^p, Shabhath xxiii. 2 ; Rosh hashana i. 8 ; Sanhedrin iii. 3 ; Shebuolh 
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of the Greek and Eoman periods is shown in the words used 
for pen, oychp, {jcakafio^)^ and writer, '^h:h (librarius)}^^ 

But it was in the department of trade, of indust7y, and all 
connected therewith, and in that of the necessaries of daily 
life, that the influence of Hellenism made itself the most 
forcibly noticeable. By their ancient commerce with the 
Phoenicians the coast lands of the Mediterranean had already 
entered into active intercourse with each other.^*^ While, 
however, in ancient times the Phoenicians had the preponder- 
ance as givers, the Orientals now more occupied the position 
of receivers. At least it was the Graeco-Roman element which 
was now the intermediary and influential factor in the general 
commerce of the world. This is plainly shown in the trade 
and commerce of Judaeo-Palestine.^^" Already are the tech- 

viL 4. See in general Low, Die Lebensalter^ p. 323 sqq. Hermann and 
Blumner, Griech. Privatalterthiimer, p. 51 1 sqq. Marquardt, Das PrivatUben 
der Romer, ii. 824 sqq. 

^" DIdS'5, Shahhath i. 3, viii. 5. -|b^, Pea ii. 6 ; SJiahbath i. 3 ; Gittin iii. 1. 

^** On the commerce of the Phoenicians, see especially the classic work of 
Movers (Die Phonicier), the last part of which (ii. 3, 1856) is entirely devoted 
to this subject On the influence thereby exerted upon Western by Eastern 
culture, see the literature in Uemiann and Bliimner, Griechische Privatalter' 
thiimer (1882), p. 41 sq., and in Marquardt, Das PrivatUben der Romer, 
vol. ii (1882), p. 378 sq. 

^*7 On Jewish commerce, see especially Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der 
Juden des AUerthums (1879) ; and for a short account, Winer, RWB, L 
458 sqq. Leyrer in Herzog's Real-Enc, 2nd ed. v. 578 sqq., xiii. 513 sqq. 
(art " Schiffahrt "). De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jud, Archciologie (Rabiger, 
4th ed.), p. 890 sqq. Keil, Handb. der bibl Archaol (2nd ed. 1875) p. 599 sqq. 
Hamburger, Real- Encyclopiidie fur Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ** AVelthan- 
del.'^ For an acquaintance with Oriental commerce in general, ia the first 
century after Christ, one of the most important and interesting authorities is 
the UtpixTiovc r^{ ipv6poL( ^«X«aauff (probably composed by a contemporary of 
Pliny about 70-75 after Christ). Comp. on tlie Periplus, especially Schwan- 
beck, RheitL Museum, new series, vol. viL 1850, pp. 321-369, 481-511. 
Dillmann, Monthly Report of the Berlin Academy, 1879, pp. 413-427. Jurien 
de la Gravi^e, Le commerce de VOrient sous les regnes d'Auguste et de 
Claude (Reime des deux montles, 1883, Nov. 15, pp. 312-855). The text is 
given in MiiUer^B Geographi Graeci minores, voL L 1855, pp. 257-305 (see also 
the Proleg., p. xcv. sqq.). The separate publication, Fabricius, The Peri- 
plus of the Red Sea, by an unknown traveller, in Greek and German, with 
critical and explanatory notes, and a complete glossary of words. Leipzig 
1883 (in this work is given, pp. 1-27, the rest of the literature). 
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nical designations of the commercial class partly Greeks A 
corn-dealer is called pp^D (a-iT(!>vrj^), a sole dealer, ^B3d (jjlovo- 
TTcoXi;?), a retail dealer, lO^D {Trparrip)}^^ a merchant's account- 
book is called Dp:D {iriva^}^^ The whole coinage system of 
Pjdestine was partly the Phoenician-Hellenistic, partly the 
entirely Greek or Eoman.^^® Eeckonings were made in Pales- 
tine in the time of the Maccabees by drachmas and talents.^^^ 
During the period of independence the Asmonean princes 
certainly issued money of their own, coined according to a 
native (Phoenician) standard, and with Hebrew inscriptions. 
But the later Asmoneans already added Greek inscriptions 
{Jso. Of the Herodians only coins of Eoman values with 
Greek inscriptions are known^ In the period of Eoman 
supremacy the Eoman system of coins was fully carried out, nay 
even the Eoman Thames of coins were then more current than 
the Hebrew and Greek ones, which were used simultaneously. 
This is seen by the following comparison of the material 
afforded by the Mishna and the New Testament.^^^ (1) The 
Palestinian gold coin is the Eoman aureus of 25 denarii, often 

158 pt^^D, Dcmai ii. 4, v. 6 ; Baha hathra v. 10 ; Kelim xii. 1 ; fjiMD, 
Demai y. 4 ; Aboda sara iy. 9 ; on (nrmva and fAoyoTCi^.ng, see also Herz- 
feld, p. 135 sq. ltD7D is in some places ^^rwAjTr^^/oi*, the place of sale; 
and Herzfeld (pp. 181, 132) insists on so understanding it in the two 
passages quoted; but it is more probably == cr^ar^^ (so Hartmann, Hies, 
ling, Hebr. e Mischna aug. p. 45). 

1*® Dp3D» Shabbath xii 4 ; Shebuoth vii. 1. 5 ; Aboth iii. 16 ; Kelim 
xyiL 17, xxiy. 7. This account-book consisted of two tablets bound together, 
which could be opened and closed. 

^^^ On the Jewish coinage of earlier and later times, see Bertheau, Zur 
Geschichte der IsraclUen (1842), pp. 1-49. Zuckermann, Ueber iabixudische 
Gewichie und MUnzen^ 1862. Herzfeld, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu 
einer GeschiclUe des ibrdisclien resp, altjUdischen Handels, 2 parts, 1863-1865. 
The same, Bandehgeschichte der Juden (1879), pp. 171-185. Winer, RWB. 
art. '* Gold;" also the articles Denar, Drachme, Stater, Sekel. De Wette, 
Lehrb. der hebr.-jUdischen ArchdoL (4th ed. 1864) p. 251 sqq. The works of 
De Saulcy, Madden, and others on Jewish coins ; see aboye, § 2. Hultsch, 
Griechische und romiscJie Metrohgie (1882), pp. 456 sqq., 602 sqq. 

1" Drachmas, 2 Mace. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43. Talents, 1 Mace. xL 28, 
xiii. 16, 19, XV. 31, 35 ; 2 Mace. iii. 11, iy. 8, 24, y. 21, viii. 10 aq. What 
standard is to be assumed in this case must here be left uncertain. 

1C2 On the coins named in the New Testament, see Madden, History 
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mentioned in the Mishna under the name of the " gold denarius " 
(nnr n:n).^^^ (2) The current silver coin was the denarius 
(Sfjvdpiov), which is the most frequently named of all coins in 
the New Testament (Matt, xviii. 28, xx. 2 sqq., xxii. 19 ; Mark 
vi 37,xii. 15, xiv. 5 ; Luke vii. 41, x. 35, xx. 24 ; John vL 7, 
xii. 5 ; Eev. vi. 6). That this Latin designation is familiar 
to the Mishna is very evident, for it is here almost more 
[frequently mentioned by the expression "i:n than by its 
Semitic equivalent nt.^^ The denarius being esteemed equal 
in value to an Attic drachma, calculations were still made by 
drachmas. Still this mode of computation was no longer 
fipequent.^^ (3) Of copper coins, the two as piece, or duporC- 
dins (Hebr. p^iia), is chiefly mentioned.^^^ Such a dupondius 
is also meant in the saying of Christ, Luke xii. 6, where the 
Vulgate rightly translates aaaaptcov Svo by dipatidio. (4) The 
most common copper coin was the as, Greek aaadpiov (Matt 
X. 29 ; Luke xii. 6), Hebr. idk, sometimes expressly designated 

of Jewish Coinage (1864), pp. 232-248 ; Winer and De TVette*8 above- 
mentioned works. On the Roman coinage, comp. especially the excellent 
summary in Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, voL ii. (1876), pp. 8-75. 
The two chief modern works are Mommsen, Gesch. des romischen Milnz- 
wesens, 1860, and Hnltsch, Griechuiche und romlscJie Metrologie, 1882. 

^^* 2t\t 13n, Maascr ^heni ii. 7, iv. 9 ; Shekalim vi. 6 ; Nasir v. 2 ; 
Baha kamma iv. 1 ; Shebnoth vi. 3 ; Meila vi. 4. On the Roman aureus 
(called also denarius aureus), see Marquardt, ii. 25 sq. ; Hultsch, p. 308 sqq. 
That the DHt I^H was equal to 25 denarii appears, e.g., from Kethuhoth x, 4 ; 
Baha kamma iv. 1. 

1G4 13^1, e.g. Pea viii. 8 ; Demai ii. 6 ; Maaser shcni ii. 9 ; Shekalim 
iL 4; Beza iiL 7; Kethuhoth v. 7,'vi. 3, 4, x. 2; Kiddushin i. 1, ii. 2; 
Baha mezia iv. 5 ; Arachin vL 2, 5, and elsewhere. ttt» Pf:o> viii. 8, 9 ; 
Jama iii. 7 ; Kethuhoth i. 5, vi. 5, ix. 8 ; Gitiin vii 5 ; Kiddushin in, 2 ; 
Baha kamma iv. 1, viii. 6 ; Baha hathra x. 2. 

^•* ZpetXf^i, Luke xv. 8 sq. ; Joseph. Vita, 44. In both passages, however, 
diacbmae of Tyrian value may be intended ; comp. below, note 172. 

^•* pnjIB, Pea viii. 7 ; Shebiith viii. 4 ; Maaser sheni iv. 8 ; Eruhin 
viiL 2 ; Baha mezia iv. 5 ; Baha hathra v. 9 ; Shehuoth vi. 3 ; Kelim 
xviL 12 (in the last expressly named as the Italian pondion (^p^O^K pn3^S)v 
From Baha hathra v. 9, it is evident that a pondion =*= two asses, as is also 
expressly noticed in the Talmud {jer, Kiddushin 58^ ; hah, Kiddushin 12a ; 
Lightfoot, Horae Jiehr, on Matt. v. 26, Opp, ii. 288 sq.). The pondion is 
therefore without doubt the Roman dupondius, as Guisius on Pea viiL 7 
(in SarenhuBius' Mishna i. 7) has remarked. 
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as the Italian as, ^pfjiD'»K idk.^^" It amounted originally to one- 
tentli, but after the second Punic war (B.C. 217), to only 
one-sixteenth of a denarius.^^^ (5) The smallest copper coin 
was the •^^^"'B, amounting to only the eighth of an as}^ It 
was unknown to the Eoman system of coinage, its name too is 
Semitic. ■-■ The Xctttov however which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment (Mark xii 42 ; Luke xii. 59, xxi. 2), and is, according 
to Mark xii 42, the half of a quadrans, is identical with it. 
Coins of this size are in fact found in the period of the later 
Asmoneans and single ones in the Herodian-Eomish period.^"^ 
It is however striking, that both in the Mishna and the New 
Testament reckonings are made by this smallest portion of the 
as, and not by the semis (half as) and quadrans (quarter as), 
while the latter were then coined in Palestine also, and indeed 
more frequently than the Xeirrov}^^ The mode of reckoning 
seems, according to the latter, to have come down from pre- 
Roman times, but to have remained in use even after the 
introduction of the Eoman valuation. The coins issued in 
the Phoenician towns, especially in Tyre, which were in cir- 
culation in Palestine even when no more were made according 
to this standard, differed in value from the Eoman coins.^^* 

i«7 ip^t^H^ -^DK, Kiddushin i. 1 ; Edujoth iv. 7 ; ChuUin iii. 2 ; Mik- 
waoth ix. 5. On "^DK in general, e.ff. Pea viiL 1 ; Shebiith viii. 4 ; Maasc- 
roih iL 5, 6 ; Maaser sheni iv. 8, 8 ; Erubin vii. 10 ; Baha mezia iv. 6 ; 
Baha bathra v. 9. 

^®* Marquardt, Rdmische StaatsoerwaUung, ii. 16. 

^^^ HDVIB, Kiddushin L 1, ii. 1, 6; Baba kamma ix. 5, 6, 7; Baba mezia 

iv. 78 ; Shebuoth vi. 1, 3 ; Edujoth iv. 7. That it amounted to the eighth 
of the as is said Kiddushin i. 1 ; Edujoth iv. 7. 

^^^ See Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, p. 301. 

^"^^ See Madden, as above. The semis and quadrans are not to my know- 
ledge mentioned in the Mishna, but first occur in the Jerusalemite and 
Babylonian Talmud. In the New Testament indeed the quadrans {koI- 
peiifTns) is twice mentioned. But in one passage (Mark xii. 42) the words 
iartit Kolpei^vis are only an explanation on the part of the evangelist ; in 
the other (Matt v. 26) the expres^on jcolpu^rns was probably inserted by 
the evangelist in place of ya^rov offered by his authority, and preserved by 
St. Luke (xii. 69). The authorities therefore of our Gospels mention only 
the AsTTToy, as the Mishna mentions only the nD*l"IQ- 

^'^ The coins of Phoenician valuation were somewhat lighter than the 
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That which applies to money, the medium of commerce, 
applies also to its objects. Here too we everywhere come upon 
the track of Greek and Eoman names and matters.^^^ At the 
same time we must not overlook the fact, that Palestine with 
her abundance of natural products made on her part large 
contributions to the commerce of the world ; the produce of 
her soil and her industrial commodities went into all lands 
and were some of them world-famed.^^* But whether the 

Roman ; see Hultsch, Griech. und rom. Metrologie, p. 694 sqq. A vofAt^fAa 
Tt/fioy, of the value of 4 drachmae, is mentioDed by Josephus, BeU. Jud. ii. 21. 
2 ; comp. VilGf 13, s. Jin. The hlpxxf^oy (Matt. xvii. 24) and the orxrip 
(=1 4 drachmae, Matt. xvii. 27) are coins of this valuation : for the temple 
tribute, as well as those generally prescribed in the A. T., were dis- 
charged according to Tyrian valuation {Mishna Bechoroth viii. 7 ; Tosefta 
Kethuboth xiL fn,), because this corresponded to the Hebrew ; comp. 
Hultsch, pp. 604 sq.^ 471. When Josephus states the value of the vofAtofAot 
Tvptov to have been 4 Attic drachmae, this is but an approximate valuation, 
forthe Tyrian tctradrachmon was somewhat lighter than the Attic (Hultsch, 
595 sq.). 

^^^ On the commercial commodities of antiquity, see especially Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben der Romer, vol. ii., Leipzig 1882 (2nd ed. of the romischen 
Privatalterthumer, voL ii.). Karl Friedr. Hermann and H. Bliimner, Lehrh, 
der griechischen PrivatalterthUmer, Freiburg 1882. Biichsenschiitz, Die 
HaupW&tten des Gewerbfleisses im klassischen AUerthums^ Leipzig 18C9. 
On the products of Egypt in particular, Lumbroso, Recherches sur 
Vdconomie politique de VEgypte sous Us Lagides, Turin 1870. On the arts of 
the Restoration, Bliimner, Technologie und lerminologie der Gewerbe und 
KUnste bei Griechen und Romer)}, vols. i.-iiL, Leipzig 1875-1884. The 
Edictum Diocletiani de pretiisrerum (1st ed.) given — (1) by Mommsen in the 
reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, phil.-hist. CL vol. iii. 1851, pp. 
1-80, with Appendix, pp. 388-400 ; (2) by Waddington in Le Bas et Wad- 
dington, Inscr, vol. iiL, Explications, pp.. 145-191 ; (3) by Mommsen in 
Corp, Inscr. Lat. vol. iil 2, pp. 801-841, is a copious source of informa- 
tion concerning goods. I quote from Waddington 's edition. 

^^* On the commercial commodities of Palestine, see Movers, Die 
Phdnicier^ ii. 3 (1856), pp. 200-235 ; Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. der Juden,yp. 
88-117 ; Bliinmer, Die gewerbliche Ihdtigkeit, etc., pp. 24-27. A survey of 
the chief commodities in the fourth century after Christ is given in the 
Totius orbis descriptio in Miiller, Geographi gr. minores, ii 513 sqq. c. 29 • 
Ascalon et Gaza in negotiis eminentes et abimdantes omnibus bonis mittuut 
omni regioni Syriae et Aegypti vinum optimum . . . c. 31 : Quoniam ergo 
ex parte supra dictas descripsimus civitates, necessarium mihi videtur, ut 
etiam quidnam unaquaeque civitas proprium habeat exponamus, ut qui 
legit, certam eorum scientiam habere possit. Scythopolis igitur, Laodicia, 
Byblus, Tyrus, Berytus omni mundo linteamen emittunt; Sarepta vero, 
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commodities were produced in the land or introduced from 
abroad, they equally bore in large proportion the impress of 
the prevalent Hellenistic cidture ; the produce of the interior 
was regulated by its requirements, while just the objects 
which were the fashion in all the world were those which 
were imported into Palestine.^^* 

A series of examples from the three departments of (1) 
provisions (2), clothing and (3) furniture may serve as a 
further illustration. Of foreign provisions, e,g., there were 
known in Palestine Babylonian sauce (^D^), Median beer 
0??^), Edomite vinegar (rp^n) and Egyptian zythos (rfnn)."« 
Also other Egyptian products, viz. fish,'" mustard, kiirl^is, 

Caesarea, Neapolis et Lydda purQuram praestant ; omnes autem fructiferae 
vino, oleo et fnimento ; Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in 
Palaestina regione, in loco qni dicitur Hiericho, similiter et Damasci minores 
palmulas, sed utiles, et pistaciom et omne genus pomorum. Especially 
famous was the linen manufacture of Scythopolis. In the Edictum DiocL 
c xvii.-xviii., the linen goods of Scythopolis stand first as the most expen- 
sive. See also Jer. Kiddushin il 6: J«5r H^no pN3n D'^plH \TW^ ^^3, 
Movers, ii. 8, 217 sq. Herzfeld, p. 107. Marquardt, Das Privatkhen der 
Rdmer^ ii. 466. Biichsenschiitz, p. 61. BlUmner, Die gewerhl. Thcitigkeit, 
p. 25. The Mishna too assumes, that Galilee carried on chiefly the manu- 
factore of linen, and Judea on the contrary that of woollen goods (Baba 
kamma x. 9). Hence there was a wool-market at Jerusalem. 

1"* On imported articles, see also Herzfeld, Handehgeschichtc, pp. 117-129. 

176 All four are mentioned, Pesachim iii. 1, as examples of provisions, 
which are prepared from kinds of grain and have gone through a process of 
fermentation. On the Egyptian fD^of (a kind of beer, Hebr. Din^T> not 
DWT, see Levy, Nenhthr. WorUrhuch^ ».r.), comp. Theophrast. de caus, 
plant, vi. 11. 2. Diodor. i. 84. Plinius, xxii. 164. Strabo, xviL p. 824. 
Digest, xxxiii. 6, 9. Edict Diocletiani, ii. 12. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald, s.v. 
Waddington's explanations to the Edict. Diocl. p. 154. Pauly's Encykl 
s.v. cereuisia. Marquardt, Privatkhen der Rdmer, ii. 444. Hermann and 
Bliimner, Griech. Pnvatkhen^ p. 285. Hehn, Kultnrpfhnzen und Hausthiere 
(8rd ed. 1877), p. 136 sq. Schleusner's Lexicon in LXX. s.v. and the 
Lexicons generally. It also occurs in the Greek translations of the Old 
Testament Isa. xix. 10. 

i'7 Machshirin vi. 8. Pickled fish (t«/»/x>j), which are produced in 
large quantities in different places in Egypt, and formed a considerable 
article of exportation, are intended (Bliimner, Dk gewerhl Thaiigkeit, etc., 
pp. 14, 17. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 188. The expositors of Num. xi. 5). 
A large number of places on the Egyptian coast had the name of Tuptx^eii 
from this branch of industry (Steph. Byz, s.v.). See, concerning its wide 
diffusion, Marquardt, Privatkhen der Romero il 420 sqq., and the chief 
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beans, lentils.^"® Likewise Cilician groats/'^ Bithynian cheese,^^^ 
Greek pumpkins/®^ Greek and Eoman hyssop/®^ and Spanish 
kolias.^®^ From abroad came also, as their foreign names 
show, e,g, asparagus, lupines and Persian nuts.^^* Very 
widely diffused in Palestine was the custom of salting fish or 
pickling them in brine, as the name of the town Tapix^at on 
the Lake of Gennesareth and the frequent mention of bri^e 
{muries) in the Mishna prove.^^ The foreign origin of this 
custom also is evident from its foreign name. 

Of materials for dress and garments of foreign origin the follow- 
ing are mentioned: Pelusian and Indian linen and cotton fabrics,^^ 

work there cited, viz. Kbhler, Taptxos on recherches sur Vhisfoire ct les 
antiquity des pickeries de la Russie m&idionale {Memoircs de VAcademie 
imp. des sciences de St. Petcrshourg, vi. serie, voL i. 1832, pp. 3^7-490). 
^*^ Mustard (^in), Kilajim i. 2. Pumpkins (njb^), Kilajim i. 2, 5. 

• • ■ 

Beans (hB)f Kilajim i. 2, ii. 11, iii. 4 ; Shebiith ii. 8, 9 ; Shahhath ix. 7 ; 
Nedarim viL 1, 2. Lentils (D^Cny), Maascroth v. 8 ; Kelim xvii. 8. 

Egyptian lentils were known also in Rome, sec Plinius, xvi. 201 ; Marquardt, 
iL 410. Their cultivation in Egypt is of ancient date, see Hehn, Kultur- 
pjiamen und Hausthiere (3rd ed.), p. 188. 

1^ ^p^P D'Hi, Maaseroth v. 8; Kelim xvii, 12; Ncgaim vi. 1. 

^** ^RiilDl.rw^ai, Aboda sara ii. 4 (for thus we should here read, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, instead of the corrupt ^p^^jiK n''3 n:*33). 
Bithynian cheese is also spoken of, Plinius, xi. 241 ; trans roaria vero 
Bithynus fere in gloria est. 

^"^^ nW npin, KHajim i. 5, ii. 11 ; Orla iii. 7 ; Ohahth viii. 1. 

*** J^^ 31TK and ^iyr\ 31TiC, Negaim xiv. 6 ; Para xi. 7, The former al.io 
Shabbaih xiv. 3. 

^^* pDDKn D^^Sp, Shahhath xxiL 2 ; Machshirin vi. 3. The colias is a 
kind of tunny -fish (see concerning it Plinius, xxxii. 14G ; Marquardt, ii. 422 
and the Lexicons). It was of course salted for commerce and was like the 
Spanish riptxos everywhere well known (Marquardt, ii. 421 ; Bliimuer, pp. 
180-185). 

iM Asparagus (D131BDX» dc/rapayos), Nedarim vi. 10. Lupinc3 (DIDlin, 
HpfMi)y Shabbaih xviii. 1 ; Machshirin iv. 6 ; Tchul jom. i. 4. Persiau 
nuts OpD^QK, Il£pffiKfi)y Kilajim i. 4 ; Maaseroth i. 2. In both places, as 
the context shows, not peaches, but Persian nuts are meant, on Avliich 
oomp. Marquardt, ii 411. 

18* D^*TtD» Terumoth xi. 1 ; Joma viii. 3 ; Nedarim vi. 1 ; Ahoda sara ii. 4 ; 
Kelim x. 5. 

i«« The garments worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
were, according to Joma iii. 7, made of both materials. In the morning 
he wore the poi^D, in the afternoon the pin^n (whether these were of 
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Cilician hairclotb,^^ the sagum (di^d), the dalmatica (pv^^'O^). 
the paragandion (niiis), the stola (x^htyixC)}^ the hand- 
kerchieT (p'l^D, aovhdpiov)}® the felt bat (p^i>B, irCKiov), 
the felt socts (k'^^DOK, i/JLirlXta), the sandals (^3D), of which 
the Laodicean Op''1^ injD) are mentioned as a special kindJ^ 

linen or cotton is not shown by these designations). The fine linen 
of Pelusinm was famous; see Pliuius, xix. 1. 14: Aegyptio lino minimum 
fimiitatis, , plurimum lucri. Quattuor ibi genera : Taniticum ac Pelusia' 
cum, Buticum, Tentyriticum. Movers, ii. 3. 318. BiichsenschUtz, 62 sq. 
Bliimner, Die gewerhUche ThCitigkeit, p. 6 sqq., especially 16. — Indian 
materials (o^o^/oy ^lifltKov, 666m ^UhKyi^aivhovi; ^UltKat) are e.g. also frequently 
mentioned in the Periplus maris Erythraei (see above, note 157) as articles 
of commerce (§ 6, 31, 41, 48, G3). Probably cotton goods are to be under- 
stood. See Marqnardt, iL 472 sq. Fabricius, Der Periplus des erythrdischen 
Meeres (1883), p. 123, and Brand's article, *' Ueber die antiken Namen und 
die geographische Verbreitung der Baumwolle im Alterthum^' (1866), 
quoted in both these two works. 

^^^ V^^P' ^^^''"* xx\x. 1. — Cilicium was a cloth made of goat's hair, and 
used for very various purposes (coarse cloaks, curtains, covers, etc). See 
Marquardt, ii. 463; Buchsenschiitz, 64; Blumner, 30. If then St Paul was 
A cKn^o'jroios of Tarsus in Gilicia (Acts xviii. 3), his calling was closely 
connected with the chief manufacture of his native place. In the Mishna 
^ph'^p is called "felf iEih), e.g. matted (verjilztes) hair on the beard, 
chest, etc. {Mikwaoih ix. 2). 

^*® DliD, Kelim xxix.^1 ; Mikwaoth viL 6. p^p^tDD^, Kilajim ix. 7. 
y\y\Qj ShekaUm iii. 2 ; Kelim xxix. 1. n^^lDViC, Joma vii. 1 ; Gittin viL 6. 
For particulars respecting this piece of clothing, see Marquardt, ii. 584 sq., 
563 sq., 536 sq. Waddington, explanations tathe Edict Dioclet. pp. 176 sq., 
182, 174 sq. Moramsen, Reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, phiL-hist, 
CI. iii. 71, 391. — ^The sagum was a mantle which left the arm at liberty, and 
was therefore especially worn by soldiers and artisans. The three others are 
different kinds of underclothing (hence in the Armenian translation of the 
Bible paregdt more frequently occurs for x*^"^ \ see Lagarde, Gesammelte 
Ahhandiungtn, 1866, p. 209 sq.). The dalmatica is also mentioned in 
Epiphan. Haer., when speaking of the garments of the scribes. 

i»9 |nniD, Shabhath iii. 3 ; Joma vi. 8 ; Sanhedrin vi. 1 ; Tamid vii. 3 ; 
Kelim xxix. 1. In the New Testament, Luke xix. 20; John xi. 44, xx. 7 ; 
Acts xix. 12. Much matter concerning it is also found in Wetstein, Nov. 
Test, on Luke xix. 20, and in the Lexicons. 

"0 jv^Bj Kelim xxix. 1 ; Nidda viiL 1. K''i>BDK, Jehamoth xii. 1 ; Kelim 
xxvii. 6 (comp. Marquardt, ii. 486 ; Waddington, p. 164 ; Mommsen, p. 71). 
in3D» eg' Shabhath vi. 2, 5, x. 3, xv. 2 ; Shekalim iii. 2 ; Beta i. 10 ; 
JMegilla iv. 8 ; Jehamoth xii. 1 ; Arachin vi. 5. The sandal-maker was 
called n^3D, Jehamoth xii. 5 ; Kethuboth v. 4 ; Ahoth iv. 11 ; Kelim v. 5. 
See on sandals in general, Marquardt, ii. 577 sq. ; Hermann and Bliimner, 
Griechische Privatalterthiimer, pp. 181, 196. ^pn^ b^^D, Kelim xxvi. 1. 
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A series too of technical expressions in the department of 
manufactured articles testifies to the influence of Greek 
models. The spun thread is called «d''d (yrjfia), a certain 
arrangement of the loom on^p (Kaipos;),^^^ the tanner '•Din 
(fivpaev^)}^ Of raw materials, hemp (e.g, DU3p, Kavva^o^ 
Kawafii^) was first introduced into Palestine by the Greeks.^'*'^ 
Domestic ntoisils of foreign, especially of Greek and Eonian 
origin, are everywhere plentiful. Of Egyptian utensils, a 
basket, a ladder, and a rope are mentioned,^^* also a Tyrian 
ladder,^** Sidonian dishes or bowls.'^'' Of Greek and Eoman 
utensils we find the bench (f>DBD, suhscllium), the aun- 
chair -(«mnp, KaOiSpa), the curtain {\h\_vdum), the mirror 
(«n5)pBDK, specularia), the Corinthian candlestick.^^^ For 
eating and drinking, e.g, the plate («i>i3lpD«, scutella), the 
bowl{^"b^B, <I>ul\i]), the table-cloth (nao, mappa)P^ For cases 

Which Laodicea is meant caDnot be ascertained, probably the Phryguin, 
vhich was famed for its manufactures {Edict, DiocL; Marquardt, ii. 460 ; 
Biichsenschutz, p. C5 ; Blumncr, pp. 27, 28). The Syrian Laodicea was 
chiefly famous for its linen manufacture {Edict, Diocl. xviL-xviii. ; Mar- 
quardt, ii. 466 ; Biichsenschiitz, p. 61 ; Bliimner, p. 26). 

*•' KtD^Dt Erubin x. 13; Shckalim viii. 6; Kelimiax. 1, xxix. 1 ; Negaim xi. 
10. OWpy Shabhath xiii. 2; Kelim xxi. 1. Comp. on the xalpo;, especially 
Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe undKUnstey \, 126 sqq. 

"» ^DIU, Kethuboth vii 10. ^pD^n (the- tan-yard), Shabhath i. 2 ; Baba 
bathra ii. 9. 

**' U\2^p9 Kilajim v. 8, ix. 1, 7 ; Negaim xL 2. On the comparatively late 
diffusion of hemp, see Hehn, Kuhurpjlaiizen u, Ilausthiere (3rd ed.), p. 168 sq. 

*»* Basket (nS^BS), Shabbath xx. 2; Sota ii. 1, iii. 1; Kelim xxvi. 1. The 

reading also of Tebuljom, iv. 2 is certainly nCJ^D3 instead of nD^B3. Ladder 
(D^), Baba bathra iil 6 ; Sabim iii. 1, 3, iv. 3. Rope (73n), Sota i, 6. 

^'* Baba bathra iiL 6 ; Sabim iii. 3. 

1®* Kelim iv. 3. D''D^p, comp. the Biblical npp. Glass vessels are 

certainly meant ; for the making of glass vessels formed in Roman times a 
main branch of Sidonian industry. Plinius, H. N. v. 19. 76 : Sidon artifex 
vitri Hermann and Bliimner, Gricch, PrivaialterthUmcr, p. 437 sq. 
Marquardt, PrivatUben^ ii. 726. 

1®' ^DBD, Baba bathra iv. 6 ; Sanhedrin ii. l,Jin.; Kelim ii. 3, xxii. 3 ; 
Mikwaoth V. 2 ; Sabim iv. 4. Comp. Marquardt, ii. 704. fc<nnp, Kethuboth 
V. 6 ; Kelim iv. 8, xxii. 8 ; Marquardt, ii. 705. p^"*!, Kelim xx. 6, xxiv. 13. 
K^l^pfiDK, Kelim xxx. 2. Corinthian candlesticks in the possession of 
King Agrippa, Joseph. Vita, 13. 

"• K^3D, Shabbath xxi. 3 ; Beza i. 8 ; Moed katan iii. 7 ; Edvjoth iii. 9 
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of all kinds the most common designation is p^n, Otikt}}^ 
Sj)ecial kinds of wooden vessels are the cask or box {\\t:^^Pi 
ciipa), the wine-ban:el (did^b, iriBosi),^^ the chest_J^«Dj5p^f>3, 
y\(oa-a6/cofiov), the small chest (wnODp, Kafiirrpa), the casket 
(ndd^, Gopsa), the sack (qi^D, fiapa-vinov).^^ 

The stock of Greek and Latin words in the Mishna is far 
from being exhausted by the specimens quoted. They suffice 
however to give a vivid impression of the full adoption of 
Western manners and customs even in Palestine in the 
second century after Christ. The influence of the Greek 
language reached still farther. For even in cases where the 
introduction of Western productions and notions is not treated 
of, we meet with the use of Greek words in the Mishna. The 
air is called^Ti5< (a^/o),^®^ the form DBllD (rtJTro?), the sample or 
pattern kd^IT (Setyfia),^^ an ignorant, a non-professional, or a 
private individual ^^^jn^^lBuoTrj^^, a dwarf D33 (ydvvof;), a 
robber d''OD^ Q^v^ti]^).^^^ For the notion " weak " or " ill " 

(Ni>3lD elsewhere means a marble slab in the floor, Sota ii. 2, Middoth i. 9, 
iii. 3, or a tablet with pictures, Rosh hashana, ii. 8). S^tDlpDS, Moed katau 
ii. 7 ; Kelim xxx. 1. >i)>B, Sota ii. 2 ; Marquardt, ii. 632. nSD? Berachoth 
viii. 3 ; Marquardt, ii. 469. 

^^^ p^n, Shabbath xvi. 1 ; Kelim xvi. 7, 8. 

''^^•riDIp (any round hoUow vessel, cask, basket, box). Pea viii. 7 ; Demai 
ii. 5 ; Shabbath viiL 2, xviii. 1 ; Shekalim iii. 2 ; Keihuboth vi. 4 ; Kelim 
xvi. 3 ; Ohaloth vi. 2 ; Machshirai iv. 6, vL 3. DlD^a (more correctly 
DH^B), Baba mezia iv. 12 ; Baba bathra vi. 2 ; Kelim iii. 6 ; Marquardt, ii. 
45, 626 sq. Hermann and Bliimner, PrivataltcrthUmer, p. 162. 

^^^ KDpDlfji, Gittin iii. 3 ; Baba mezia i. 8 ; Meila vi. 1 ; Ohaloth ix. 
15. According to the latter passage a coffin might have the form of a 
yyMaaoKOf^ov or a xetfcjrrpot. The LXX. (2 Chron. xxiv. 8, 10, 11) put 
y'Kotaaox.ofAQv for ji^K. In the New Testament (John xii. 6, xiii. 29) yX«j(ro- 

KOfjLoy is a money-box. See on all these meanings, Wetstein, Nov, Test, on 
John xiL 6, and the Lexicons. N^ODp, Kelim xvi. 7 ; Ohaloth ix. 16. fcCDSp, 
Ktlim xvi. 7 ; Marquardt, il 705 sq. Cjl^TlD, Shabbath viii. 5 ; Kelim xx. 1. 

^°* -|''1X, Shabbath 3 ; Chagiga i. 8 ; Kethuboth xiii. 7 ; Gittin viii. 8 ; 
Kinnim ii. 1 ; Kdim i. 1, ii. 1, 8, iii. 4, and elsewhere ; Ohaloth iii. 3, iv. 1 ; 
Sabim v. 9. 

*®^ DDltD, e.g. the difiFerent shapes of the loaf (Demai v. 3, 4), or the shape 
in which the loaf was baked (Menachoth xL 1), or the holder for the 
TephiUin {Kelim xvL 7), or the formula for the bill of divorcement (Gittin 
iii. 2, ix. 5). fcCO^n, Shabbath x. 1, a specimen of seeds. 

2W ly^y]^ used very frequently in the most difiPerent relations, eg, of a 
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^tlie Greek expression d^^cdx {acOevrj^) for steep DiDDp 
(KaTa<f>€pi]s:) is used.^* The employment also of Greek and 
Latin proper names is pretty frequent even among the lower 
classes and the Pharisaic scribes. Not only were the aristo- 
cratic high priests, who were on friendly terms with the 
Greeks, called Jason and Alexander (in the Maccabean 
period), Boethus and Theophilus (in the Herodian period), 
not only did the Asmonean and Herodian princes bear the 
names of Alexander, Aristobulus, Antigonus, Herod, Archelaus, 
Philip, Antipas, Agrippa, but among men of the common 
people also, as the apostles of Christ, names such as Andrew 
and Philip appear. And in the circles of the Eabbinical scribes 
we find an Antigonus of Socho, a R Dosthai ( = Dositheus), a 
E. Dosaben Archinos (for such and not Harkinas was the Greek 
name of his father), E. Chananiah ben Antigonus, E. Tarphon 
( = Tryphon), E. Papias, Symmachus. Latin names also were 
early naturalized. The John Mark mentioned in the New 
Testament was, according to Acts xii. 12, a Palestinian ; so too 
was Joseph Barsabas, whose surname was Justus (Acts i. 23). 
Josephus mentions besides the well-known Justus of Tiberius, 
also eg, a Niger of Pertea.^^^* 

But all that has been said does not prove that the Greek 
language also was familiar to the common people of Palestine. 
However large the number of Greek words which had pene- 
trated into the Hebrew and Aramaic, an acquaintance with 

layman as distioguished from a professional craftsman (Moed katan i. 8, 
10), or of a private individual in distinction from a ruler or ofHcial 
(Nedarim v. 6 ; Sanhedrim x. 2 ; Git tin i. 5) ; also of ordinary priests as 
diBtingoished from the high priest {Jehamoth ii. 4, vi. 2, 3, 5, vii. 1, ix. 1, 
2, 8). D3D, Bechoroth vii. 6, and in the proper name D33 p pyiOK', Bikkurim 
iii 9 ; SJiahbath xvL 5, and elsewhere ; also of animals (Para ii. 2) and 
objects (Tamid iii. 5 ; Middoth iii. 5). D^tOoS usually in the plural 
D''IDD^, Berachoth i. 3 ; Pea ii. 7, 8 ; Shabbath ii. 5 ; Pcsachim iii. 7 ; 
Nasir vL 3 ; Baba kamma vi. 1, x. 2. 

5®^ D^itDDiC, Berachoth il 6 ; Joma iii. 5. DlBt3p» Ohaloth iii 3 ; 
Tohoroth viiL 8, 9. 

*®** Compare in general, Hamburger, Real- Encycl far Bibcl und Talmud, 
Div. ii, article " Namen." 
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Greek by the mass of the people is not thereby proved. In 
fact, it must be assumed, that the lower classes in Palestine 
possessed either no knowledge, or only an insufficient one of 
Greek. When the Apostle Paul wanted to speak to the 
\ people in Jerusalem, he made use of the Hebrew (Aramaic ?) 
V 1 tongue (Acts xxi 40, xxil 2). When Titus during the 
siege of Jerusalem repeatedly summoned the besieged to 
surrender, this was always done in Aramaic, whether Titus 
commissioned Josephus to speak, or spoke in his own name by 
the help of an interpreter.^^ Thus the incidental knowledge 
of Greek on the part of the people was in any case by no 
means an adequate one. On the other hand it is probable, 
that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty widely 
diffused, and that the more educated classes used it without 
difficulty.^^ Hellenistic districts not only surrounded 
Palestine on almost every side, but also pushed far into the 
interior (Samaria, Scythopolis). Constant contact with them 
was inevitable. And it is not conceivable, that this should 
continue without the diffusion of a certain amount of know- 
ledge of the Greek language in Palestine also. To this must 
be added, that the country, both before and after the 
Asmonean period, was under rulers, whose education was a 
Greek one: first under the Ptolemies and Seleucidse, then 



200 Joseph. BcU. Jud. v. 9. 2, vi. 2. 1. Interpreter, BeU. Jtid. vi. 6. 2. 
If it sometimes appears as though Titus had spoken directly to the people 
(BeU. Jud. V. 9. 2, vi. 2. 4), we see from the latter passages that this is 
only in appearance, and that Josephus had to interpret his speech {Bell. 
Jud. vi. 2. 6, init.). 

2°' The question respecting the diffusion of Greek in Palestine has been 
much discussed both in ancient and modem times. The copious literature is 
recorded in Hase, Lehen Jesu^ § 29, note h, Gredner, Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, p. 183. Volbeding, Index Dissertationum quibus singuli hisioriae 
N, T. etc. loci illustrantur (Lips. 1849), p. 18. Danko, Historia Revelationis 
divinae Nov. Test. (Vindob. 1867) p. 216 sq. Of more modem times. Hug, 
Einl. in die Schriften des N. T, (4th ed. 1847) iL 27-49. Rettig, 
Ephcmerides exegetico-theologicae fasc. iii. (Gissae 1824) pp. 1-5. Thiersch, 
Versuch zur HersteUung des histor. Standpuncts (1846), p. 48 sqq. Roberts, 
Discussions on the Gospels^ Cambridge and London 1864, Macmillan & Go. 
(571, p. 8). Delitzsch, Saat und Hoffnung, 1874, p. 201 sqq. 
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under the Herodians aud Eonians; nay some even of the 
Asmoneans promoted Greek civilisation. The foreign rulers 
too brought with them into the country a certain amount of 
elements moulded by Greek training. We know of Herod 
especially, that he surrounded himself with Greek literati 
(see § 15). There were foreign troops in the land; Herod 
had even Thracian, German and Gallic mercenaries.^^ The 
games given by Herod at Jerusalem brought not only foreign 
artists, but spectators from abroad into tlie holy city.^^^ But . 
the most numerous concourse of strangers took place at the I 
great annual Jewish festivals. The thousands of Jews, who 
came on these occasions from all parts of the world to Jeru- 
salem, were for the most part both in language and education 
Hellenists. And not only Greek Jews, but actual Greeks, i.c, 
proselytes, came at the Jewish feasts to Jerusalem to sacrifice 
and worship in the temple (comp. John xii. 20 sqq.). We 
must conceive of the number of such proselytes, who made r 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, as something considerable. 
Again many Jews, who had received a Greek education 
abroad, took up their permanent abode at Jerusalem, and 
even formed there a synagogue of their own. Hence wc find 
at Jerusalem in the times of the apostles a synagogue of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and Asiatics 
(Acts vi. 9 ; comp. ix. 20), in whicli it is uncertain whether one 
congregation or five are spoken of.^°*'* In Galilee the larger 
towns had probably a fraction of Greek inhabitants. We know 
this for certain of Tiberias,^^^ not to speak of the mainly non- 
Jewish Caesarea Philippi. Together with this strong penetra- 
tion of the interior of Palestine by Greek elements, there 
must have been not infrequently the necessary acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue. And single tmces actually point to 

so« Antt. xvii. 8. 3. 209 j,,,,. ^v. 8. 1. 

**^» A synagogue of the Alexandrians at Jerusalem is also mentioned, 
Tosefta MegiUa ill, ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 224, 2G ; Jcr. Mcyilla 73^ (in 
Lightfoot, Horae on Acts tI 9). 

"® Joleph. Vita, 12. 

DIV. n. VOL. L D 
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this. For while the Asmoneans had their coins stamped with 
both Greek and Hebrew inscriptions, the Herodians and 
Eomans coined even the money intended for the Jewish region 
proper with merely Greek inscriptions ; and it is known from 
the gospel history that the (undoubtedly Greek) inscription 
upon the coins of Caesar could be read without difiBculty at 
Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 20 sq. ; Mark xii. 16 ; Luke xx. 24).^" 
The statement of the Mishna, that even in the temple certain 
vessels were marked with Greek letters, is certainly supported 
there by only one authority (K. Tomael), while according to 
the prevailing tradition the letters were Hebrew.^^^ When 
further it is determined in the Mishna that the writing of 
divorcement might be in the Greek language also,^^* and that 
the Holy Scriptures might be used in the Greek translation,^^* 
both these permissions may refer to the Jewish Dispersion 
beyond Palestine. The notice on the contrary, that at the 
time of the war of Titus (or more correctly Quietus) it was 
forbidden to any one to have his son instructed in Greek,^^^ 
presupposes, that liitherto that which was now prohibited had 
taken place in the sphere of Eabbinic Judaism.^^^ Nor can 
the circumstance be otherwise explained, than by a certain 
familiarity with Greek, that in the Mishna the names of Greek 
letters are often used for the explanation of certain figures, 
e.g, ^3 for the explananation of the figure X, or «©? for the 
explanation of the figure T?^^ 

From the commencement of the Koman supremacy the 
Latin was added to the Greek language and culture. But 
Latin, as in all the eastern provinces, so also in Palestine, 
attained no wide diffusion till the later imperial period. In 
the first centuries the Eoman ofiicials in their intercourse with 

^'^ Comp. the representation of such a denarius as Jesus probably bad in 
His hand, in Madden's History of Jewish Coinage^ p. 247. 

212 Shckalim iii. 2. "3 Qutin ix. 8. 

21* Megilla i. 8. «i» Seta ix. 14. 

*i^a Comp. on the general position of Rabbinical Judaism to Greek edu- 
cation, Hamburger, Ecal-Enryd.^ 2nd Div., art. " Griechenthum." 

2i« ^3, Menachoth vL 3 ; Kdim xx. 7. «133, Middoih iiL 1 ; Kelim xxviii. 7. 
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provincials exclusively employed the Greek language. It was 
only in oflBcial documents, inscriptions, and the like, that 
Latin was, from the time of Caesar, also adopted. Thus e,g, 
Caesar commanded the Sidonians to set up in Sidon upon a 
brazen tablet his decree for the appointment of the Jewish 
high priest Hyrcanus II. in the Greek and Eoman languages 
{Anit xiv. 10. 2). Another official decree of the same period 
was in like manner to be set up in the Eoman and Greek 
tongues in the temples of Sidon, Tyre, and Ascalon {Antt. 
xiv. 10. 3). Mark Antony commanded the Tyrians to set 
up in a public place a decree issued by him in Greek and 
Latin {Antt. xiv. 12. 5). In the temple at Jerusalem there 
were placed at intervals on the enclosure {hpvif>aKTo^), beyond 
which a nearer approach to the sanctuary was forbidden to 
Gentiles, tablets {aTrjkaC) with inscriptions, which announced 
this prohibition partly in the Greek and partly in the Latin 
language {BelL Jud, v. 5. 2, vi 2. 4). The superscription also 
over the cross of Christ was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin (John xix. 20). Beyond such ofi&cial use Latin had not 
advanced in Palestine, in the early times of the Eoman 
supremacy. 



o 



Position of Judaism with respect to Heathenism, 



The more vigorously and perseveringly heathenism con- 
tinued to penetrate into Palestine, the more energetically did 
legal Judaism feel called upon to oppose it. On the whole 
indeed the advance of heathen culture could not, as has been 
shown, be prevented. But for that very reason the lines of 
defence against all illegality were only the more strictly and 
carefully drawn by the vigilance of the scribes. Extreme 
vigilance in this direction was indeed a vital question for 
Judaism. For, if it was not to succumb in the struggle for 
existence, in which it was engaged, it must defend itself with 
the utmost energy against its adversary. But the anxiety 
with which the struggle was carried on infinitely increased 



) 
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the danger which was to be guarded against, and which was 
in fact victoriously encountered. For the greater the subtilty 
with which casuistry determined the cases, which were to be 
regarded as a direct or indirect pollution through heathen 
customs, the more frequent was the danger of incurring it. 
Hence the course of events placed the pious Israelite in au 
all but unendurable position. He was in almost daily contact 
with heathenism, whether with persons or with goods and 
matters which sought and found entrance into Palestine in 
the way of trade and commerce. And the zeal of the scribes 
was continually increasing the number of snares, by which 
an Israelite w^ho was a strict adherent to the law micjht incur 
uncleanness through heathen practices. 

Two points especially were not to be lost sight of in guard- 
ing against heathen practices — (1) heathen idolatry and 
(2) heathen non-observance of the Levitical law of unclean- 
ness. With respect to both the Pharisaism of the scribes 
proceeded with extreme minuteness. (1) For the sake of 
avoiding even an only apparent approximation to idolatry, the 
Mosaic prohibition of images (Ex. xx. 4 sq. ; Deut. iv. 16 sq., 
xxvii. 15) was applied with the most relentless consistency.^^" 
To suffer anything rather than the setting up of the statue of 
Caligula in the temple was indeed quite right.^^^ But pictorial 
representations in general, such as the trophies in the theatre 
in the time of Herod,^^^ or the eagle at the gate of the teraple,^"^ 
were also repudiated. When Pilate marched his troops into 
Jerusalem with the eagles of the legions, a regular tumult 
took place.*^^ Vitellius took his troops by an indirect course 
from Antioch to Petra for the sole reason of not polluting 
the sacred soil of Judah by the Eoman eagles.^^ And at 
the outbreak of the war, the first thing to be done in 

"7 Comp. Winer, II WB,, art. ** BUdnerei." Ruetschi, art. ** Bilder/' in 
Herzog's Rcal-Encyd.^ 2nd ed. ii. 460 sqq. Wieseler, Beitrcige zur richtigen 
WUrdigung der Evv. p. 84 sqq. 

«i« Antt. xviii. 8 ; BeU. Jud. ii. 10. "» Antt. xv. 8. 1, 2. 

««o Antt. xvii. C. 2 ; Bell Jud. i. 83. 2. 

« 21 Antt. xviii. 3. 1 ; BiU, Jud, ii. 9. 2, 3. «2« Antt, xviii. 5. 3. 
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Tiberias was to destroy the palace of Antipas, because 
it was adorned with images of aniinals.^^^ It seems indeed, 
that coins with the image of the emperor were circulated in 
Judaea (Matt. xxii. 20, and parallel passages) ; but the coins 
issued there were not, from considerate forbearance, so 
stamped.^* When the famous scribe Gamaliel 11. justified liis 
visit to the baths of Aphrodite at Akko (Ptolemais) by saying, 
that the image of Aphrodite was there because of the baths, 
and not the baths because of the image of Aphrodite,^^^ this 
was a kind of consideration by no means generally recognised 
as valid in the sphere of legalistic Judaism. To obviate the 
danger of a direct or indirect encouragement of idolatry, or 
any kind of contact therewith, an Israelite was forbidden to 
transact business with Gentiles, to lend to, or borrow anything 
from them, to make them payments, or receive payments 
from them during the three days preceding, and, according to 
4 . ^ E. Ismael, also the three days following any heathen festival,^^ 
\ while on the festival itself an Israelite was to hold no kind of 
intercourse in the town.^" All objects, which might even 
possibly be connected with idolatrous worship, were forbidden. 
Thus heathen wine must not only be made no use of, because 
it might possibly have been offered as a libation, but it was 
also forbidden to derive any profit from it.^^ If wood had 
been taken from an idol grove all use of it was prohibited. 
If the stove had been heated by it, the stove must be broken 
to pieces, if it were still new ; but if it were old, it must be let 
to cool. If bread had been baked with it, not only the eating, 
but every use of it was forbidden. If such bread were mixed 
with other bread, no use of it was allowed. If a weaver's 

«« Vita, 12. 

^** Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, v. 82 sq. Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, pp. 134-153. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 
69 8qq., pi. iii. and iv. 

*** Aboda sara iiL 4. **^ Ahoda sara i. 1, 2. ^^^ Ahoda sara i. 4. 

*** Aboda sara ii. 3 ; comp. also the Gemara (Aboda Sara, or the wor- 
ship of idols, a tract from the Talmud, translated by Ferd. Christian Ewald, 
2nd ed. 1868, p. 213 sqq., especially 221 sqq.). 
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shuttle were made of such wood, its use was forbidden. If a 
garment had been made of the stuff woven therewith, all use 
of the garment was forbidden. If this garment had been 
mixed among others, and these again among others, the use 
of all was forbidden.^ 

If all this sufficiently provided for the separation of 
Judaism from heathenism, it was still further inculcated by 
the notion, that a Gentile — as a non-observer of the laws of 
purification — was unclean, and that consequently all inter- 
course with him was defiling; that further, for the same 
reason, even the houses of the heathen, nay all objects 
touched by them, — so far as these were receptive of Levitical 
uncleanness, — were to be regarded as unclean.^^ When it is 
said (Acts x. 28), that a Jew might have no intercourse with 
a heathen {aOefurov iarip avBpl ^loviaito KoKK&adai fj 
irpoaip'xj^cdai aXKo^vKtp), this must not indeed be misunder- 
stood to the extent of supposing that there was an absolute 
prohibition of all intercourse, yet it does mean that ceremonial 
uncleanness was incurred by such intercourse. All Gentile 
houses were as such unclean.^^^ Merely to enter them 
was to become unclean (John xviii. 28). All articles 
belonging to Gentiles and of a kind susceptible of Levitical 
uncleanness, were unclean, and needed before using some 
kind of purification. " If any one buys kitchen utensils of 
a Gentile, he must dip what is to be purified by dipping ; 
boil what is to be boiled and heat in the fire what is to be 
heated; spits and gridirons are to be made red-hot; knives need 
only be sharpened and they are clean." ^^ Apart from this 

*** Ahoda sara iii. 9. 

*8o Comp. also on what follows, Weber, System der altsynagogalcn paid- 
stinischen Theologie (1880), p. 68 sqq. 

*'^ Ohaloth xviii. 7. Comp. Kirchuer, Die j'ddisclie Passahfeier und Jesu 
letztes Maid (Progr. of the Duisburg Gymnasium, 1870), pp. 34-41. 
Delitzsch, Talmudische Studicn^ xiv. The uncleanness of Gentile houses 
according to Jewish notions is testified to in the N. T. {^Zeitschr. fiir luth, 
TheoL 1874, pp. 1-4). SchUrer on ^ecywy to -Traax^y John xviii. 28, 
akademische Festschrift (1883), p. 23 sq. 

*^* Ahoda sara v. 12. 
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uncleanness, which so many objects might contract by icsc on 
the part of Gentiles, there were lastly many heathen products, 
-which could not be used by Jews, because in their production 
the Jewish laws, especially those relating to the distinction 
between clean and unclean, had not been observed. Partly 
for the former, partly for the latter reason, the most ordinary 
provisions, if coming from the heathen, were not to be eaten 
by Jews, who were only allowed to use them by buying and 
selling. This was especially the case with milk milked by a 
heathen without an Israelite seeing it, also with the bread 
and oil of the heathen.^^ Neither could a strictly legal 
Israelite at auy time sit at meat at a Gentile table (Acts 
xi 3 ; Gal. ii. 12). Hence Israelites travelling in foreign 
countries were in very evil case, and, if they wanted to be 
exact in their observance of the law, had to restrict themselves 
to vegetable raw materials, as e.ff, certain priests, friends of 
Josephus, who having been brought as prisoners to Eome 
lived there upon nuts and figs.^^* 

To all the reasons here stated, which made intercourse 
with the heathen and their abode in the Holy Land a heavy 
burden to an Israelite, who was faithful to the law, was added 
an entirely opposite and doctrinal view, which caused the 
rule of strangers in the land of Israel to be felt as a glaring 
contrast between the ideal and reality. For the land was the 
property of the chosen people. None but Israelites could be 
landowners therein. Even the letting of houses and fields to 
the heathen was, according to the theory of the scribes, for- 
bidden.*^ And what with such views must have been their 



*^ Ahoda sara u. 6. AVith respect to oil, see Joseph. Antt. xii. 3. 1 ; 
Bell Jud. IL 21. 2 ; Vita^ 13. Ou the motives, see the Gemara {Ahoda 
sara, traiwlated by Ewald, p. 247 sqq.). Milk e.g. was forbidden, because 
there might possibly be mixed with it milk from unclean animals ; oil, 
because it might (at least according to one authority) have contracted un- 
cleamiess from unclean vessels. Talmudic authorities are not always clear 
even concerning the motives. See the discussions in the Gremara as above. 

«" Joseph. Vita, 3. 

*** Ahoda sara 1 8. The letting of fields was still more strictly forbidden 
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feelings at finding the heathen really in possession — if not 
privately yet politically — of the whole land ? Under such 
circumstances we can understand, that the question, whether 
it were lawful for a faithful Israelite to pay tribute to Caesar 
at all, would be one of serious consideration (Matt. xxii. 
15-22 ; Mark xii. 13-17 ; Luke xx. 20-26). 

Thus circumstances present us with a peculiar double 
picture: a yielding to the influence of heathen customs 
together with the erection of the strongest wall of partition 
against them. So far as the actual purpose of the latter 
was a defence against heathenism in its religious aspect, 
its aim was certainly attained. In other respects, however, 
heathen culture was not restrained by it, but only made a 
burdensome oppression to Israelites. 

tban that of houses, since in the fofmer case not only was the possession of 
the soil delivered up to Gentiles, but tithe was not paid on the produce. 



§ 23. CONSTITUTION. SANHEDRIM. HIGH PRIEST. 
I. THE HELLENISTIC TOWNS 

The Literature: 

Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum in vetiattis urbium Syriae nummis 

praesertim Mediceis expositae (Florence 1G89). I cite from the Leipsic 

edit. 1696. 
Belley, Supplements aux Dissertations da Cardinal Noris sur les opaques de* 

StfrO'Mac&lonienSy in the M^nwircs de CAcadMe des Inscriptions ct 

BtUeS' Lett res, ancient series, vols. xxvi. xxviii. xxx. xxxii. xxxv. Paris 

1769-1770. 
Eckhel, Doctrina numorum veternm. Vol. iii. Vindob. 1794. 
Miounet, Description de mdlailles antiques. Vol. v. Paris 1811. Supple- 
ment. VoL viii. Paris 1837. llccucil dent jflanches. Paris 1808. 
De Saulcy, Nnmismatiqne de la Terre Sainte, Description dcs monnaies auto* 

names et imperiales de la Palestine et de V Arabic P4tr4e, Paris 1874. 
Droysen, Geschichtc des Ilelknismus. 2ud ed. 3 parts in 6 half vols. 

Gotha 1877-1878. 
Stark, Gaza und die philist&ischc Kiiste. Jena 1852. 
Kohn, Die stddtiscfie und biirgerliche Ver/assung des rOmischen Reichs bis auf 

die Zeiten Justinians. 2 parts. Leipzig 186-4-1865. 
Kahn, Ueber die Entstehung der Stddte dcr Alien. Komenverfassung und 

Synoikismos. Leipzig 1878 (especially pp. 422-434). 
3Iarquardt, Romische StaatsverwaUung. Vol. i. (also under the title of 

Handb. der rom, Alterthiimer von Marquardt u. Mommsen, voL iv.). 

2nd ed. Leipzig 1881. 
Pauly's Real-Encyclopddie der ckissischen Alterthumswissenscha/t, unter den 

heir, Artikeln. 
Winer's and SchenkeVs BibUsche Realwortcrbucher, unter den bctr. Artikeln, 
The geographical works of Reland, Raumcr, Robinson, Ritter, Gaerin, and 

others (for the titles see above, § 2). 
Menke's BibelatlaSy maps iv. and v. 

Of fundamental importance in the political life of Palestine 
during the Hellenic era was the independent organization of 
large municipal communities. Tliis was indeed no novelty in 
Palestine, where from of old the large towns of the Philistine 
and Phoenician coasts had formed centres of political life. 
The entrance of Hellenism marks however a turning- 
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point in this respect also. XFor, on the one hand it 
essentially transformed the existing communities, while on 
the other it founded numerous new ones and made the 
municipal communities in general the basis of the political 
organization of the country in a far more thorough manner 
than before. HWherever Hellenism penetrated — especially on 
the Philistine coasts and the eastern boundaries of Palestine 
beyond the Jordan — the country districts were grouped 
around single large towns as their political centres. Each of 
such communities formed a comparatively independent whole 
managing its own internal affairs, and its dependence upon 
the rulers of Syria consisted only in the recognition of their 
military supremacy, the payment of taxes, and certain other 
performances. At the head of such a Hellenistically organized 
community was a democratic senate of several hundred 
members, which we may probably conceive of as resembling 
the Athenian ^ovXrj, i.e, as one changed annually, chosen from 
the Phylae, or as a committee chosen by lot from the people 
(Marquardt).^ It formed the ruling power, not for the town 
only, but also for all the smaller towns and villageg^ which 
belonjred to the often extensive district of the town^ The 
entire Philistinian and Phoenician coast was in this way 
divided into a number of municipal communities, some of 
which were of considerable importance. We have then 
briefly to consider as such the Hellenistic towns in the east 
and north-east of Palestine, the Hellenized towns in the 
interior of Palestine, such as Samaria and Scythopolis, and the 
towns founded by Herod and his sons, of which a considerable 
portion of the population was non-Jewish. 

1 The Senate of Gaza, €,g, consisted of 500 members (Joseph, AntU xiii. 
13. 3), that of Tiberias of 600 {BcU. Jud. ii. 21. 9). Comp. Kuhn, Die 
stiidtischc nnd hUrgcrliche Ver/assung, ii. 354. 

2 The furnishing of these towns with a district of greater or less extent 

will be shown in many cases in what follows. Compare on the Hellenistic 

town-constitution, F. W. Tittmann, Darstcllung der griechischen Staatsver- 

fass^ing, Leipzig 1822. Marquardt, ROmische StaatsvencaUung^ 1. 208-216 

(1881). Also much matter in the Corp, Inscr, Graec, p. 32 sqq. 
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With all their independence these towns of course par- 
ticipated on the whole in the political fate of the rest of 
Palestina In the time of the Diadochoi the government 
changed very frequently. Ptolemy I. three times took pos- 
session of Phoenicia and Palestine, and three times had to 
suiTender them. It was not till about 280 B.C. that Ptolemy 
(11.) Philadelphus succeeded in establishing the rule of the 
Ptolemies over these countries for a lengthened period.^ 
After that date not only Palestine proper, but also the whole 
of Phoenicia, as far as Eleutherus, south of Aradus, was under 
their dominion.* Their power, however, did not extend beyond 
Lebanon. Damascus already belonged to the Seleucidae.* 
In the years 219-217 b.c. Antiochus assumed a transitory 
possession of Palestine, but was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the unsuccessful battle at Eaphia. After the 
death of Ptolemy (IV.) Philopator, he however invaded 
Palestine a second time, and his victory at Panias (198 B.C.) 
was decisive in favour of the Seleucidae. From this time 
onward Palestine and the whole Philistinian-Phoenician coast 
belonged to the Syrian kingdom.® The supremacy of the 
Ptolemies, like that of the Seleucidae, found its expression 
chiefly in two points : in the appointment of military 
governors (orpaTrjyoi) in the regions sul^ject to their sway, 
and in the imposition of regular taxes. Josephus in his 
account of Josephus, the farmer of taxes, and his son Hyrcanus 
(Antt. xii. 4), gives us a very vivid picture of the manner in 
which the system of taxation was organized in the later 
period of their rule, a picture which, notwithstanding its 

* For partictdars, see Stark, Gaza und die philistdlsche KUstc^ pp. 847-367. 
It aeems probable, from an inscription of Oum el-Awamid, published by 
Renan (^Mission de Ph^iicie^ pp. 711-725), that Tyre had an era which began 
thirty-seven years later than that of the Seleucidae, t.f. 275 n.c. (see Renan 
as above, pp. 719-728). Its cause seems to have been the definite seizure 
of Phoenicia by Ptolemy II., who showed himself on that occasion the 
benefactor of the town. Comp. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1877, p. 192, 

* See Stark, pp. 368, 371. Kuhn, ii. 128 sq. 
' See below, on Damascus. 

* Farther particulars in Stark, pp. 875-406, 425 sqq. 
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fictitious colouring, certainly gives a faithful reflection of the 
institutions. It shows that the imposts were not collected by 
the authorities, but leased to great contractors, to whom their 
collection in the several towns was given up.^ 

Towards the end of the second century before Christ, the 
( kingdom of the Seleucidae increasingly exhibits an image 
; of dissolution. The central authority was so weakened by 
continual revolutions, that a multitude of independent com- 
munities were founded in the border lands of the empire. 
During this period therefore not only did the Jews obtain 
and maintain their full freedom, but a numher also of the 
larger towns, which had already in the wars between Syria 
and Egypt often played a part of their own, declared them- 
selves independent, and as a sign of their independence began 
a new computation of time. Thus Tyre had an era dating 
from the year 126 B.C. ; Sidon a similar one from the year 
111; Ascalon from 104. In other towns individual 
" Tyrants " would seize upon the sovereignty. Thus we find 
towards the end of the second, and in the beginning of the 
first century before Christ, a tyrant, Zeno Kotylas in Phila- 
delphia, his son Theodorus in Amathus on the Jordan, Zoilus 
in Straton's Tower and Dora, Demetrius in Gamala.® And there 

\ ^ In illustration of Joseph. Antt. xiL 4, compare especially Stark, pp. 412- 
\^23, and Nussbaum, Ohservationes in Flavii Josephi Antiquitates {Gdttin- 
ger Disseriat, 1875), pp. 15-17. There is an internal contradiction in tho 
narrative of Josephus. He transposes the beginning of the renting of the 
taxes by Josephus, which lasted twenty-two years to the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetea, who died 221 b.c. {Antt, xii. 4. 1 ; comp. 4. 6) ; the entire 
account also assumes, that Palestine was then still under the rule of the 
Ptolemies. This would, as Stark states, p. 416, bring it to about the years 
229-207 B.C. On the other hand however Josephus always calls the wife 
of the Egyptian king, Cleopatra, while this name was first naturalized in 
the family of the Ptolemies by Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great and wife of Ptolemy V. Stark rightly finds the error to consist in 
the mistake as to the queen's name, and accepts the results which follow 
from the other dates. The view of Nussbaum is more artificial. It is 
based moreover upon the improbable assumption, that Palestine had shortiy 
after the battle of Raphia already come again into the possession of 
Antiochus. 

• Stark, p. 478 sq. Kuhn, \L 162. 
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is no lack of evidence that the Eomans at their entry into 
Syria found there a number of independent petty princes.^ 

The strengthening of the Jewish power was in those times 
fatal for the towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine. Even 
the earlier Maccabees, and subsequently John Hyrcanus, sub- 
jected several towns. But it was especially Alexander 
Jannaeus who made conquests on a large scale. At the end 
of his rule all the coast towns from Eaphia to Carmel, with 
the sole exception of Ascalon, almost all the towns of the 
country east of Jordan, and of course those also which were 
situated in the interior, such as Samaria and Scythopolis, as 
far north as the Lake of Merom,^^ were subject to the Jews. 

The conquest of Syria by Pompey put an end again at a \ 
stroke to the independence of all the small towns, which had 
separated themselves from the empire of the Seleucidae. The 
only consequence to the autonomic towns was, that they now 
entered into the same relations of voluntary dependence 
towards the Eomans, in which they had hitherto stood towards 
the Seleucidae. To those towns however, which had beenl 
subjected by the Jews, the Eoman invasion had even the \ 
character of a deliverance from a hated rule. For Pompey 
again separated from the Jewish region all those towns which 
had been subjected to the Jews since the time of the 
Maccabees and restored to them their freedom.^^ Josephus 
enumerates as such " liberated " towns, which had of course 
to acknowledge the Eoman supremacy, the following : Gaza, 
Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, Straton's Tower, Dora, Samaria, 
Scythopolis, Hippus, Gadara, Pella, Dium.^^ The list is, 
however, incomplete. For besides the above-named, others also 

*• Josephus speaks quite generally of f^ovap^oi (AnlL xiii. 16. 5). Appian. 
Syr, 50, testifies that Pompey raw i/xo roig 'S.fTavKiZctis yiifofihav thciiy roig 
fittM mmnfiif oUtiovs fiotat'hioLg vt hvvci<rr»St 'whom however Pompey certainly 
was not the first to create. Plinius, Hist, Nat v. 23, 82, still knows in 
Syria of seventeen tetrarchias in regna descriptas barbaris nominibus. 

!*► Joseph. Antt xiii. 15. 4. See above, § 10. 

^^ Cktmpare on the Roman custom of giving their freedom to the towns 
of conquered regions, Kuhn, ii. 15-10. 

" Antt. xiy. 4. 4 ; Bfll Jud. i. 7. 7. 
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used the Pompeian era, i,e. the computation since the Kbera- 
tion by Pompey, and many of these towns retained it till far 
into the imperial period. Tliose lying in the region east of 
the Jordan, together with Scythopolis, then united with each 
other in the "ten cities alliance," the so-called Decapolis. 
The proconsul Gabinius was another benefactor to many of 
these towns. In the years 57-55 b.c. he rebuilt the towns 
of Eaphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, Apollonia, Dora, 
Samaria and Scythopolis, some of which had been entirely 
destroyed by the Jews.^^ The Eoman civil wars however, with 
their exhaustion of the provinces and the arbitrary rule of 
Antony in the East, brought bad times to these towns. He 
bestowed upon Cleopatra the entire Philistinian and Phoenician 
coast, from the borders of Egypt to Eleutherus, vdth the sole 
exception of Tyre and Sidon.^* Even when, after the fall of 
Antony and Cleopatra, whose authority had ceased of itself, a 
more quiet era had been established by Augustus, many of 
these towns again changed masters.^^ Augustus bestowed 
I upon Herod all the coast towns from Gaza to Straton*s Tower, 
with the exception of Ascalon, together vdth the towns of 
Samaria, Hippus and Gradara in the interior.^® After the 
death of Herod these towns again experienced different fates. 
Gaza, Hippus and Gadara were placed under the immediate 
government of the Soman legate of Syria (on Anthedon, see 
below the section respecting it) ; Azotus and Jamnia with 
Phasaelis, which was built by Herod, were given to his sister 
Salome, while Joppa, Straton's Tower and Samaria fell with 
the rest of Judaea to Archelaus.^^ The towns belonging to 

13 ArUL xiv. 6. 3 ; BelL Jud, i. 8. 4. 

1* Anit. XV. 4. 1,^. ; BelL Jud, L 18. 5. 

1^ The different changes of possessors subsequently to Alexander Jannaeus 
are visibly represented by the numerous special maps in Menkens Bibelailasy 
plates iv. and v. 

1^ Antt. XV. 7. 3 ; BelL Jud, i. 20. 3. Of the coast towns Josephus names 
only Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's Tower. But Azotus and Jamnia, 
which after the death of Herod fell to his sister Salome, must then have 
come into Herod^s possession. 

" Antt, xviL 11. 4, 5; BelL Jud. iL 6. 4. 
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Salome came after her death to the Empress Livia.^^ After 
the death of Livia, they seem to have been transferred to the 
private possession of her son Tiberius, on which account we 
find an imperial iirlrpoTro^ in his time in Jamnia.^^ The 
towns bestowed upon Archelaus, together with the rest of his 
district, came after his deposition under the oversight of a 
Eoman procurator, then in the years 41-44 A.D. to King 
Agrippa L, and were again after his death under Eomau 
procurators. This frequent change of masters was however . 
of little more consequence to these towns, than that the taxes ' 
had to be paid now to one now to another governor. For 
they had, on the whole, the independent management of their 
own afifairs, even though the supremacy of their different 
masters made itself sometimes more and sometimes less 
noticed. Finally, it was of importance to the development 
of their communal life that Herod and his sons refounded a 
great number of towns, so especially Caesarea ( = Straton's 
Tower), Sebaste ( = Samaria), Antipatris, Phasaelis, Caesarea 
PhiUppi, Julias, Sepphoris, Livias, Tiberias. 

The hirid of deperidence of these towns upon the Eoman 
power both in name and in fact differed considerably.^ There 
were in the Boman Empire both free and subject communities. 
The former (civitates libcrae, iXevdepoi) had not only their 
own judicature and administration of finance, but were also 
free from taxation proper and only bound to certain definitely 
appointed contributions ; they were avTopo/wc Kal <p6pwv 
dreXeU (Appian. Civ. i. 102).^^ Again there was among 
these a privileged class, the civitates foedcratae or such as had 
their freedom guaranteed by a foedus. All these free cities 
were indeed dependent upon Eome, but were not regarded as 

^® Antt, xviiL 2. 2 ; Bell, Jud. ii 9. 1. Azotua is not expressly named 
but is certaiDly intended. 

** AnU. xviiL 6. 3. Comp. Marquardt, Romischa StaatsvcrtvaUung, ii. 
248 sq. 

*« Ck>mp. on what follows, Kuhn, ii. 14-41. Marquardt, L 71-86, 396. 
Alao Stark, Gaza, pp. 522-525. 

** See eapedally Marquardt, i. 78 sq., 84 sq. 
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belonging in the strict sense to the province. From them 
must then be distinguished the subject towns (v7n]Kooi) 
properly belonging to the province, the specific difference of 
which from the former consisted in their liability to taxation. 
For aifTovofiia, or the privilege suis legibus uti, was often 
conceded to them, though under the control of the Roman 
proconsul.^ All the varieties of civic position here alluded 
to were represented among tl^e Syrian towns. Tyre e.g, was 
one of the privileged civitates focderatac?^ Ascalon was an 
oppidtim libcncm. But just because this is mentioned of 
Ascalon as something special, the greater number are not to be 
regarded as free communities in the technical sense of the 
word. Nor is it, according to what has just been said, 
opposed to this that many of them are designated as avropofioi. 
And still less does it signify, when Josephus says that 
Pompey made these towns free (iXevOepas;). For this means 
only their liberation from Jewish sway. Their political con- 
dition is correctly pointed out by Josephus by the expressions 
TTpoaivecfie ttj iirap^ia and Karkra^ev eU ttjv SvptaKrjv 
inapxiav?* These slight political distinctions were not 
indeed of much practical importance. For the most privi- 

(leged towns were taxed for certain requirements, and on the 
other hand many of the subject towns, at least in Syria, had 
a jurisdiction and administration of their own. Least of all 
were these distinctions paid respect to with regard to military 
affairs. It would be a great mistake to suppose, that in war 
all or most of these towns were released from the obligation 
of furnishing auxiliaries. At least Josephus speaks quite 
generally of the auxiliaries, which had been furnished by " the 
towns " at the campaign of Cestius Gallus against Jerusalem,^^ 
when in the year 4 B.C. Berytus with its district furnished 



^\ 



** See especially Kuhn, ii. 84 sqq. ^3 Marquardt, i, 76. 

2* Ann, xiv. 4. 4 ; BeU. Jud. i. 7. 7. 

^^ Bell, Jud.u. 18. 19: nxs/oro/ hi x»i s» ru¥ TroMav MKovpci vvvthtyinvoiVf 
ifc'retpief fch ttrrafAiitot rait orpecricn-Zp, rttti Zi vpo^vfAtuig »»i r^ kktm 
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1500 auxiliaries to the army of Varus,^" this certainly is not 
a case in point, inasmuch as Berytus was then already a 
Roman colony and was therefore under dififerent legal regula- 
tions from the other towns. But we also know e.g. that from 
A.D. 44-67 there was in Caesarea a garrison of five cohorts 
and a wing of cavalry, which was formed for the most part 
of Caesareans and Sebastenians (inhabitants of the towns of 
Caesarea and Sebaste and their respective districts).^ Nay we 
find towards the end of the first century after Christ a coTiora 
L Tyriorum abeady in Moesia.*^ So too in occupying the 
towns with garrisons regard was certainly had less to political 
distinctions than to military requirements. " Free " Antioch . 
became the chief seat of the Roman military force in Syria , 
and we know of Ascalon, that though an oppidum liberu7)i, it 
received a Roman garrison, though but a small one.^ 

The Boman colonics occupied among the towns of the »^ 
Roman Empire a position of exemption from taxes.'^ There 
had been such both in Palestine and Phoenicia since the time 
of Augustus. The oldest were Berytus, founded by Augustus, 
Ptolemais by Claudius, Caesarea by Vespasian. All the 
colonies of the imperial period were military colonies, i.e, they 
consisted of superannuated soldiers, to whom possession of 
lands was awarded as payment for their services, and indeed 
in such wise, that this was always done to a large number at 
one place contemporaneously, thereby founding the colony. 
The lands required for the purpose were in earlier times 
simply taken from their possessors. Afterwards (i.e. after 



«« AnU, xviL 10. 9 ; Bell Jud, ii. 5. 1. 

^"^ AnU. xix. 9. 1, 2, xx. 6. 1 ; Bell Jud. ii. 12. 5, iii. 4. 2, and especially 
8. 7 I fiiyet ^i (ppopovtfrts i^x-l r^ rovg 'JF'Xtiarovs ray V'X'6 ' Fu/xuiovs iKutrs 
arp9trttfQ(Ai»6i9 Katvapug iheit kolI It^cKmnyovg, Further particulars in the 
Zeilschr. fir wissenschaftliclie Theologic, 1875, p. 419 pqq. 

** Corp. Inscr. Lot. vol. iii p. 863 (Diplom. xx. of the year a.d. 99). 

2» BelL Jud. iii. 2. 1. 

*® See on this subject in general, Rein, art. " Colonia " in Pauly*s ReaUEnc. 
ii. 504-517. Kuhn, Die stddt. und bUrgeri Verf. L 257 sqq. Marquardt, i. 
36 sqq.. 86 sqq., 92-182. 

DIV. n. VOL. I. S 
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Augustus) it was customary to compensate the owners or 
to give the veterans such land as was already state pro- 
perty. The colonists either formed a new community beside 
the older one, or themselves entered into the older com- 
munity, in which case the latter received in its entirety the 
Eoman municipal constitution.*^ Thus the plantation of d 
colony, which had formerly been an act of cruel plunder, 
gradually became an actual favour to a town. The rights of 
colonies also diflfered. Those were in the most favoured 
position, which had received the full jtcs Italicum and with it 
exemption from poll taxes and land taxes.** Herod imitated 
/ Augustus in his system of establishing military colonies.** 

The position of those towns, which were temporarily under 
the Herodian princes, did not essentially differ from that of 
those directly under Roman governors. It is certainly 
possible, that the Herodian princes made their power more 
directly felt, but this cannot be proved. For the security of 
their sovereignty, they appointed governors of their own in 
the towns ; thus Herod the Great placed an apx^v in Idumaea 
and Gaza,** Agrippa I. a arparfjyo^ in Caesarea** and an 
eirapxo^ in Tiberias,** Agrippa II. a viceroy in Caesarea 
Philippi*^ and an errapxo^: in Gamala.** Such a viceroy was 
also the iOvap^rf^ of King Aretas in Damascus, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

The great independence of these towns involves the fact, 
that each had its special history. In following this in each 
separate csise, we shall begin with the towns of the Philistinian 
and Phoenician coast, advancing from south to north. Many 
of these had at the commencement of the Hellenistic period a 
brilliant past behind them and continued to be of prominent 
importance during the whole Graeco-Roman period. 

1. Eaphia, ^Pa4>ia (so is it written on the coin), may still be 



•^ Marquardt, i. 118 sq. *2 Marquardt, i. 89. 

** Antt. TV, 8. 5. See below, Samaria, Geba, Heshbon. 

w AniU XV. 7. 9. «• Antt, xix. 7. 4. 

'^ Joseph. Vita^ 9 ; whether Agrippa I. or IT. is spoken of is unoertain. 

«7 Vita, 13. Comp. Kuhn, u. 846. «» Vita, 11. 
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pointed out in the ruins of Kirleth bir He/ah, situated according 
to Gu^rin about half a league from the sea, but upon a flat 
harbourless shore,*^ and therefore regarded by Pliny and 
Ptolemy as an inland town.*^ It was the first Syrian town 
after leaving Egypt.*^ Apart from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions,*^ it is first mentioned in history in the campaign of 
Antigonus against Egypt, B.C. 306, when the fleet of Antigonus, 

* 

imder the command of his son Demetrius, was here destroyed 
by a storm.*' It then became famous chiefly through the 
victory, which was here gained by the un warlike Ptolemy! y 
PhUopater over Antiochus the Great, and which resulted inl 
the loss of Palestine and Phoenicia by the latter.** In the 
year 193 the marriage of Ptolemy Philopater with Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, was celebrated here."*** In 
the beginning of the first century before Christ Eaphia was 
conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Joseph. ArUt xiii. 13, 3; 
Bell. Jud, i. 4. 2 ; comp. Antt xiii. 15. 4), was afterwards, like 
the neighbouring towns, separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
district and was rebuilt by Gabinius {Antt xiv. 5. 3 ; BelL 
Jvd. i 8. 4). Hence the coins of Eaphia, of the imperial 
age (from Commodus to Philip the Arabian), have an era 
commencing with the refoundation by Gabinius (57 b.c.).** 



^ Diodor. xz. 74 calls Rapbia ZvaTpoffopfciarov k»1 rsyetyaZvi. 
' *o Plin. Hist. Nat v. 13. G8. Ptolem. (ed. Nobbe), v. 16. 6. Comp. 
also, Strabo, xvi. 2. 31 ; Itinerar. Antonini (ed. Partbey et Pinder, 1848), 
p. 69. SozomenuB, Hist, eccl. vii. 15. Hierocles, Synecdemm (ed. Partbey, 
1866), p. 44. Reland, Palacsiina, p. 967 sq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xiv. 138 
sqq., xvi. 39. Raumer, Palastina, p. 219. Gu^rin, Judee, ii. 233-235. Le 
Qoieu, Oriens christiantis, iii. 630. 

^^ P(dyb. V. 80: Ile&rrj? rutt Kstr» KotTiTfiit Ivpiav 'xohtatt us '^po; r^p 
Atyvxrw. Josepb. Bell. Jud, iv. 11. 5 : gar/ 5« ij W?i/$ avrifi 'S.vptas oipxA* 

" Friedr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradiesf (1881), p. 291. 

** Diodor. xx. 74. Droysen, Gesch. des HeUenisnius (2nd ed.), il 2. 147. 
Stark, Gaza, p. 358. 

** Tbe battle is fully described Polyb. v. 82-86. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 
882-386. 

^a Livios, XXXV. 13. 

*• This may now be considered as certain, tbongb Noris and Eckhel 
8till hesitate, whether the era of Pompey or of Gabinius was to be 
accepted. See Noris, Annus ct cpochae Syromacedonum, v. 4. 2 (ed. Lips. p. 
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It seems hence to have been in the possession of the Herodian 
princes. 

2. Gaza, Fd^a, Hebr. W/^ the ancient and important city 
of the Philstines, so often mentioned in the Old Testament.'*^ 
Herodotus knows it by the name of KdBvrt^, and remarks, 
that it is not much smaller than Sardis.*^* Already in the 
times of Persian supremacy it must — as the coins testify — 
have been in active intercourse with Greece.*^ In the time of 
Alexander the Great it was next to Tyre the most important 
fortress on the Philistinian-Phoenician coast. Alexander did 
I not take it till after a three months* troublesome siege (332 
B.c.).^ After that time it became more and more a Greek 

615-521). Eckhel, Docirina numorum, iii. 454 sq. Mionnct, Description 
de medailleSy v. 551 sq. ; Suppl, viii. 376 sq. ; Kenner, Die Munzsammlung 
des Sti/ls St Florian in Oher-Oesterreich (1871), pp. 179-182, Plate vi. n. 
17-18. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la TerreSainte, pp. 237-240, pL xii. n. 
7-9. Stark, Gaza, p. 515. 

*^ On the Hebrew form, comp. Steph. Byz. s,v. Vu^ef U7ii$n k»1 "A^w 

^^ See Reland, Palaestina, pp. 787-600. Robinson's Palestine^ ii. pp. 
36-43. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 45-65. Raumer, Paldstina, pp. 192-194. 
Winer, RWB, s,v. Arnold in Herzog's Real-Enc, Ist ed. iv. 671-674. 
Sepp, Jerusalem und das Jieilige Land, 2nd ed. ii. 617 sqq. Gu^rin, Jud^, ii. 
178-211, 219-221. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, iii. 284 sq., 248-251, and pi. xix. of the large English chart. 
Gatt, Bemerhungen iiber Gaza und seine Umgehung (Zeitschr, des deutschen 
Pal, Ver, vii. 1-14). For the history, see especially Stark, Gaza. Also 
Alb. V. Hermann, Gaza, Stadt, Umgehung und Geschichte, 1876 (Progr, des 
Kndbenseminars der Diocese Brixen zu Rothhoh, see the notice in Zeitschr, 
/, die osterreich, Gymnasien, 1877, p. 142 sq.). 

*^^ Herodot. ii. 159, iii. 5 : 'Setph'up ov »oXA^ shetaffopoe, 

^'^ Gomp. on these exceedingly interesting coins the learned article of 
Six, Observations sur les mommies pheniciennes {Numismatic Chronicle, 
new series, vol. xviL 1877, pp. 177-241 ; on Gaza, pp. 221-289). The 
coins have partly Greek, partly Phoenician inscriptions. The name of the 
town (ty or T\'\vD is to be seen at all events on several of them. Their 
most interesting feature however is, that they are coined according to an 
Athenian standard and with Athenian types, evidently for commerce with 
Greece. It is probable, that genuine Athenian coins first came to Palestine 
in the period of the hegemony of Athens in the fifth century before Christ, 
and that henceforth others were coined after their pattern. See Six, as 
above, pp. 230 sq., 234-236. 

^^ The two months* duration of this siege is testified by Diodor. xvii. 48 
and Josephus, AntU xi. 8. 8, 4. Comp. also Arrian, ii. 26, 27. Curtius, iv. 6, 
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town.*® The contests of Ptolemy Lagos with the other 
Diadochoi for the possession of Coelesyria of course affected 
Gaza in the highest degree. In 315 b.c. it was conquered 
by Antigonus.^ In 312 it again fell into the hands of 
Ptolemy in consequence of his victory gained at Gaza over 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus.^^ In the same year how- 
ever he renounced the possession of Coelesyria, and on his 
retreat had the most important fortresses, Gaza among them, 
demolished.*^ The sovereignty over these districts changed 
several times during the decades next following, till at 
length they were for a longer period in the possession of the 
Ptolemies about 240 B.C. In the years 218-217 Gaza, like 
the rest of Syria, was temporarily in the possession of 
Antiochus the Great.*' Twenty years later Coelesyria came 
permanently under the dominion of the Seleucidae through 
the victory of Antiochus the Great at Panias (198 B.C.). f 
Gaza also must then have been conquered after a difficult 
siege, to which indeed we have only allusions in Polybius.** 
The sway of the Seleucidae is evidenced among other things by 
a coin of Demetrius I. (Soter) minted at Gaza.** During the 
contests in the Syrian kingdom between Demetrius II. (Nicator) 
and Antiochus VL respecting Trypho (145-143 B.C.), Gaza 
refusing to join the party of Antiochus, was besieged by 

and Plutarch. Alexander, 25. Polyb. xvi. 40 (= ed. Hultsch, xvi. 22*). 
Droysen, Oesch, d. HeUenismits, 2nd ed. i. 1, 297-301. Stark, Qaza, pp. 
236-244. 

^^ It is expressly designated a xdx/g ''EXhmviiy Joseph. AnlL xvii. 11. 4; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3. 

*® Diodor. xix. 59. Droysen, ii. 2. 11. Stark, p. 350. 

*^ Diodor. xix. 84. On the battle, Droysen, ii. 2. 42 sqq. Stark, pp. 
851-354. 

^^ Diodor. xix. 93 : KetTiaKuyj/e reii d^idiKoyareiret; ruv KiKpttn^/xipay xoKiav, 

1vpt»(, Comp. Stark, p. 355 sq. 

«» Polyb. V. 80. Stark, pp. 382-385. 

** Polyb. xvi. 18, xvi. 40 (ed. Hultsch, xvi. 22*), xxix. 6» (ed. Hultsch, 
xxix. 12). Stark, p. 204 sq. 

** Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coifis in the British Museum, Seleucid 
kings of Syria (1878), p. 47. 
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Jonathan the Maccabee in concert with him, and its environs 
laid waste, whereupon it gave up its opposition and delivered 
hostages to Jonathan as a pledge of its adherence to 
Antiochus.^ With respect to the constitution of Gaza at 
this time we learn incidentally, that it had a council of 500 
members.*^ About the year 96 b.c. Gaza as well as the 
neighbouring cities of Raphia and Anthedon fell into the 
hands of Alexander Jannaeus. Alexander conquered it after 
a siege of one year, though at last only through treachery, and 
abandoned the city and its inhabitants to destruction (Joseph. 
Antt xiii 13. 3; Bell, Jud. i. 4. 2 ; comp. Antt, xiii. 15. 4. 
Stark, p. 499 sqq.). Wlien Pompey conquered Syria, Gaza 
also — so far as its existence can be then spoken of — obtained 
its freedom (ArUt xiv. 4. 4 ; BdL Jud, i 7. 7). The newly 
built town consequently began a new era from the time of 
Pompey (52 b.c.).* The rebuilding itself did not take place 
till the time of Gabinius {Antt. xv. 5. 3). Probably the 
ancient Gaza was then forsaken and the new town built 
somewhat farther southwards.^ In the year 30 B.C. Gaza 

*® 1 Mace. XL 61, Q2, Joseph. AntL xiii. 6. 6. Stark, p. 492. No 
conquest of Gaza took place in the Maccabean period. For in the passage 
1 Mace. xiii. 43-48 we must read Gazara. 

^^ Joseph. ArUt, xiiL 13. 3. 

*8 On the era of Gaza, comp. Noris, Annus et cpochae Syromaced, v. 2, 3 
(ed. Lips. pp. 476-502). Eckhel, Doct, Niim, iiL 448-454. Ideler, Handb. 
der Chronol i. 474 sq. Stark, Gaza, pp. 513-515. The coins in Mionnet, v. 
535-549; Suppl viii. 371-375. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainie, pp. 209-233, pi. xi. The Chronicon paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 352) 
remarks on Olymp. 179. 4 = 61 B.C. : 'Eifrtv0t¥ Tei^utoi rovg iavrav xp^^^vg 
dptifAovoip. Hence Noris and Eckhel place the beginning of the era in the 
year 61 B.C. According however to Ideler and Stark, the year 62 must 
according to the coins be regarded as the starting-point of the era. 

*^ On the distinction between Old and New Gasa, comp. especially 
Stark, pp. 852 sq., 509-518. The town near which Ptolemy Lagos conquered 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 312 B.C., is expressly called Old Gaza by Diodorus 
and Porphyry ; see Diodor. xix. 80 (r^y «-«A«/«v Ti^uw) ; Porphyry in the 
fragment in Euseb. Chron, ed. Schoene, i. col. 249-250 (according to the 
Armenian veterem Oazam^ in Greek in Syncellus, n«A«/V«^«y, or as Gutschmid 
reads n«A«/y»^)}y). It is to just this Old Gaza that the notice of Strabo, 
that Gaza was destroyed by Alexander and has since lain waste, refers ; 
Strabo, xvi. 2. 30, p. 759: KuriOTrtufAiifTn B* i/xo 'AXiJaey^^ov xati fihouott 
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came under the authority of Herod the Great (Antt xv. 7. 3 ; 
Bell, Jvd, i. 20. 3). After his death it was again added to 
the province of Syria {ArdL xvii. 11. 4; Bdl. Jud. ii. 6. 3). 
With this agi'ees the fact, that the imperial coins of Gaza do 
not begin till after the death of Herod the Great. The 
oldest known are two coins of Augustus of the years 63 and 
66 aer. Gaz.^ In the time of Claudius, Gaza is spoken of as 
an important city by the geographer Mela.^^ In A.D. 66 it 
was attacked and destroyed by the rebellious Jews (Joseph. 
Bell, Jud. ii. 18. 1). This must however have been a very 
partial destruction. For so strong a fortress could not 
have been actually destroyed by a band of insurrectionary 

ipuficos. [The remark in Actayiii. 26: ttvrifi iarh ipuf^o;^ is on the con- 
trary not in point here, because »vrifi there more probably refers to o^oV.] 
Strabo is indeed so far mistaken, that he seems to know nothing of New 
GUza, his remark being based upon the statement of an older geographer, in 
whose time New Gaza did not as yet exist. The existence of a New Gaza, 
somewhat to the south of Old Gaza, is however chiefly evidenced by an 
anonymous geographical fragment ( A To<rcr «<r^0eri« rtva ytaypu^tKety ed. 
Hudson [in the appendix to his edition of Dionysius Perieget., Geographiae 
oet. scripiores Gracci nunores, vol. iv., Oxon. 1717], p. 39: fitrd rd 
'ViPOKopovpetin viet Ya^» Kihetti Tpohti owret xetl «vr^ tl^ ij tpnf^os Ta^flt, ttret 9 
^AoKuTiap TTohts) and by Hieronymus (^Onomast,, ed. Lagarde, p. 125 : 
anti(^uae civitatis locima vix f undamentorum praebere vestigia, hanc autem 
quae nunc cemitur, in alio loco pro ilia, quae conruit, aedificatam). If 
then the local distinction of Old and New Gaza is beyond question, we must 
also with Stark consider it most probable, that the foundation of New 
Gaza must be referred to Gabinius. For an entire destruction of Old Gaza 
did not, as Strabo seems to suppose, result from its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, but from that by Alexander Jannaeus. For the rest both Old 
and New Gaza lay twenty stadia inland (see on Old Gaza, Arrian, II. 26 ; on 
New Gaza, Sozom. Hist, eccl. v. 3 ; Strabo, p. 759, erroneously seven 
stadia, ADtoninus Martyr, c. 33, mil. pass.). From both too must be 
distinguished the port of Gaza^ which indeed remained the same for both, 
Vx^etiav y^ipcn", Strabo, p. 759 ; Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 2. This port was raised 
to a city under the name of Ku^areirrtiet by Constantine the Great (Ehiseb. 
Vita Constantin, iv. 38 ; Sozomenus, Hist, eccl, ii. 5), but lost this name 
again together with the rights of a city through Julian and was afterwards 
called again only MetiovptAs (== seaport town) ; see Sozom. Hist, eccl, v. 8. 
Mard Diaconi Vita Porphyrii, ed. Haupt (an article of the Berlin Acad. 
1874), c. 57. Antoninus Martyr, c. 33. Reland, p. 791 sqq. Stark, p. 513. 
Kuhn, ii. 363. Gu^rin, Judie, ii. 219-221. 

«o Eckhel, iii. 453 sq. Mionnet, v. 536. De Saulcy, p. 218. 

^ Mela, L 11 : in Palaestina est iugens et munita admodum Gaza. 
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Jews. Coins too of the years 130, 132, 135 aer. Gaza. 
(= A.D. 68/69, 70/71, 73/74) testify to the lasting pro- 
sperity of the city.^ Special tokens of favour seem to have 
been bestowed upon it by Hadrian.^ It is called on an 
inscription of the time of Gordian (a.d. 238-244) Upa Kal 
a<ruXo9 Kol avrovofio^,^^ It must have subsequently become 
a Eoman colony.^ Eusebius speaks of it as a ttoXa? 
€7riarjfjL(y;,^ And this too it remained for a considerable 
period.*' The independence of these great cities is shown 
in perhaps the most striking manner by the fact, that 
Gaza as well as Ascalon, Tyre and Sidon had each its own 
calendar.® 

3. ATtthedoUy *Av0r]B(ov, situate on the sea, erroneously called 
an inland town by Pliny,^ was according to Sozomen only 
twenty stadia from Gaza, probably in a northerly (north- 
westerly) direction.®^ Its very name shows it to have been 

•* Mionnet, v. 537 eq. ; Suppl. viii. 372. De Saulcy, p. 214. 

^^ The coins of Hadrian^s time have a new Hadrianic era as well as the 
usual town era. The Chronicon paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 474) mentions 
besides a veiviyvptg ^Alptetvij as celebrated since the time of Hadrian. See 
Stark, p. 550. 

** Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 5892. Comp. Stark, p. 554 sq. 

^* Le Baa et Waddington, Inscriptions, voL iii. n. 1904 : KoT^taytetg T»^in;. 
The mention also of a Gazensis Duumvir by Jerome, Vita Hilarionis, c. 20 
(Vallarsi, ii. 22), points to a Roman municipal constitution. Comp. 
Marquardt, Rom. StaatsverwdUung, i. 429. 

^ Euseb. Onomast.^ ed. Lagarde, p. 242. 

*'' Antoninus Martyr (about A.D. 570, De locis Sanctis, c. 33 ; Tobler et 
Molinier, Itinera, i. 109) : Gaza autem civitas est splendida, deliciosa, 
homines in ea honestissimi, omni liberalitate decori, amatores peregiinorum. 

®® See on the whole, Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologic, i. 410 sq., 434 sq., 
438 sq. On Gaza also, Noiis, v. 2 (ed. Lips. p. 476 sqq.). Stark, p. 517 sq. 

^9 Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 13. 68 : intus Anthedon. That it was on the coast 
is however certain from the unanimous testimony of all other authors ; see 
Joseph. Antt. xiii. 15. 4, xviiL 6. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 8 ; Ptolem. v. 16. 2 ; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.y Sozomenus, Hist. eccL v. 9. See on the subject in 
general, Reland, Palaestina, pp. 566-568. Raumer, PaUistina, p. 171. 
Pauly's BeaUEncycl. i. 1. 1087 sq. Gu^rin, Judce, ii. 215-218. Le Quien, 
Oricns christianus, iii 631. 

*•* Sozomenus, v. 9. Anthedon is according to Joseph. Antt. xiiL 15. 4 
generally placed south of Gaza. But the majority of the passages from 
Josephus speak of it as north of Gaza {Antt, xv. 7. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2, 20. 
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founded in the Greek period. It is first mentioned in the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, who conquered it about the same 
time as Eaphia (Joseph. AniL xiii. 13. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2 ; 
comp. AnU, xiii. 15. 4). Like the other coast towns it was 
undoubtedly retaken from the Jews by Pompey. Gabinius 
rebuilt it (AnU. xiv. 5. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). Augustus 
bestowed it on Herod (AnU. xv. 7. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3), 
who again restored it and gave it the name of Agrippias or 
Agiippeion in honour of Agrippa (AnU. xiii. 13. 3 ; Bell. Jud. 
i 4. 2, 21. 8). It is not expressly mentioned in the parti- 
tion of Herod's inheritance. Hence it is uncertain whether, 
like its neighbour Gaza, it was united to the province of 
Syria, or passed like Joppa and Caesarea to Archelaus (see 
Stark, p. 542 sq.). In the latter case it would have shared 
the fate of the rest of Judaea and therefore have come, after 
the deposition of Archelaus, under Eoman procurators and 
have been from a.d. 41~44 under the rule of King Agrippa. 
The existence of a coin of Anthedon with the name of Agrippa 
would give evidence of the latter, if its reading were certain.^^ 
At the beginning of the Jewish war Anthedon was attacked 
and partially devastated by the revolted Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 
18. 1). The name Agrippias was never naturalized ; Josephus 
already and all subsequent authors call it Anthedon again.^^ 
On coins too only this name occurs.^^ 

3, ii. 18. 1) ; so too Plinius, v. 13. 68. The note of Theodosius is decisive 
for its lying between Gaza and Ascalon ; Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae (ed. 
Gildemeister, 1882), § 18 : inter Ascalonam et Gazam civitates duae, id est 
Anthedon et Maioma. Rightly therefore has Gatt (Zeitschr. dea Dcutschen 
PaliUtina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 5-7) identified the ruins of el-Blachije, 
one league north-west of Gaza, for which a native gave him the name of 
Teda, with Anthedon. Comp. also the remarks of Noldeke and Gilde- 
meister, Zeitschr. d. DPV. vil 140-142. 

'^ The coins in Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 364. Against the correctness of the 
reading see Madden, Coiiis of the Jews (1881), p. 134. 

"^ So Plinius, Ptolemaeus, Steph. Byz., Sozomenus in the passages cited ; 
Hierocles, Synecd. p. 44 ; the Acts of the Councils in Le Quien, as above. 
The isolated assertion of Tzetzes (in Reland, p. 567), that the former 
Anthedon is " now " called Agrippias, is based upon Josephus only. 

^' £ckhel, Doctr. Num. iii 443 sq. Mionnet, Descript. v. 522 sq. ; Suppl 
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4. Ascalon, ^AaKokov, Hebr. fO\^fi<, was like Gaza an impor- 
tant town of the Philistines, repeatedly mentioned in the Old 
Testament and also already known to Herodotus.^* The present 
Ascalon lies close to the sea, and Ptolemy also mentions 
Ascalon as a coast town.^* But the old town must have lain 
inland, if ever so little, since even in the sixth century after 
Christ Ascalon and Majuma Ascalonis are distinguished.^* 
In the Persian period Ascalon belonged to the Tynans.'* 
Coins of Alexander the Great coined at Ascalon mark the 
commencement of the Hellenistic period.'^ like all Palestine 
and Phoenicia it was in the third century before Christ under 
the dominion of the Ptolemies, and had consequently to pay 
them yearly tribute.'^ With Antiochus III. began its subjec- 

viii. 364, De Saulcy, Numismaiique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 234-236, pi, xii, 
D. 1-4. All three indeed give also coins with the legend * Aypt'T'jFfonf. But 
these do not belong to Anthedon ; see Stark, p. 515. 

^^ Herodot. i. 105. See on Ascalon in general, Relaud, Palaestina, pp. 
586-596. Winer, HWB.y and Pauly, Real-Enc. s,v. Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xvi. 70-89. Raumer, PdUist. p. 173 sq. Tobler, Dritte, Wanderung nach 
PaUistina (1859), pp. 32-44. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 599 sqq. 
Gu^rin, Judee^ ii. 135-149, 153-171. Guthe, Die Ruinen Askalon's, with a 
plan {Zeitschr, d. deutschen PaUtstina- Vereins, ii. 164 sqq.). The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Gonder and Kitchener, iil 237-247 (witli 
a plan), also plate zix. of the large English chart. 

7* Ptolem. V. 16. 2. 

^* Antoninus Martyr, c. 33 (in Tobler and Molinier, Itinera, L 109) : 
Ascalonem ... In proximo civitatis Maiuma Ascalonis. In A.D. 518 a 
bishop of Ascalon and a bishop of Majuma Ascalonis are mentioned con- 
temporaneously ; see Le Quien, Oriens christ. iii. 602 sq. Kuhn, ii 363. 

'^ Scylax in Geographi graeci minores, ed. Miiller, L 79 : 'A9x«x«y xoA/j 
Tvpim kolI fitialXuet, Movers (Phimicier, iL 2. 177 sq.) insists on referring 
this notice only to the harbour of Ascalon (Majuma Ascalonis) which he 
considers to be a foundation of the Tyrians. But this lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town (see the preceding note) and could hardly have 
been in the possession of any, who did not own the town itself. It is on 
the contrary to be supposed, that Ascalon was, in the Persian period (to 
which the statements of Scylax refer) under the rule of the Tyrians as 
Joppa and Dora were under that of the Sidonians. 

^** L. Miiller, Numismaiique d* Alexandre le Grand (1855), p. 308, planches, 
n. 1472 sqq. The coins communicated by Mionnet, L 522, SuppL iii. 199, 
belong, according to Miiller, p. 267, to the town of Aspendos in Pamphylia. 

'^ Joseph. Antt, xii. 4. 5 ; see above, p. 52 sq. If it is correct, that a coin 
of Antiochus, coined at Ascalon, is in existence (as Mionnet, v. 8, No. 59, 
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tion to the Seleucidae, which is also evidenced by Ascalonian 
Seleucid coins from Antiochus III. to Antiochus IX.^^ Ascalon 
was able by prudent concessions to protect itself against the 
increasing power of the Jews. The Maccabaean Jonathan did 
indeed march twice against the town, but was on both occasions 
pacified by a respectful welcome on the part of the inhabit- 
ants.^ Ascalon was also the only coast town, which remained i 
unmolested by Alexander Jannaeus. It was able in the year 
104 B.C. to attain to independence and thenceforth began a 
computation of time of its own, which it made use of even in 
the times of the Eoman Empire.^ The Eomans acknowledged its 
independence at least formally .^^ Besides the usual era of the 
year 104 B.C. another of 57 b.c. occurs in several instances, 
which proves that Ascalon was favoured by Gabinius.®* On 
some of the coins of Ascalon the heads have been taken for 

states), Ascalon must at that time have been mider Syrian sway. Bat 
oomp. on the other side, Stark, Gaza^ p. 476 ; Droysen, iii. 1. 274. 

^^ Mioonet describes Ascalonian coins of Antiochus III. and lY., of Trypho 
and Antiochus VIII. (Descript. de medailles, v. p. 25, No. 219, pp. 88, 72, 
No. 626, p. 525 ; SuppL viii. 366). The catalogue of the British Museum 
gives such of Trypho, Alexander Zebinas, Antiochus VIII. and IX. (Gardner, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins, Seleucid Kings, 1878, pp. 68, 69, 81-88, 91) ; 
de Saulcy, one of Trypho (Melanges de Numismatique, vol. ii. 1877, p. 
82 sq.). See on the subject generally, Stark, Gaza, pp. 474-477. 

'« 1 Maca X. 86 and xi. 60. Stark, Gaza, pp. 490 sq., 492. 

w See on the era 104 B.C., Chron. paschale on Olymp. 169. 1 = 104 B.C. 
(ed. Dindorf, L 346): ' AaKetXuiftTcn tgv^ iuvru» xfoifovg lynvdiy dpt^/xouai^. 
Hieron. Chron. ad ann, Abrah. 2295 (in Euseb. Chron., ed Schoene, 
ii. 185): The second year of Probus (1030 a.v.c.)=380 aer. Ascal. 
Noris, Annus et epochae, v. 4. 1 (ed. Lips. pp. 503-515). Eckhel, Doctr, 
Num. iii. 444-447. Coins in Mionnet, Descr. v. 523-533 ; Suppl viii. 365- 
870. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Saintc, pp. 178-208, 406, pi. ix. x. 
The same, Melanges de Numismatique, voL iu 1877, pp. 148-152. 

^ Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 13. 68 : oppidum Ascalo liberum. In the earlier 
impeiial period (down to the middle of the 2nd century after Christ) 
Ascalon used autonomic as well as imperial coins, the former however of 
only the smallest kind and least value ; see de Saulcy, p. 187. 

^* The doable date 56 and 102 is found on a coin of Augustus. On 
another (in de Saulcy, p. 189, No. 8), 55 and 102. The year 102 is 
according to the usual era of Ascalon 3/2 B.C. ' If however this, according 
to the second eras 55/56, then the year 1 of this latter era =57 B.C. (not 
68, as was before supposed on the strength of the coin of the year 56). 
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those of Cleopatra and a Ptolemy, which would point to 
their sovereignty or claims to sovereignty over this region.^ 
Ascalon was never in the possession of Herod and his 
successors, although it was indeed adorned with public 
buildings by Herod,^ who seems also to have had a palace 
there, which after his death passed into the possession of his 
sister Salome.®* The ancient enmity of the Jews and Asca- 
lonians made the breaking out of the Jewish war in a,d. 66 
fatal for both. At first Ascalon was devastated by the 
Jews;*^ then the Ascalonians put to death all the Jews 
dwelling in their city, 1500 in number;^ finally, the Jews 
made a second attack upon the town, which was indeed easily 
repelled by the Eoman garrison stationed there.^ Ascalon 
long remained a flourishing Hellenistic city with celebrated 
religious rites and games,^ Many individuals famous in Greek 
literature were natives of this town,®^ 

5. Azotns/A^caro^, or Ashdod, Hebr. I^'^C'K, like Gaza and 
Ascalon, an old Philistine town frequently mentioned in the Old 

**^ De Saulcy, Note sur qiielques vionnaies inedites (V Ascalon {Revue 
Numismatique, 1874, pp. 124-136). Feuardent, the Bame, pp. 184-194. 
Comp. Bursian^s philol. Jahresbericht, viL 467 sq. 

83 Joseph. Bell Jud. I 21. 11. 

®* Joseph. AntL xvii. 11. 6 ; BeU, Jud. il 6. 3. Comp. Stark, p. 642. 
On the question, whether Herod was bom at Ascalon, see above, § 12. 
De Saulcy thinks the use of certain supposed Jewish symbols (two cornu- 
copias crossing each other with a lemon (?) in the middle) upon certain 
coins of Ascalon of the time of Augustus must be referred to the influence 
of Herod ; see his Note sur quelques monnaies d^ Ascalon^ in the Annuaire de 
la Sociite Frangaise de Numismatique et d'Arch^logiey iii. 263-268. 

85 Joseph. BeU. Jud. il 18. 1. s^ Joseph. BelL Jud. ii. 18. 6. 

8' Joseph. BelL Jud. iii. 2. 1, 2. On the enmity of the Ascalonians to the 
Jews, see also Philo, ii. 676, ed. Mangey. 

88 The games are mentioned in the inscription Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 
4472 ; Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions^ vol. iii n. 1839 (comp. above, 
p. 24 sq.). Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 11 mentions Caesarea, Eleuthero- 
polis, Neapolis, Ascalon and Gaza as the most important towns of Palestine. 
To this very day **the ruins of Ascalon and Eaisarieh are the most 
considerable on the whole coast from GhHseh to Beriit " (Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, p. 44). 

8^ Steph. Byz. j^.r. reckons four philosophers, two grammarians, and two 
historians of Ascalon (comp. above, p. 25) ; and the catalogue is not yet 
complete (see Reland, p. 694). 
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Testament and already known to Herodotus.^ Ptolemy speaks 
of it as a coast town ; ^^ Josephus at one time as a coast, at 
another as an inland town.®^ The latter is more accurate, for it 
lay, as the present Asdud does, more than a league inland, on 
which account ''A^ano<; irapaXui^ is in Christian times dis- 
tinguished from "At^cDTOf; fiecroyaof;,^^ The district of Azotus 
is frequently mentioned in the Books of the Maccabees ; but 
no certain conclusions can be drawn therefrom as to its extent^ 
Kor are any further details of its fate under the Ptolemies and 
Seleucidae known.^* At the time of the rising of the Macca- 
bees Azotus was unable to maintain itself against Jewish supre- 
macy. Judas already destroyed its altars and images (1 Mace. 
V. 68). Jonathan, however, devastated the city, together with its 
temple of Dagon, by fire (1 Mace, x, 84, xi. 4). At the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus the city, or rather its ruins, belonged to 
the Jewish region (Joseph. AnU, viii. 15. 4). Pompey again 
separated it from this latter, and made it a free town (AnU. xiv. 
4. 4 ; Bell. Jvd, i 7. 7). But the ruined city was not restored 
till Gabinius {Antt. xiv. 5. 3 ; BdL Jud. i. 8. 4). It possibly 
came, together with the other maritime towns, under the 
dominion of Herod (b.c. 30), from whom it passed after his 
death to his sister Salome {AtUL xvii. 8, 1, 11. 5 ; BdL Jud. 
ii. 6. 3). Whether, like Jamnia, it fell after her death to the 

*® Herodot. ii. 157. See on the subject generally, Reland, Palaestina^ 
pp. 606-609. Winer, RWB,, s,v. Asdod. Panly, ReaUEnc. I 2. 2208 sq. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi, 94-100. Raumer, Pal&sL p. 174 ; Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, pp. 26-32. Gu^rin, Judee, ii. 70-78 ; The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iL 409 sq., 421 sqq., also sheet 
xvi of the large English chart. 

»i Ptolem. 

*' As a coast town, Antt, xiii. 15. 4 ; as an inland town, Antt. xiv. 4. 4 ; 
Bell. Jud. L 7. 7 ; comp. Kuhn, ii. 862, 364. 

'• Hieroclis, Synecdemus, ed. Parthey (1866), p. 43. 

»* 1 Mace. xiv. 34, xvL 10. 

•*• On two interesting coins of Asdod, probably of the first Diadochian 
period, see Georg Hoffmann in Sallet's Zeitschr. filr Numismatik, vol. ix. 
1882, p. 96 sq. The superscription of the coins is Hebrew, but in Greek 
charactera. On the one is IP A2AnA A2INA, t.e. nron ITW^ Ty (the 
strong dty of Ashdod) ; on the other IP A2 I POM H, i.e. probably the 
city of Adidod in the eighth year of Hirom (the king of the city). 
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Empress Livia is not quite certain, since Azotus is not expressly 
named (Antt xviii 2. 2 ; Bell, Jvd. ii. 9. 1). It is probable 
that a considerable portion of its population was Jewish, on 
which account Vespasian was obliged, during the Jewish war, 
to place a garrison in it {BeU. Jud, iv. 3. 2). Coins of Azotus 
during the Roman period seem not to have been preserved.^ 

6. Jamnia, *Idfiv€i>a, in the Old Testament Jabneh, njT 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 6), under which name it frequently occurs in 
Rabbinic literature.^ Jamnia, like Azotus, is sometimes called 
a maritime, sometimes an inland town,*^ for it lay consider- 
ably inland, but had a port Both are correctly distinguished 
by Pliny and Ptolemy.^ There is express testimony that 
Jamnia had a district.^ According to Strabo, it was so 
densely populated that Jamnia and its neighbourhood were 
able to furnish 40,000 fighting men.^^ In the Maccabaean 
period Jamnia was — at least according to the second Book of 
the Maccabees — attacked by Judas, and its port together 
with the fleet burnt.^^^ The town itself however did not 

•* The coins with the legend Tw^^ 'A^wt/wv, which older numismatics 
have referred to this town (Eckhel, iii. 448 ; Mionnet, y. 534 ; SuppL 
viii. 370), are rightly denied to belong to it by de Saulcy {Numism, p. 
282 aq.), even on account of the a instead of ^ [also in the Pseudo-Aristeas 
*Aa6rr<W xfi*P»^ ^i according to Mor. Schmid in Merz's Archiv, i 275, 6, the 
correct reading, instead of ^A^6tri6t¥ xfi^ptty], 

^6 Mishna, Shekalim i. 4 ; Rosh hashana ii. 8, 9, iv. 1, 2 ; Kethuboih iy. 6 ; 
Sarihedrin xi. 4 ; Edujoth ii. 4 ; Aboth iv, 4 ; Bechoroth iv. 5, vL 8 ; 
Kelim y. 4 ; Para yii. 6. For the passages of the Toseftay see the index 
to Zuckermanders edition (1882). Neubauer, La CUographie du Talmud, 
1868, pp. 73-76. 

^' Maritime town, Antt xyiiL 15. 4. Inland town, Antt, iy. 4. 4 ; Belt. 
Jud, i. 7. 7 ; comp. Kuhn, ii. 362 sq. 

99 Plinius, H, N, y. 13. 68 : Jamneae duae, altera intus. Ptolem. y. 16. 2 : 
* lotfA^ttTuif yitfAi¥\ y. 16. 6: *IeifA¥itet, See generally, Reland, p. 823 sq. 
Winer, RWB., s.v, " Jabne." Pauly, Real-Enc, iy. 17. Raumer, p. 203 sq. 
Ritter, xyi. 125 sq. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, pp. 20-25. Gudrin, Judee^ 
iL 53-65. The Survey of Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, 
iL 414, 441-433 ; also sheet xyi. of the large English chart. 

*^ Joseph. BeU, Jud, iii. 5 : ' J»fAintet Kctl * loVi} rav viptoUait d(prtyov^eit. 

100 Strabo, xyi. p. 759. Strabo here indeed erroneously calls Jamnia 

. 101 2 Mace. xiL 8 sq., 40 ; oomp. Stark, Gaza, p. 487. 
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come into the possession of the Jews either then, or, as 
Josephus asserts, under Simon.^®^ It was not till Alexander 
Jannaeus that it formed a portion of the Jewish territory (Antt, 
xiii 15. 4). Pompey again separated it from the latter {Antt. 
3dv. 4. 4 ; BeU. Jud, i 7. 7), Gabinius restored it Like Azotus, 
Jamnia must also have come into the possession of Herod, 
since it was left by him to his sister Salome {Antt xvii. 8. 1, 
11. 5; Bdh Jvd, ii. 6. 3). The Empress Livia received it 
from the latter {Antt xviii 2. 2 ; Bell, Jud. ii. 9. 1), and after 
her death it seems to have become a private possession of 
Tiberius {AtUL xviiL 6. 3 ; see above, p. 55). The population 
was then a mixed one of Jews and heathen, but with a pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish element.^®' This explains the fact, 
that Vespasian twice found himself obliged to garrison the 
city,^^ and that Jamnia, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
soon became a headquarter of Jewish learning. 

7. Joppa, 'loirq or ^lomrq^^ Hebr. Sv^^ the present Jaffa. 

los Joseph. Antt. xiii. 6. 6 ; BtlL Jud. L 2. 2. See, on the other hand, 
1 Mace. X. 69, xy. 40. 

108 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 30 (Mang. ii. 675) : ruimny f^tyuhig oUnuai^ 
Of xAf/oi/f fiU¥ ^lovZttlott irspot Zi runs ti'Kk6(pv7<fit 'xrecputrl^ecpimrts oLto tu» 
iF><natoxj6^pu¥y o/ roli rpoTroif Ttini av^r/fithtM omrts fAirotKot, koucu kuI ^p»y- 
ftttrct TOLpixfivviVt du rt Trecpx'hvoprts ru¥ 'x-etrpiaM ' lovZ»tots. Philo, indeed, 
bj here asaigning the part of natives to the Jews, and that of metoikoi to 
the heathen, reverses the true order of things. For even in the Maccabaean 
period Jamnia was a chiefly heathen city, nor was it till afterwards that its 
Jewish element increased. 

^0* Joseph. Bell Jud. iv. 3. 2, 8. 1. 

^^^ The orthography fluctuates. In the texts of non-biblical authors the 
form 'loVw, which is required by Greek grammarians, is preferred (see 
Movers, Phimicier^ ii. 2. 176, note 73. Mendelssohn in Ritschrs Acta societ. 
phUol. Lips. vol. V. p. 104) and corroborated by the usage of poets 
(Alexander Ephesins in Steph. Byz.^ ed. Meineke, p. 255 : Aoi^oV r dyx^»>^k 
T *IoTn irptivxwaet, 6eO\.oia9THi, aldo Dionys. Perkg. in Miiller, Geogr. gr. min. 
ii. 160: o?T 'loVify kmI Ti^»¥ '£7iflM$« r ippttiovvt). The biblical manu- 
scripts, on the contrary, have, as it appears, universally ' loTTT^mi whether in 
the Old or New Testament (1 Maccabees and Acts). Of the few coins that 
have been preserved some have one, some the other form. The Greek ' loxij 
is related to St!* as "Ax }i is to i ay. But it might also arise from the form ^E)> 

(concluding with Jod), as the name is given on the inscription of Eschmun- 
azar. See Schlottmann, Die Inschrift Eschmnnazars (1868), p. 150 sqq. 
^^ Joeh. xix. 46 ; Jonah L 3 ; 2 Chrou. ii 15 ; Ezra iii. 7. l^Iishna, 
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The special importance of Joppa is found in the fact that it 
was comparatively the best harbour on the coast of Palestine.**'^ 
It was therefore at almost all periods the chief place of 
debarkation for the interior of Judaea, and its possession, 
especially on the greater development of trade and commerce 
in later times, was almost a vital question for the Jews. In 
the Persian period, and indeed in the time of the Sidonian 
King Eschmunazar, Joppa was granted to the Sidonians by 
the " Lord of Kings," i.e. by the Persian monarch,^^* To the 
Greeks it was chiefly known as the scene of the myth of 
Perseus and Andromeda, and is mentioned as such even before 
the time of Alexander the Great by Scylax (see above, p. 1 5). 
In the Diadochian period it seems to have been an important 
arsenal When Antigonus wrested Coelesyria from Ptolemy 
"Lagos, he was obliged to take Joppa as well as other places 
by force.^^ And when, three years later (312 B.C.), Ptolemy 
Lagos found he could not hold the reconquered region against 
Antigonus, he had Joppa razed on his retreat as one of the 
more important fortresses.^* In the time of the Maccabees 

Nedarim ill. 6 ; Tosefta, Demai \, 11 (ed. Zackermandel, p. 46, 1). 
Neabauer, La Geographic du Talmud, p. 81 sq. 

^^^ Joseph. BeU. Jud. iii. 9. 3 indeed describes the harbour as dangerous, 
which it still is. It must, however, have been comparatively the best. 
According to Diodor. i. 13, there was but one safe harbour (dv^uTi^ X/^£y«), 
viz. the Pharos of Alexandria from Paraetonium in Libya to Jopa in 
Goelesjrria. Strabo too (xvL p. 759) rightly gives prominence to the import- 
ance of Joppa as a port for Judaea. See especially 1 Mace. xiv. 5. Compare 
on the subject in general, Reland, pp. 864-867. Winer, -R WB. Pauly, Ileal- 
Enc, Schenkel, Bihellex. s.v, Ritter, xvi. 674-580. Raumer, p. 204 sq. 
Tobler, Topographic von Jerusalem, ii. 576-637. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), 
i. 1-22. Gudrin, Jud4e, L 1-22 Badeker-Socin., Paldstina (1st ed.), 
p. 131 sqq., with plan. Schwarz, Ja/a und Umgebung, mit Plan {Zeitschr. 
d. deuischen Pal-Ver. iiL 44 sqq.). The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 254-258, 275-278 ; also sheet xiii. 
of the large English chart. 

^^^^ See the inscription of Eschmunazar, line 18-19, and Schlottmauu, 
as above, pp. 83-147 sqq. The text is best given in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, voL i. (1881) pp. 9-20. 

108 Diodor. xix. 59. Comp. Droysen, Hellenismus, u. 2. 11. Stark, Gaza, 
p. 350. 

*<>» Diodor. xix. 93. Comp. Droysen, ii. 2. 54. Stark, p. 355 sq. 
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the efforts of the Jews were especially directed to obtain 
possession of this important place. It is true that Judas 
Maccabaeus — if the account is quite trustworthy — only 
destroyed the port and fleet of Joppa during a nocturnal 
attack (2 Mace. xiL 3-7). Jonathan however, in the year 
147 or 146 b.c., made a serious assault of the town, in 
consequence of which the inhabitants opened the gates to him 
and forced the Syrian garrison to depart (1 Mace. x. 75, 76). 
Thenceforward the Jews remained with but slight inter- 
mission in possession of the town till the time of Pompey. 
From the same period also must be dated the Judahing of the 
city. For when, a few years after its conquest by Jonathan, 
the inhabitants showed signs of again surrendering the town 
to the Syrians, Simon, the brother of Jonathan, stationed a 
Jewish garrison in it (1 Mace. xii. 33, 34) and compelled the 
heathen inhabitants to leave the town (1 Mace, xiii 11: 
€^€^a\e T0U9 ovTa<; iv avTJj)}^^ Simon then enlarged and 
improved the harbour and fortified the town (1 Mace. xiv. 5, 34). 
When the energetic Antiochus VII. (Sidetes) endeavoured 
again to retrench the power of the Jews, the possession of 
Joppa was a main point of dispute. Even while Antiochus 
was contending with Trypho, he demanded from Simon the 
surrender of Joppa (1 Mace. xv. 28-30). The latter however 
declared himself only ready to pay a sum of money instead 
(1 Mace. XV. 35). When, some years later, in the beginning 
of the reign of John Hyrcanus, all Palestine was conquered 
and even Jerusalem besieged by Antiochus, it is probable 
that Joppa had already been taken by him. He was 
nevertheless satisfied at the conclusion of a peace with the 
payment of a tribute for Joppa (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 8. 3)."* 
Thus the town continued in the possession of the Jews, and 

^^® Comp. Stark, p. 493 sq. A similar procedure was observed towards 
Gazara. 

^^^ The seizure of Joppa by an Antiochus is assumed in two Roman 
SeDatns-oonsultus, in the latter of which its surrender is commanded him 
by the Roman Senate (Joseph. AnIL xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 10. 22). Perhaps this 

DIV. II. VOL. I. F 
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in later times even the payment of the tribute ceased. There 
is express testimony that Alexander Jannaeus possessed Joppa 
(Antt, xiiL 15. 4). Tliis maritime city was however taken by 
Pompey from the Jews, who were thus entirely cut off from 
the sea (AntL xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud, i. 7. 7). Among the favours 
bestowed by Caesar on the Jews one of the most valuable was 
the restoration of Joppa (ArUt. xiv. 10. 6).^' It is not quite 
certain whether Herod held Joppa from the first. At any 
rate, like the other coast towns, it belonged, during the years 
34-30 B.C., to Cleopatra (see above, § 15), and thenceforth to 
Herod {Antt. xv. 7. 3 ; BeU. Jud. i 20. 3).^"^ From this time 
it was always united with Judaea proper, and hence passed 
after Herod's death to Archelaus (Antt. xvii. 11. 4 ; Bell. Jud, 
ii. 6. 3), and was after his deposition under Soman procurators. 
At the beginning of the Jewish war, Joppa was, by reason of 
its mainly Jewish population, a central seat of rebellion. 
It was destroyed at the very beginning of the war by Cestius 
Gallus {BelL Jud. iL 18. 10), but soon fortified again and 
conquered a second time by Vespasian {BelL Jud. iii 9. 2-4). 
From that time it probably again became a chiefly heathen 
town. It is shown by a coin recently discovered, that it was 
also called Flavia, which leads to the inference of its re- 
foundation in the time of Vespasian.^^ Notwithstanding its 
close connection with Judaea, Joppa formed an independent 

explains the striking leniency of Antiochus in the conditions of peace. It 
is however just questionable, whether Antiochus Sidetes is meant 

11* For further details, see above, § 15. 

11^ The Jews having been in possession of Joppa since Caesar, and it 
being expressly said of Joppa, that Herod conquered it when he took 
possession of his kingdom {Antt. xiv. 15. 1 ; BeU. Jud. i. 15. 3, 4), it must 
be supposed that it was his from the beginning of his reign, and that ho 
then obtained it again in the year 80, after the short interregnum of 
Cleopatra. The only difficulty is, that at the enlargement of his domains 
in the year 30, Joppa is named, not as a portion of the domains again 
bestowed on Herod, but expressly as among the towns newly bestowed 
besides these. 

118a Darricarr^e, Sur unc monnaie inedite de Joppe {Revue arcMohgique^ 
nouv. s^e, vol. xliii. 1882, p. 74 sq.)* The coin is of the time of Elaga- 
balus, and bears the inscription : Iottu; <I>a«ov/«(. 
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political community after the manner of Hellenistic towns."* 
Of its coins few specimens have been preserved.^^ 

8. Apollonia, ^AiroTCKiovla, An Apollonia between Joppa 
and Caesarea is mentioned by geographers down to the later 
imperial period."^ It occurs only twice in history : at the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, when it belonged to the Jewish 
T^on (Joseph. ArUt xiii. 15. 4), and at the time of Grabinius^ 
who restored it (Joseph. Bdl. Jud, L 8. 4). According to the 
statement of distance in the Peutinger table (22 m. p. from 
Caesarea) it must have been situate where the present Arsuf 
is.^^ Stark's supposition, that it is identical with Sd^ovtra, 
IS commended by the circumstance, that in Cyrenaica also an 
Apollonia and a Sozusa appear, which are probably identical. 
Sozusa would thus be the town of Apollo Sayn^p}^ The 
name Apollonia makes it probable, that it was founded by 
Seleucus I. in the time of the definitive occupation of Coelesyria 
by the Ptolemies."^ 

^^* This appears chiefly from the manner in which Josephos (BcU, Jud. 
iii. 3. 5) mentions Joppa beside Judaea proper: fAtS" £g ^lifAPua kuI 'lorij 
Tti¥ TctpmMiu tKpvi'yovpTitt. In £eU, Jud, iii 9. 4 also, the xafAm and 
^nihlxitai rij: ' lowig arc mentioned. 

"« Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 438. Mionnet, v. 499. De Saulcy, p. 176 sq., 
pi. ix. n. 3, 4. Rcichardt, Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, p. Ill ; and Wiener 
Numismat. Monatshefte, published by Egger, vol. iii. 1867, p. 192. 
Darricarr^re, as above. 

"« PUnins, H. N. v. 13. 69. Ptolem. v. 16. 2. lahula Peutinger. Setpn. 
ix. Geographns liavennas, ed. Finder et Parthey (1860), pp. 83 and 356. 
Guidonis Gfeogr. in the above-named edition of the Geogr. Ravenn. p. 524. 
Steph. Byz., s.v. 'A7oXAA»y/«, reckons twenty-flve towns of this name, 
No. 12 among them: Trtpl rvi¥ Ko/Xifv ^vpletv; No. 13: Ketrd ^H'rv^y (this 
being the one now in question) ; No. 20 : Ivpittg Kxret ' AirctfAuoty. 

11' See in general, Reland, p. 573. Ritter, xvi. 590. Pauly's Enc. i. 2. 
1308. Kuhn, iL 362. Gu^rin, Samarie, il 375-382. The Survey of Western 
Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 135, 137-140 (with plan) ; 
also sheet x. of the large English chart De Saulcy, Numi»matique, 
p. 110 sq., pi. vi. n. 1, 2. 

11® lu^ovaet in Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p. 44. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 452. 
On Sozusa in Cyrenaica, Forbinger, Handb. ii 829. 

11^ Appian. Syr. 57 does not indeed mention our town, but speaks 
of Apollonia as a Macedonian town -name transplanted into Syria by 
Seleucus I. Comp. Stark, as above. 
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9. StratorCs Tower, Xrparwvo^ irvpyo^;, afterwards Caesarea.^^^ 
Like Apollonia, Straton's Tower may have been a foundation 
of the Hellenistic period, perhaps at first a castle, so called 
after a general of the Ptolemies. It is however possible, that 
it was founded towards the end of the Persian period by a 
Sidonian king of the name of Straton.^'^ Artemidorus, about 
100 B.C., is the first geographical author by whom it is 
mentioned.^^^ At that period too it first occurs in history, 
being mentioned in the time of Aristobulus I., 104 B.C. {AntL 
xiii, 11. 2). In the beginning of the reign of Alexander 
Jannaeus, a " tyrant," Zoilus was master of Straton's Tower and 

"0 See generally, Reland, pp. 670-678. Raumer, p. 152 sq. Winer, 
llWB.y and Schenkers Bibelkx. «.r. Caesarea. Pauly, Real-Enc, ii. 47. 
Kuhn, Die stddt, und burgerl. Ver/assung, ii. 347-350. The same, Ueher 
die Entstehung der Stddte der AUen (1878), pp. 423-433. Ritter, xvi. 598- 
607. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 573 sqq. Gudrin, Samarie^ ii. 321. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 13-29 
(with plans), also sheet vii. of the English chart. 

^^^ In Justinian^s Novelle 103 praef. it is said of Caesarea : Kuhot ye 
eipxottoc ri iaTi k»1 ettl osfiy^f 4»ix« re xvr^y ^Tp»ru¥ iZpvaeiro 'xparog^ o; s| 
' F.'K'Kct.^^og dvaffrsig yiyouey etvrii; oiKtrrrt; i^yiKot re OveifjraateLvoi . . . el; rv^y 
rait KoLiveipay avrviv utyofAxas Tpocnyopiaty. The worthlessness of this notice 
is shown already by the gross mistake with respect to ^''espasian. As there 
was a Stratons Island on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea (Strabo, xvi. 
p. 770), Straton's Tower may have been a foundation of the Ptolemies. So 
Stark, Gaza, p. 451. To me however it seems almost more probable, that 
it was founded by the Sidonians. For towards the end of the Persian 
period they were in possession of the nearest towns both northward and 
southward, viz. Dora and Joppa (which see), and therefore presumably of 
the strip of coast also upon which Stratou^s Tower was built. Straton 
moreover was the name of one or more of the last kings of Sidon (see 
Corp. Inscr, Graec, n. 87, and also Bockh). At any rate its designation as 
TTvpyosy tower, is not usual for a town of Hellenistic foundation. Lastly, L. 
Miiller thinks, that a coin of Alexander the Great with the letters 2t may 
be referred to our Straton's Tower (L. Miiller, Numismalique d^ Alexandre 
Ic Grand, p. 306, plates, n. 1466), in which case it must already have 
been in existence in the time of Alexander the Great, or at latest in the 
Diadochian period (in which also coins of Alexander were issued). All 
this combined favours the view, that it was already founded by the 
Sidonians. 

^-2 Artemidorus in Stcpli. Byz, 8,v. Aapo; (on Artemidorus, see Forbiger, 
Handbuch der alten Geographie, L 246 sqq., 255 sqq. Pauly's Enc. sa\). 
The latest geographer who knows of Straton's Tower by that name only is 
Strabo, xvi. p. 758. 
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Dora (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 1 2. 2). He was soon overthrown by- 
Alexander Jannaeus {AntL xiii 12. 4), and hence Straton's 
Tower is named among the towns belonging to Alexander 
(AntL xiii. 15. 4). It obtained its freedom from Pompey 
(AtUL xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud, L 7. 7). It was bestowed upon 
Herod by Augustus (Antt xv. 7. 3 ; BclL Jvd, i. 20. 3), and 
from this period dates the special importance of the town. " 
For it was rebuilt on the most magnificent scale by Herod, 
and provided with artificial embankments and an excellent 
harbour {A7Ut. xv. 9. 6, xvi. 5. 1; Bell. Jtcd. i. 21. 5-8^28 
He called the town Kaiadpeia in honour of the emperor, and 
the harbour Xe^aaro^ Xifiijv}'^^ Hence on Nero's coins we 
meet with Kaiaapia 17 irpo^ Se^acrTOD \ifievL?'^^ The designa- 
tion Kaicrdpeta X^^aarrj occurs only once.'^^ Elsewhere 
the town is called in distinction from others Kaiadpua 
XrpdTfovo^}^^ and in later times Kaiadpeia t^9 IIa\aiaT{pr)<;y^^ 
It quickly attained to great prosperity, and remained for a 
long period one of the most important towns of Palestine.^^^ 
After the death of Herod it x>assed with the rest of Judaea to 

**^ Besides the above principal passages, compare also Joseph. Antt. xv. 
8. 5. Plinius, v. 13. 69. On the time of its building, sec above, § 15. On 
its constitution and political position, see especially Kuhn's above-named 
vork. 

^** On the latter, see Antt. xviL 5. 1 ; BeU. Jud. i. 81. 3. 

^'* These coins are fully treated of by Belley in the Mcmoircs de VAcadt^mic 
des Inscriptions ci Bdles-Lettres, old series, vol. xxvi. 1759, pp. 440-445. 
Comp. also Eckhel, iii. 428 sq. Mionnet, Description^ v. 48G sq. De 
Saulcy, Numismatiqne.^ p. 116 sq. 

^-® Joseph. Antt. xvi. 5. 1. Philo, Ligat. ad Cajum, § 38, ed. Mang. ii. 590. 
The designation Xvyouarot Ketitroipuu. occurring on an inscription {Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. n. 4I72 = Le Has et Waddington, /n^<frr//;^/o/w, vol. iii. n. 18;39) 
is an abbreviation of colonia prima Flavia Augusta Cacsarca, the official title 
of Caesarea as a colony since Vespasian ; see below, p. 87, and Kuhn, ii. 349. 

"7 Ptolem. V. 16. 2, viii. 20. 14. Clcnunt. Ilomll. i. 15, 20, xiii. 7 ; 
Recogn. i. 12. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1620^ (In- 
scription of Aphrodisias in Caria of the second century after Christ, comp. 
above, p. 24). 

^^® Euseb. Onomast.y ed. Lagarde, pp. 207, 250. De martyr. Palesiinae, i. 2. 

^2* Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 1. Chment. Recogn. 1 12. ApoUonius, Tyan, 
epist. zi. (in EpistolograpJu gracci, ed. Hercher, Paris 1873, Didot). Totius 
orbis descriptio in Miiller, Geogr. gr. minores, ii. 517. Ammian. xiv. p. 11. 
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Archekus (Antt. xvii. 11. 4; Bdl. Jud. iL 6. 3). It after- 
wards continued on all occasions united with Judaea, and 
hence came after the deposition of Archelaus under Boman 
procurators, then under Agrippa I., and then again under 
procurators. Coins of Agrippa L, which were coined in 
Caesarea, are still in existence.^*® His (Trparriyof: in Caesarea 
is incidentally mentioned (ArUt xix. 7. 4). It is well known 
that he himself died there (see above, § 18). He was 
hated by the Caesareans for his Judaizing tendencies {Antt 
xix. 9. 1). The Soman procurators, both before and after the 
reign of Agrippa, took up their abode at Caesarea (see above, 
§ 17®). Hence the tow.u. i*-eaHed-ifr T-aeitus, Judaeae captU 
(Tac. Hist a. 78). It was also the chief garrison for the 
. troops under the command of the procurators, who were for 
the most part composed of natives (see above, p. 65). The 
population being chiefly a heathen one {Belt Jud, iii 9. 1), 
though mingled with a considerable Jewish fraction, disputes 
easily occurred, and the more so that both had equal civil 
rights, and had therefore to conduct the affairs of the 
town in common.^*^ Neither the Jews nor the heathen 
were satisfied with this state of things. Each of these parties 
claimed the exclusive government of the town. Already 
towards the close of the oflBcial career of Felix there were 
. sanguinary contests on the subject, in consequence of which 
Nero, whose adviser had been bribed by the heathen party, 
I deprived the Jews of their equality of right, and declared the 
.' heathen sole governors of the town. The exasperation which 
ensued gave the first inducement to the great rising of the 
, Jews in a.d. 66 {AnJtt xx. 8. 7 and 9 ; Bell, Jud, iL 13. 7, 
1 14. 4, 5). After the breaking out of the war, the Jews, as 



180 Eckhel, iii 491, 492. Madden, Hist(yry of Jewish Coinage, pp. 107, 109. 
The same, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 133, 136. The coins with the legend 
K»ta»puus awTiou are rightly denied by Eckhel to belong to our Caesarea. 

180a The elylpig 0/ *«t siojc^if r^s '^oTaas, mentioned Acta xxv. 23, must 
according to the context be regarded as heathen. This however does not 
exclude Jews from a share in the government, but merely corresponds with 
the preponderance of the heathen element testified to by Josephus. 
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the minority, fell victims to the fury of the heathen populace. 
It is said that all the Jewish inhabitants, 20,000 in number, 
were then assassinated in an hour (Bdl. Jvd. iL 18. 1, viL 8. 
7, ed. Bekker, p. 161). Caesarea was changed by Vespasian 
into a Boman colony, though without the full j'lis Italicum.^^ 
On coins it bears the title col{onia) prima Fl(avia) Augi^stoi) 
Caesarensis or Caesarea. To this was added after the time 
of Alexander Severus the title metropolis, or as it is more 
completely given on coins after Decius, Tnetropolis, pr. S. Pal. 
(=^ provinciae Syriae PalaestinaeP^ 

10. Dora, A&pa, in Poly bins Aovpa, elsewhere also A&po^y 
in Pliny, Dorum}^ Hebr. nh or ij^i,^^ an old Phoenician 

wi Plinius, H. N. v. 13. 69 : Stratonis turns, eadem Caesarea, ab Herode 
rege condita, nunc colonia prima Flavia a Vespasiano imperatore deducta. 
Digest, lib. xy. 8. 7 (from Paulus): Divus Vespasianus GaeBarienses colonos 
fecit non adjecto, ut et juris Italici essent, sed tributum liis remisit capitis ; 
sed diyns Titus etiam solum immune factum interpretatus est. Tbid, lib. xv. 
1. 6 (from Ulpianus) : In Palaestina duae fuerunt coloniae, Gaesariensis et 
Aelia Gapitolina, sed neutra jus Italicum habet. Gomp. Zumpt, Comment 
tationes ejngr. L 397 sq. On the jus Italicum, see Marquardt, Rdmischc 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 89 sqq. (1881). and the literature therein cited, p. 89, 
note 7, to which is to be added: Beaudouin, Etude sur le Jus italicum, 
Paris (1883). Gomp. Revue critique, 1884, No. 6, pp. 99-101. 

1** On the coins in general, see Eckhel, iii. 428-442. Mionnet, v. 486- 
497 ; Suppl viii. 334-343. De Saulcy, pp. 112-141, pi. vii. 

138 xhe form Aapog occurs especially in older authors, but is also 
preferred by Steph. Byz. AaI/dm was afterwards exclusively used. (1) 
^upos is found in Scylax (fourth century B.C.), ApoUodorus (about 140 
B.C.), Alexander Ephesius (see on him Paul/s Enc. s.v. Alex. n. 40), 
Gharax (the three last named in Steph. Byz. s.v. Aapo;). To this series 
belongs also Pliny (^H. N. v. 19. 75, Dorum). (2) Aapet or Aapi, found 
besides in 1 Maoc., in Artemidorus (about 100 B.C.), Glaudius Jolaus (both 
in Steph. Byz.), Josephus (constantly), on coins of Galigula, Trajan, Ela- 
gabalus (in De Saulcy), Ptolemaeus (v. 15. 5), Clement. Rccogn. (iv. 1), 
Eusebius {Onom., ed. Lag. p. 250), Hieronymus (the same, p. 115), 
Hierodes (ed. Parthey, p. 43), the lists of bishops (in Le Quien, Oriens 
Christ, iii 674 sqq.), Qeographus Ravennas (ed. Pinder et Parthey, pp. 89, 
357). To this series belong also Polybius (v. 66, Aoupot) and Tab. Peuting. 
(Thora). Gomp. also note 136, below. The first Boole of the Maccabees 
uses Aapd indecl., it is elsewhere treated as a neut. plur. (Josephus usually; 
Eusebius, p. 280, the lists of bishops) ; sometimes also as a fem. sing. 
(Joseph. Antt. xiii. 7. 2 ; c. Apion. iL 9. Clement. Recogn. iv. 1). 

"* nil, Josh. xi. 2, xii. 28 ; Judg. L 27 ; 1 Ohron. vil 29. -|j(^, Josh. 
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settlement 8 or 9 miles north of Caesarea.^^* It was known 
from ancient times to the Greeks, being already mentioned 
by Hecataeus of Miletus, who lived 500 years before Christ, 
in his description of the earth.^^® Nay, it is possible that it 
may, during the hegemony of Athens in the Mediterranean in 
the 5th century B.C., have been tributary to the Athenians.^^^* 
In the time of the Sidonian King Eshmunazar it was granted 
to the Sidonians by the " Lord of Kings," i.e, by the Persian 
monarch.^^'^ Hence Scylax, whose description refers to the 

xvii. 11 ; 1 Kings iv. 11. Also upon the inscription of Eshmunazar, see 
below, note 137. In the 0. T. nn nSD (Josh. xiL 23 ; 1 Kings iv. 11) or 

ni'n riDD (Josh. xi. 2), properly the height or heights of Dor, and therefore 

T 

probably the hill country, which lay inland from Dor, is distinguished from 
the town of Dor (see Richm's Worterbuch^ s.v.). Only the former and not 
the maritime town was possessed by Solomon. Less probable is Movers' 
notion (Phonici€i\ ii. 2. 175 sq.), that Naphath-Dor is distinguished as an 
inland town from Dor as a coast town. 

^^^ The foundation by the Phoenicians is fully described by Claudius 
Jolaus in Steph. Byz. s.v. Aapo; (also in Mliller, Fragm. hist, groec. iv. 3G3). 
Josephus also calls Dora a -ttoX/j rri; ^otvUvis ( Vita^ 8 ; c. Apion. ii. 9). 
The distance from Caesarea, 8 m. p. according to 7hb. Peuting.; 9 m. p. 
according to Eusebiu3 {Onom.^ ed. Lag. p. 283) and Jerome (the same, pp. 
115, 142). According to Artemidorus (in Steph. Byz. s.v.), Dora lay M 
Xitpaoinnaofihov; totto'j. Comp. generally, Kcland, pp. 738-741 ; llaumer, p. 
154; Winer, Schenkel, Pauly, «.v.; Bitter, xvi. 607-612; Guorin, Soniaric, 
ii. 305-315. The Stin-ey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, ii. pp. 3, 7-11 ; also sheet vii. of the English chart. 

136 Hecataeus in Steph. Byz. s.v. Aapog (also in Miiller, Fragm. hist, graec. 
i. 17, n. 260) : f^iTec Ze ^ xaAee/ Aupog^ uvv Se Aapu Kothureit. The words 
cannot indeed have come down just as they stand from Hecataeus, because 
they manifest a change in the usage of the language, which did not fully 
take place till about 500 years later (see above, note 133). Hence the 
copy made use of by Steph. Byz. must here have had an interpolation. 
On Hecataeus, see Forbiger, Ilandbuch der alten Geogr. i. 48 sqq. C. Miiller, 
Fragm. hist, grace, t. i. Proleg. pp. ix.-xvi. Westermann in Pauly's Enc, 
iii. 1082 sq. 

i8Ca The Aapos tributary to the Athenians is indeed generally taken to 
be a town in Caria (according to Steph. Byz. s.v. Aapog). Such an one 
however not being elsewhere known of, and the power of the Athenians 
extending in any case to Cyprus, we may perhaps suppose it to have been 
the Phoenician Doros. See Ulr. Kohler, Urkundcn und Untersuchuugen zur 
Ocschichte dcs Deliseh-attischen Btmdes (^Transactions of tJie Berlin Aca- 
demy, 1860), pp. 121, 207. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1877, p. 235. 

^3^ See the inscription of Eshmunazar, lines 18, 19, in the Corp. Inscript, 
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Persian period, rightly calls Dora a town of the Sidonians.^^ 
Although Dora was no large city/^^ it was on account of its 
favourable position a strong fortress. When Antiochus the 
Great made (219 b.c.) his first attack upon Coelesyria, he 
besieged Dora, but in vain.^^^ Eighty years afterwards 
(139-138 B.C.) Tr3rpho was here besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes with a large army, but equally without result. The 
siege ended with the flight of Trypho.^'*^ On a coin of 
Trypho's stamped at Dora the town is called U(j)a) fc{al) 
a(av\o<;)}*'^ Some decades afterwards we find it in the 
possession of the tyrant Zoilus (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 12. 2), 
who was afterwards overthrown by Alexander Jannaeus 
{AntL xiii 12. 4). It must therefore have subsequently 
belonged to the Jewish region, but was again separated 
from it by Pompey {Antt, xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). Like 
many other towns, Dora also tlien began a new era, which 
it continued to use on coins of the imperial age.^*^ It 
was restored by Gabinius {Aiitt xiv. 5. 3). After Pompey 

Semiticarunif vol. i. (1881) pp. 9-20; also Scblottmann, Die liischrift 
Eschmufiazar (1868), pp. 82 aq., 14G sqq. 

^'^ Scylax in Oeographi graeci minores, ed. Muller, i. 79 : Aapog 'iroXtg 
^ilokiuv. On Scylax, see e.g. Fabricius-Harles, Bihlioth, gr. iv. 006 sqq. 
Forbiger, Handh. d. alten Geogr. i. 113 sqq., 123 sqq. Westennann in 
Pauly's Enc, vi. 1. 891 sq. Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. i. 322 sq. 
Anonyini vulgo Scylacis Caryandensis periplum maris intemi cum appen- 
dice, iterum rec Fabricius, Lips. 1878. 

1'^ Artemidorus : '7roKi(rfA»riov. Claudius Jolaus : /3p«;c«'« «'oX/;cy>! (both 
in Steph. Byz.). Clement Recogn. iv. 1 : breve oppidum. 

1*0 Polyb. V. QQ. 1*1 1 Mace. xv. 11-37 ; Joseph. AiUt. xiii. 7. 2. 

"2 Mionnet, v. 72. Stark, p. 477. 

1*3 The commencement of the era cannot be strictly determined. At 
all events however it is that of Pompey (b.c. 63?), not that of Gabinius, 
as De Saulcy, in spite of his own objections assumes, for an era of Gabinius 
could not begin earlier than the autumn of 58 B.c. = 696 A.u.C. and then 
175 aer. Dor., of which year coins of Trajan are in existence, would be = 
870/871 A.u.C, while Trajan was already dead before the autumn of 870. 
See generally, Noris, iv. 5. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 453-458). Pellerin, Rccneil de 
viAlailkit de peupks et de vilks (3 vols. Paris 1763), ii. 216 sq. Eckhel, 
Doctr, Nam. iii. 362 sq. Ideler, Handh. dcr Chronologie^ i. 459. The 
coins in Mionnet, v. 359-362 ; Suppl viii. 258-260. De Saulcy, pp. 142-148, 
pL vL n. 6-12. 
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it was under direct Eoman government, and therefore 
never belonged to Herod (whose dominions on the coast 
extended no farther northward than Caesarea). It is called 
on coins of the imperial period Upa a<TvKo<; avrovoiio^ 
vavapx^^'^^ The existence of a Jewish community in Dora is 
evidenced by an occurrence of the time of King Agrippa I. : 
a number of young people once placed a statue of the emperor 
in the Jewish synagogue, and it needed energetic intervention 
on the part of Petronius the governor, in a letter addressed to 
the authorities of Dora {Atopn&v toI<; irpan-oi^), to secure to 
the Jews that free exercise of their religion, which had been 
pledged to them (Antt xix. 6. 3). In the later imperial period, 
Dora seems to have fallen into decay .^** Christian bishops 
of Dora are however mentioned down to the 7th century.^** 

11. Ptolemais, IlToXeyLtafe"^ The original name of the 
town was Akko, toy (Eichter 1. 31), or, as it reads in Greek, 
*'Ak7). By this name it was already known to the Greeks 
in pre-Hellenistic times.^^ It was here that in the year 

^** See especially Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. 

^** Hieronymus, OnomasL, ed. Lagarde, p. 116 : Dora . . . nunc deserta. 
Ibid. p. 142 : Dor autem est oppidum jam desertum. The same, Peregrin 
naiio Paulae (in Tobler, Palaestinae descriptiones, 1869, p. 13) : roinas Dor, 
urbis quondam potentissimae. 

^*^ Le Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 574-679. 

^^' For a description of the situation, see Joseph. Bell. Jud, iL 10. 2. 
Compare in general, Reland, pp. 684-542. Pauly, BeaUEnc, vL 1. 243. 
Winer, *.f. " Acco." Raumer, p. 119 sq. Ritter, xvi. 725-789. Robinson, 
Recent Scriptural Researches in Palestine^ iiL 89-101. Sepp, Jerusalem^ ii. 
618 sqq. Gudrin, QalU4e^ i. 602-626. Badeker-Socin, Paldst. Ist ed. p. 
369 sqq. (with plan of the present Akka). The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 145, 160-167, also sheet iii. of the 
English chart. Ebers and Guthe, PalSstina, voL ii. p. 450. 

^** Scylaz in Oeogr, gr. min., ed. Miiller, i. 79. Isaeus, Orat. iv. 7. 
Demosthenes, OraL 62 contra CaWppum, § 24 (where indeed the word *A*>jy 
is first restored in Dindorfs edit after the gloss in Harpocration, Lex. s.v. 
"Akvi, the earlier edition having BpuKviif). Diodor. xv. 41, xix. 93. 
Polyaen. iii. 9. 56. Cornel. Nepos, xiv. Datames, c 6. Comp. Strabo, xvi. 
p. 758. Plinius, //. N. v. 19. 75. Charax in Steph. Byz. s,v. Aupos, 
Claudius Jolaus in Steph. Byz. s.v. "Akyi. Steph. Byz. ibid, and s.v. 
IlrtiKifAotti. The Lexicographers, Etymolog. magn., Harpocration, Suidas 
(see the passages in Reland, p. 536 sq. ; also Kuhn, iL 381). A coin of 
A«)i in Mionnet, v. 473 ; De Saulcy, p. 154, pi. yiii. n. 2 ; some others in 
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374 B.C. the amjy of Artaxerxes Mnemnon assembled for 
the campaign against Egypt.^** Ake must have been an.) 
important town in the time of Alexander the Great. For 
among the coins of Alexander stamped in Phoenicia those of 
Ake especially are very numerous. They have the name of 
Alexander in Greek, that of the town in Phoenician characters 
(^A\€^dvSpov, ay, sometimes »3y), and the year of an era 
beginning with Alexander the Great. As elsewhere so too 
in Ake these coins were still issued long after the death of 
Alexander.^^® Ake was levelled to the ground in the year 
312 by Ptolemy Lagos, when he again evacuated before 
Antigonus the district of Coelesyria, which he had just 
conquered.^*^ It probably received from Ptolemy II. the 

Keichardt, Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, p. 108 ; 1864, p. 187. Wiener 
Numismat, Monatshefie, published by Egger, vol. ii. 1866, p. 3. On the 
ancient history of Ake, comp. especially the fragment from Menander in 
Joseph. Antt ix. 14. 2 (Ake revolts from Tyre in the time of Shalmanezar, 
and goes over to Shalmanezar). 

^*^ Diod. XV. 41. This is referred to also by Polyaen. iii. 9. 56 ; Cornel Nep. 
xiv. 5 ; comp. Strabo, xvi. p. 758 : El^ ii IlToAificxis im fAtyxTufi ToT^t; iy*Ax>jv 
uvofcx^ov, 'TpOTspov ri f^^payro 6pf/.nrnpi<fi 'X'pog t^» Atyvx-rov o/ Hipffxt. 

^*^ See Eckhel, iii. 408 sq. ; Mionnet, i. 520 sq. ; also Recueil des planches^ 
pi. xxi. n. 1-10 ; SuppL iii. 197 sq. and pi. ii. n. 1-6. Gesenius, Scripturae 
linguacqiie Phoeniciae monumenta, p. 269 sq. L. MUller, Numismatiquc d^ Alex- 
andre le Grand (1855), p. 303 ; also planches, n. 1424-1463. Numerous 
copies of these coins (gold staters of Alexander, especially those of the years 
23 and 24) have become known by means of a large discovery of coins at 
Sidon in the year 1863. See 'W(eckbecker) in the Wiener Numismatischen 
MonatshefteUj pub. by Egger, vol. i. 1865, pp. 5-11. Waddington in the 
Revue Numismatiquc, 1865, pp. 3-25. Droysen, Geschichte des HeUenismus 
(2nd ed.), i. 1. 302-304. The same, Monatsber, der Berliner Akademie, 
1877, p. 40 sqq. Weckbecker in Egger's Wiener Numismat, Monatsheften, 
i. 98, 99, tells of tetradrachmas of Ake of Alexander the Great with the years 
16, 22, 31, 32, which " were brought to market in Beirut by an Armenian 
of Mossul at about the same time (1862-1863)." A collection of the whole 
material may be expected in the Corp. Inscr, Semiticarum, On the fact 
that coins were issued with the name of Alexander after his death, see L. 
Miiller, Numismatiquc d' Alexandre le Grand, pp. 50-90. The numbers of the 
years on the coins of Ake are 5-46. Since the year 334 or 333 must be 
accepted as the starting-point, these coins were issued not only till 306, 
when the Diadochoi assumed the royal title, but also till about two decades 
afterwards. See especially, Miiller, pp. 80-83. 

^fii Diodor. xix. 93. Comp. above, note 52 (Gaza) and 109 (Joppa). 
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name of IlToXefiat^;, which was henceforth the prevailing 
one.^*^ Still its original name Akko was uninterruptedly 
maintained beside the Greek one, which it subsequently sup- 
planted.^*' In the Seleucid period also Ptolemais figures as 
one of the most important cities of the Phoenician-Philistine 
coast. The conquest of this region by Antiochus the Great 
in the year 219 was much facilitated by the surrender to him 
of the towns of Tyre and Ptolemais by the Phoenician general 
Theodotus.^" Antiochus wintered in Ptolemais in 2 1 8/2 1 9.^** 
The Seleucidae after their definitive occupation of Phoenicia 
specially favoured Ptolemais. On coins, especially those of 
the times of Antiochus IV. and VIII., the inhabitants are 
called ^ApTio)(^eU oi iv UroXe^athi,, sometimes with the addi- 
tion Upa aavXof;, sometimes lepa avrovo^o^. The bestowal of 
the title " Antiochians," and with it perhaps certain privileges, 
is to be regarded as a mark of favour, which was aspired after 
by many other towns, eg. Jerusalem, during the predominance 
of the Hellenistic party.'^^ Seleucid coins of Antiochus V., 

*** The founding and naming of the town is expressly referred to Ptolemy 
in Pseudo-Aristeas (ed. Moritz Schmidt in Merx' Archiv, voL i. p. 274) : 
TiroKtfAuihot rqv viso rw ^oMihia; iKrtafAiVYiit. This is also probable in itself. 
Ptolemy II. was the first of the Ptolemies, who continued in possession of 
Phoenicia and Goelesyria. That he there undertook the founding of towns 
is proved by the example of Philadelphia (see below). Already in 219-217 
Ptolemais is mentioned under this name in Polybius, without his pointing 
out that it was then not as yet known by this name (Polyb. v. 61-62. 71) 
Comp. also Droysen, iii. 2. 805. 

163 The name iay occurs especially in Rabbinic literature, see Mishna, 

Nedarim iii. 6; Gittin i. 2, vii. 7 ; Ahoda sara iii. 4; Ohaluth xvin. 9. The 
passages of the Tosefta in the Index to ZuckermandeFs ed. (1882). Neu- 
bauer, Geographic du Talmud, p. 231 sq. To this very day the town is 
called Akka (Acre). 

1" Polyb. V. 61-62. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 375 sqq. "« Polyb. v. 71. 

^*^ On the coins in question, see Eckhel, iii. 305 sq. Mionnet, v. 37 sq., 88, 
216-218. Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
Seleucid Kings, p. 41. Even the circumstance that itpcc eiovTiog appears as 
an apposition to * hrrtox^ii (^hvTto%kav ruv i» Uro'hffAut^t lipu; dav'kov, 
and similarly on the coins of Ilippus, see below, No. 13), proves that the town 
of Ptolemais and its citizens collectively, not a colony of Antiochian 
merchants in Ptolemais, is intended (the latter is the view of Eckhel and 
Kuhn, i. "22 ; see, on the other hand, Stark, p. 449 ; Droysen, iiL 2. 305). 
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Demetrius I., Alexander Balas, and Tryplio, minted at 
Ptolemais, are in existence.^*^ The town was used as a 
residence by the kings during their temporary abode in these 
regions (1 Mace. x. 56-60, xi. 22, 24). It always showed 
itself hostile to the Jews. Even at the beginning of the 
Maccabaean rising, it was especially the towns of Ptolemais, 
Tyre and Sidon, which fought against the Jews, who had 
revolted from Syrian sovereignty (1 Mace, v 1 5 sqq.). Jonathan 
was here treacherously taken prisoner by Trypho (1 Mace. xiL 
45 sqq.). After the accession of Alexander Jannaeus, B.c. 
104, when the Seleucidae had already lost all authority in the 
southern parts of their dominions, three neighbouring powers 
contended for the possession of Ptolemais. At first Alexander 
Jannaeus entertained the purpose of conquering it, but was 
prevented from carrying out his design by Ptolemy Lathurus, 
the ruler of Cyprus, who himself took possession of the town 
by force (Joseph. AntL xiii. 12. 2-6). He was however soon 
deprived of it by his mother Cleopatra, queen of Egypt {AntL 
xiii. 13. 1-2). Ptolemais seems never again to have come 
under the authority of the Selucidae, nay even the still more 
northward towns of Tyre and Sidon had meantime made 
themselves independent. On the contrary, we still find there, 
about 70 B.C., an Egyptian princess, Selene, daughter of this 
Cleopatra, and widow of Antiochus Grypus, to whom she had 
been given in marriage by her mother, when the latter entered 
into alliance with him against Antiochus Kyzikenos, who 
ruled in Coelesyria.^*® At the instance of this Selene 
Ptolemais closed its gates against Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
the conqueror of the Seleucid kingdom; was thereupon 

The title Antiochians was also aspired after by the Hellenistic party in 
Jerusalem ; see 2 Mace. iv. 9, and Grimm (the passage should be translated, 
*' and to enroll the inhabitants of Jerusalem as Antiochians," or ** to receive 
the inhabitAnta of Jerusalem into the list of Antiochians "). Whether, and 
what, privileges were combined therewith can hardly be ascertained. 

^^"^ Gardner, Catalogue of Gretk Coins, etc., pp. 44, 47, 62. A coin of 
Trj'pho is given by De Saulcy, Melanges de Numism. vol. ii. 1877, p. 82. 

^^^ Justin. Hist, xxxix. 4. 4. 
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conquered by Tigranes, but again liberated when Tigranes 
found himself obliged to retreat by reason of the attacks of 
the Eomans upon his own kingdom (Joseph, ^n^^. xiii. 16. 4). 
Ptolemais seems to have experienced special favour from 
Caesar, when in the year 47 he was over the affairs of 
Syria. For there are in existence some of its coins of the 
imperial period with an era reaching back to Caesar.^^^ 
Probably the coins with the legend IlToXefjuii. lepa^ teal 
aavXov (or the like) belong also to this time (shortly after 
Caesar).^^ The Emperor Claudius settled a colony of veterans 
in Ptolemais. Hence the town was henceforth called colonia 
Ptolemais, though it did not possess the actual privileges of a 
colony.^*^ At the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Jews 
in Ptolemais, 2000 in number, were slaughtered by the 
inhabitants (Bdl, Jud, ii 18. 5). The district of Ptolemais 
is mentioned by Josephus as the western boundary of Galilee 
{Bell. Jvd. iii. 3. 1; comp. Fito, 24). The formula: TlroKefiatha 
Kal Ttjv irpoaKvpovaav airr^, scU. pfcopai/ (1 Mace. x. 39), is 
characteristic. 

Next to the great maritime towns, the towns of the so- 
called Decapolis belong to the class of independent Hellenistic 
communities. The organization alluded to in this word was 
probably the work of Pompey. For we first meet with the 
term (17 AcKaircDu^) during the Boman period ; ^^ and most 

"<^ See Eckhel, iii. 425. De Saulcy, pp. 162, 164, 166. Ptolemais was 
not the only town which was favoured by Caesar ; comp. Marquardt, i. 397. 

i«o See these especially in De Saulcy, 154-166. 

i«i PKnius, V. 19, 75 : colonia Giaudi Gaesaris Ptolemais quae quondam 
Acce ; comp. xxxvi. 26. 190. Digest, lib. xv. 1. 3 (from Ulpianus) : Ptole- 
maeensium enim colonia, quae inter Phoenicien et Palaestinam sita est, nihil 
praeter nomen coloniae habet (also Noris, p. 427 sq.). On coins : COL. 
PTOL., sometimes with the numbers of the vi. ix. x. xi. legions. See in 
general. Noris, iv. 5. 2 (ed. lips. pp. 424-430). Eckhel, iii. 423-425. 
Mionnet, v. 473-481 ; Suppl viii. 324-331. De Saulcy, pp. 153-169. 
405 sq., pL viii. n. 2-11. The same, Melanges de Numismatiquc, vol. ii. 
1877, pp. 143-146. Zumpt, CommentaL epigr, i. 386. Marquardt, i. 428 

i«2 Matt iv. 25 ; Mark v. 20, viL 31 ; Plinius, H, N. v. 18. 74. Josephus, 
BeU. Jud. iii 9. 7 ; Vita, 65, 74. Ptolemaeus, v. 15. 22. Corp. Inscr, Graec. 
n. 4501 (inscription of the time of Hadrian). Eusebius, Onomast,, ed. 
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of the towns of Depapolis owe their independent political 
existeBceToT?ompey. These were the Hellenistic towns of 
the country east of Jordan, which, having been subjected by 
Alexander Jannaeus, were again liberated from Jewish autho- 
rity by Pompey. It is probable that they thus formed a kind j 
of confederacy, which originally consisted of ten towns, and 
was therefore called ^ AeKairoXi^, but retained the name 
after the number was enlarged by the accession of other 
towns. For the number did not always remain the same, as 
Pliny, our chief authority, remarks, ^. iV. v. 18. 74: Deca- 
politana regio a numero oppidorum, in quo non omnes eadem 
observant, plurimum tamen Damascum, Philadelphiam, Eha- 
pbanam, Scythopolim, Gadara, Hippon, Dion, Pgjlam, Galasam 
(read: Gerasam), Canatham. Besides Pliny, only Ptolemy 
V. 15. 22-23 gives an enumeration of the several towns. 
It contains all the towns mentioned by Pliny, with the excep- 
tion of Eaphana; and besides these, nine others (situated 
chiefly in the north of Palestine in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus), so that the number given by him amounts to 
eighteen. Hence we must keep to Pliny for the original 
number. To those named by him, we add only Abila and 
Kanata (another town than Kanatha), both which have also 
the Pompeian era. All the towns except Scythopolis lie in 
the region east of the Jordan. The inclusion of Damascus, 
lying so far to the north, is striking. Since however it is 
mentioned by both Pliny and Ptolemy, it must be retained. 
In any case Decapolis, as such, continued in existence in the 
second century after Christ (the time of the geographer 
Ptolemy). Its dissolution took place in the course of the third 
century, in consequence of the transference of some of its 
most important towns to the province of Arabia (constituted 
a province A.D. 105). The mention of Decapolis by later 

Lagarde, p. 251. Epiphanios, Haer. 29. 7 ; de mens, etpond. § 15. Stephanos 
Byz. s.v. Tipucru (the text handed down has here TfaaupeffKuthsKwroyifOfs, 
for which however Meineke rightly reads otKUToXtas)' Comp. in general, 
Winer, jRPTjB., 8,v. " Decapolis." Caspari, Chronologisch-geogiaphiscJie Bin- 
leitung in das Leben Jesu Christi (1869), pp. 83-90. 
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authors, as Eusebius, Epiphauius, Steph. Byz., rests therefore 
only on historical information. The following enumeration 
is in geographical order from north to south. 

12. Damascus, AafiaaKo^, Hebr. pfe'^'n. From the varied 
history of this town, we can here bring forward only such 
particulars as are important with respect to its constitution 
during the Hellenistic and Eoman periods. ^^' The dominion 
of Alexander the Great over Damascus is evidenced not only 
by the narratives of authors, but by coins of Alexander 
issued there.^^^ In the third century before Christ, Damascus 
seems to have belonged not, like Phoenicia and Palestine, to 
the Ptolemies, but to the Seleucidae. It is true, that when 
Ptolemy II. seized Phoenicia and Palestine, B.c. 280, he must 
also have taken possession of Damascus. It was however 
reconquered by Antiochus I. (280-262).*^ At the great 
invasion of the realm of the Seleucidae by Ptolemy III., B.C. 
246, in which all Syria was for some time lost to Seleucus 
II., Damascus seems to have been not once conquered, but 
only besieged. Seleucus relieved it, when in the year 242/241 
he again victoriously pressed southwards.^^ The fact, that 
Damascus anciently formed part of the Seleucid dominions, is 

^^^ Sec in general, Rodiger in Ersch and Gruber's EncycL sect. i. voL 
22, Div. 2, pp. 113-116. Arnold in Herzog's ReaUEncycL Ist ed. iii. 269- 
262. Winer, s.v. Noldeke in Schenkers Bibellex, s,v, Robinson, Recent 
Scriptural Iicscarches, iii. 442-468. Ritter, Erdkunde xvii. 2. 1332 sqq. 
Kremer, Topographic von Damascus (Records of the Viennese Academy, phil- 
hist. CL vol. V. and vi. 1854-55). Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 2 vols. 
1855. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 358-385. Badeker-Socin, Paldstina 
in Bild vnd Wort, vol. i. (1883) pp. 389-442 and 504. 

iG3a Curtius, iii. 13, iv. 1. Arrian, ii. 11. 9 sq., 15. 1. The coins in L. 
Miiller, Numismatique d^ Alexandre le Grand, p. 287 sq., pi. n. 1338-1346. 

1C4 Polyaen. iv. 15 ; comp. Droysen, Gesch. d. HeUenismus, iii. 1. 256, 274. 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 366, 367. 

^^^ Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 251 (Armenian text according to Peter- 
mann's translation) : Ptolemaeus an tern, qui et Triphon, partes (regiones) 
Syriorum occupavit : quae vero apud (ad contra) Damaskum et Orthosiam 
obsessio fiebat, fincm accepit (accipiebat) centesimae tricesimae quartac 
olompiadis anno tertio, quam Scleukus eo descendisset (descenderit). 
Olymp. 134, 3 = 242/241 B.C. Comp. Droysen, iii. 1. 390, 393. Stark 
adopts, according to Zohrab's translation of the Armenian text, the view^ 
of an actual taking of Damascus by Ptolemy. 
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indirectly confirmed by the circumstance, that Polybius, when 
fnlly relating the particulars of the conquest of Phoenicia and 
Palestine by Antiochus the Great (v. 61-71), mentions indeed 
the taking of the most important Phoenician and Palestinian 
towns, but nowhere speaks of Damascus. When in 111 b.c. 
the Syrian kingdom was, in consequence of the strife between 
the brothers Antiochus VIII. (Grypos) and Antiochus IX. 
(Kyzikenos), divided, and Antiochus Kyzikenos established him- 
self in the southern part,^^^ Damascus probably became the 
capital of his small kingdom. At all events it was about 95-85 
B.C. repeatedly the capital of a kingdom of Coelesyria separated 
from the kingdom of Syria, first under Demetrius Eukaerus 
a son of Antiochus Grypos (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 1 3. 4), then under 
Antiochus XII. also a son of Grypos {Antt xiii. 15. 1). 
Antiochus XII. fell in battle against the Arabian king Aretas ; 
and Damascus continued henceforth under his authority {Antt 
xiv. 15. 1, 2 ; Bell Jud. i. 4. 7, 8). When Pompey pene- 
trated into Asia, Damascus was first of all occupied by his 
legates {Antt, xiv. 2. 3 ; Bell, Jud. i 6. 2). Apparently it 
was not restored to the Arabian king, but united to the pro- 
vince of Syria.^^^ In the time of Cassius (44-42 b.c.) we 
find a Eoman commander, Fabius, in Damascus {Antt, xiv. 
11. 7, 12. 1 ; Bell. Jud, i. 12. 1, 2). Already in the times 
of Augustus and Tiberius there were Eoman imperial coins of 
Damascus, but at the same time, as in the case of Ascalon, 
autonomic ones also. The Seleucid era is used on both, and 
this continued to be the prevailing one at Damascus.^^^ There 

1*^ Euseb. Chron.^ ecL Schoene, i. 260. 

^*' Hieronymus, Comment. inJesaj. c.l7 (0pp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 194) : Alii 
aestimant de Romana captivitate praedici, quoniam et Judaeorum captus est 
populus, et Damascus, cui imperabat Areta, similem susdnoit servitutem. 
I cannot think Marquardt (L 405) correct in adopting the notion, that the 
Arabian kings kept possession of Damascus in exchange for the payment 
of a tribute till a.d. 106. 

^^^ See on the coins in general, Noris ii. 2. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 87-93). 
Eckhel,iiL 329-334. Mionnet, v. 283-297 ; 5m/);?/. viii. 193-206. DeSaulcy, 
pp. 30-56, 404, pi. ii. n. 1-10. Kremer, Die MUmsammlung des SlifU St. 
Florian (1871), pp. 167-170, table vL n. 7, 8. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. G 
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are no coins of the times of Caligula and Claudius, though 
there are coins from Nero onwards. With this circumstance 
must be combined the fact, that Damascus, when St. Paul 
fled from it (probably in the time of Caligula), was under a 
viceroy {iOvdp^^) of the Arabian king Aretas (2 Cor. xi 32). 
Hence it then belonged temporarily to the Arabian king, 
whether he seized it by violence or obtained it by imperial 
favour. That there was a Jewish community in Damascus 
is already evident from the New Testament (Acts ix. 2 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 32). That it was numerous may be inferred from 
the number of Jews slain at Damascus at the breaking out 
of the great war. This amounted to 10,000, or according 
to another statement 18,000 (the former, BelL Jud, ii 20. 2 ; 
the latter, Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7). After Hadrian the town bore 
the title furjrpoTroXi^y after Alexander Severus it was a colony 
(not first after Philip the Arabian, as even Eckhel supposes), 
both facts being witnessed to by the coins.^^ We are informed 
{Antt xviii 6. 3) of a dispute concerning boundaries between 
the Damascenes and Sidonians in the time of Tiberius, which 
is chiefly of interest as showing, how extensive the district 
pertaining to this town must have been, since it bordered 
upon that of Sidon. 

13. Hippus/'Iinro^, is properly the name of a mountain or 
hill, on which stood the town of the same name.^^® Identical 
with it is probably the Hebrew Susitha (»n^DlD), which is 
frequently mentioned in Rabbinical authorities as a Gentile 
town of Palestine,^'^^ and Susije,^^^ which frequently occurs 
in Arabic geographers. The following statements serve to 

i«^ On the title ^uriJoVoX/f, see Eckbel, iii. 331. Kuhn, ii. 192. Mar- 
quardt, L 430. 

1^0 PtolemaeuB, v. 15. 8. 

^^^ In the Tosefta, Ohalothxvm. 4 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 610, 23), Susitha 
is mentioned together with Ascalon as an example of a heathen town '^ girt 
about " by the land of Israel. It is elsewhere frequently named in conjunc- 
tion with Tiberias. Comp. Lightfoot, Centuria chronographica Matthaeo 
jn-acmissa^ c. 77 ; dccas Marco praemissa, c 6. 1 {0pp. ii. 226, 413). Neu- 
bauer, Oeographie du Talmud, pp. 238-240. 

^'^* Clermont-Ganneau, Oii etait Hippos de la D4capolt f {Revue arcM- 
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determine the locality. According to Pliny, it stood on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesareth ; ^^^ according to 
Josephus, only 30 stadia from Tiberias ;^^' according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, near a certain city and castle of Afeka.^^* 
According to these data the ruins of el-Hosn on a hill on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesareth are probably to be 
regarded as marking the position of the ancient Hippus; a 
village of the name of Fik, which must be identical with 
the ancient Afeka, is three-quarters of a league oflf.^^^ The 
supposed identity of the name Hippos with el-Hosn (the 
horse) is certainly questionable.^^^* But little is known of the 
history of Hippus.*^^ It received its freedom from Pompey 
(Joseph. Antt, xiv. 4. 4 ; BelL Jud. i. 7. 7). It was bestowed 
by Augustus upon Herod {Antt xv. 7. 3 ; BM, Jud, i 20. 3), 
after whose death it was again separated from the Jewish 
region {Antt. xvii 11. 4 ; BdL Jud, ii 6. 3). On this occasion 
it is expressly called a Greek city (/.c). At the outbreak of 
the Jewish revolt the district of Hippus as well as that of 
Gadara was devastated by the Jews under the leadership of 

logique, nouvelle sdrie, vol. xxix. 1875, pp. 362-369). Furrer, Zeitschr. 
d. deutschen Paliistuia- Venins^ ii. 74. 

^^2 Plinius, V. 15. 71 : in lacum . . . Genesaram . . . amocnis circmn- 
sacptum oppidis, ab oriente Juliade et Hippo. 

^"3 Joseph. Vita, 65. The statements of Josephus are here indeed very 
systematic, Hippus 30, Gadara 60, Scythopohs 120 stadia from Tiberias. 
He is here following the tendency of stating distances as low as possible. 
His figarcs must therefore be anything but strictly taken. Besides it is 
clear also from Josephus, that the district of Hippus lay by the lake, 
opposite Tarichoa ( Vita, 31) in the neighbourhood of Gadara (Vita, 9). 

^^* Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 219. Hieron. ibid. p. 91. 

^'* The situations of Fik and el-Hosn are already described by Burckhardt, 
Ilcisen in Syrieii, i. 438. That it is here that the ancient Hippus must be 
sought is the view also of Raumer, p. 250. Ritter, xv. 1. 352 sq. Furrer, 
Zdtschr. d. deutschen Pal- Vereins, ii. 73 sq. Others identify el-Hbsn with 
Gamala, and find Hippus either in Fik (so Merrill, East of the Jordan, 
1881, pp. 163-169) or in Sumra, lying far more to the south (so Gu^rin, 
OalilA', i. 310-312). 

^^^ Clermont-Ganneau (as above, p. 364) explains Hiisn as the common 
pronunciation of Hisn (fortress). The name occurs elsewhere also as an 
Arabic local name in modem Palestine. 

^^^ Gomp. besides the literature in note 175, Reland, p. 821 sq. 
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'^Justus of Tiberias {Bell Jiid, ii. 18. 1 ; Vita, 9). The inhabit- 
ants of Hippus retaliated by slaying or casting into prison 
all the Jews dwelling in the city {Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5). 
In Christian times Hippus was the see of a bishop.^^ The 
name of the town has as yet been only once shown to exist 
upon coins (viz. on one of Nero's time).^^* But coins with 
the legend ^AvTuy)(i(ov t&v irpo'i l7r(7roi/) 7^9 l€p{as;) K{al) 
aavkov have been rightly referred by numismatists to Hippus. 
They have as might be expected the Pompeian era, and on 
most is the image of a horse.^^® — The district of Hippus is 
mentioned Vita, 9, 31 ; BelL Jiid. iii. 3. 1. Vita, 9 : iiiiriirpr^aL 
rd^ re TaBaprjv&p Kal ^Iinrqv&v Kcofia^, at Stf fxeOopioL t?}? 

Tl^€pLdBo^ KOl T^9 TWP ^KvBoTTOXtT&V JT)^ CTVy^aPOV K€tfJb€VaC, 

is most instructive as showing, that the districts of these four 
towns were so extensive as to form a connected whole. 

14. Gadara, TaZapd, The position of Gadara on the site 
of the present ruins of Om-Keis (Mkes), to the south-east of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, was recognised by Seetzen so early 
as 1806, and may now be regarded as settled.^™ The main 
point of connection is furnished by the warm springs for 
which Gradara was famous, and which are still found in this 
region.** They lie on the northern bank of the Scheriat 

1^^ Epiphan. Haer. 73, 26. Le Quien, Oriens christianus^ iii. 710 sq. 
Hierocles, Synecd.^ ed. Parthey, p. 44. The Notit. episcopate the same, p. 144. 

177a The coin is given by Muret, Bevue Numismatiqtte^ troisi^me s^rie, 
voL 1. 1883, p. 67, and pL ii. n. 9. It has on one side a head of Nero 
with the superscription At/r. Kettv., on the other a horse with the super- 
scription iT'jrviv^v and the date AAP (131), the latter according to the 
Pompeian era. 

1^8 Noris, iiL 9. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 331-334). Eckhel, iii. 346 sq. Mionnet, 
V. 319 sq. ; Suppl viii. 224. De Saulcy, pp. 844-347, pi. xix. n. 10-15. 

^^^ Seetzen, Eeisen durch Syrien (ed. by Kruse, 4 vols. 1854-59), i. 368 
sqq., iv. 188 sqq. Burckhardt, Reisen in SyrieUj i. 426 sqq., 484 sqq., 537 
sq. (who indeed takes Om-Keis for Gamala, but is corrected by his editor 
Gesenios). Buckingham, Travels in Palestine, 1821, pp. 414-440 (like 
Burckhardt). "Winer, s.v. " Gadara." Raumer, p. 248 sq. Ritter, xv. 1. 371- 
384, XV. 2. 1052 sq. Sepp, Jeriisaleniy ii. 211-216. Badeker-Socin, p. 415 sq. 
Gudrm, Galilde, i. 299-308. Merrill, East of the Jordan (1881), pp. 145-158. 
For the history, Reland, pp. 773-778. Kuhn, iL 365 sq., 371. 

180 Comp. on the situation, Euseb. Onomast, p. 248 : TcHoccpu, tJx/; C'X'ip 
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el-Mandur ; on the soiiLliern bank, at about a league's distance 
from the springs, are found on the lofty ridge of the hill the 
ruins of the town. Hence tlie Scheriat el-Mandur is identical 
with the Hieromices, which according to Pliny flowed past 
the town.^^^ Gadara was in the time of Antiochus the Great 
already an important fortress. It was conquered by Antio- 
chus both at his first invasion (B.C. 218),^^^ and when he 
finally took possession of Palestine after his victory at 
Panias, B.C. 198.^® It was taken by Alexander Jannaeus 
after a ten months* siege {AntL xiii. 13. 3 ; BclL Jud. i. 4. 2). 
It consequently belonged under him and his successors 
to the Jewish region {Antt. xiii. 15. 4), but was separated 
from it by Porapey {Antt, xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). 
On this occasion Pompey, out of regard for his freedman 
Demetrius of Gadara, rebuilt the city, which had been 
destroyed by the Jews (Alexander Jannaeus ?). Hence upon 
the numerous coins of the town extending from Augustus to 
Gordian, the Pompeian era is used. It begins in the year 

rov ^ lophuinfiVt utntKpv 'S.Kvdo'jroTiiCJs t'OCi Tt/isptithog vpog dpecToT^cc; iv rt^ Sptty 
ov nrpog rctlg v-Traps/uis recray SfpfAuy v^ocruv T^ovrpoi '^ecpUKftrxt. 
Ibid. p. 219 : Aif^ccB . . . jcufcvi 'x-Tirioiov Tuhxpaut 9 ianv ^'EfAfAxBet, iv6» ret 
ray 6ipf4.uv uharuv BipfAu \ourpet. Ou the batliR, see also especially the passages 
from Epiphanius, Antoninus Martyr and Eunapius (who declares them to 
have been the most important after those of Baiae), in Reland, p. 775. Also 
Origenes in Joann. vol. vi. c. 24 (ed. Lommatzsch, i. 239) : Tcilxpu yup 
rroTiis f^tv 'i(m rij; 'lovOutot;, 'X'ipl fy rei hiufionret 6ipf/.oi rvy^cetytt. The 
place where the springs are situated occurs in the Talmud under the name 
nnon. See the passages in Levy, Nenhehr. Worterbuch, ii. 69 sq. Lightfoot, 
Centuria Maiihaeo praemissa, c. 74 (0pp. ii. 224 sq.). Hamburger, Ecal- 
Encyclop. fur JJibel und Talmud^ Div. ii. art. ** Heilbiider." Griitz, 
Monatschr. fiir Gcsch. und Wissemch. des Judenth. 1880, pp. 487-495. 

^^^ Plinius, V. 18. 74 : Gadara Hieromice praefluente. The form 
Hieromax, which still appears in handbooks, is derived from the incorrect 
reading Hieromace. That Hieromices must be a<lopted as the nominative 
is proved by the occurrence elsewhere of the forms Ilieromicas (JFab. 
Peutimj.) and Jeromisus {Geogr. Ravennas, ed. Finder et Parthey, p. 85). 
The native name is Jarmuk, TJ^DT, Mishua, Para viii. 10, and Arabic 

geographers (see Arnold in Hcrzog's Rcal-Encycl. 1st ed. vii. 10, xL 20). 

182 Polyb. V. 71. Stark, Gaza^ p. 381. Polybius says of Gadara on this 
occasion : u, ^oKti ru» x«t' tKtiyws rov; ro'Tsrov; Ixupirteti ZtccCpipuy, 

183 Polyb. xvi. 39= Joseph. AjHL xii. 3. 8. Stark, p. 403. 
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690 A.U.C., SO that 1 aer. Gadar, = 64/63 B.c.^^ The 
memory of its rebuilding by Pompey is also perpetuated upon 
coins from Antoninus Pius to Gordianus by the legend 
no/jLinjUav roBapimu}^ The notion that Gadara was the 
seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrin established by 
Gabinius is incorrect (see above, § 13). In the year 30 B.C., 
Gadara was bestowed upon Herod by Augustus (Antt, xv. 7. 
3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3). The town was however very discon- 
tented with his government. So early as the year 23-31 
B.C., when M. Agrippa was staying at Mytilene, certain 
Gadarenes there brought complaint against Herod (AntL xv. 
10. 2). Complaints were repeated when Augustus in the 
year 20 personally visited Syria (ArUt xv. 10. 3). In both 
cases those who made them were dismissed. It is quite in 
accordance with this, that we find Gadarene coins of just the 
year 20 B.C. (44 aer. Gadar) with the image of Augustus and 
the inscription Xe^aaro^ — Herod being desirous, by stamping 
such coins at Gadara, to show his gratitude to the emperor.^^ 
After the death of Herod, Gadara regained its independence 
under Eoman supremacy {Antt, xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. ii 6. 
3). At the beginning of the Jewish revolt the district of 
Gadara, like that of the neighbouring Hippus, was devastated 
by the Jews under the leadership of Justus of Tiberias {Bdl. 
Jud, ii. 18. 1; Vita, 9). The Gadarenes, like their neigh- 
bours of Hippus, avenged themselves by slaying or imprison- 
ing the Jews dwelling in their town {Bell Jud. ii. 18. 5). 
Such of the inhabitants however as were friendly to the 
Romans, not feeling themselves secure against the turbulent 

^8* On the era and the coins, see Noris, iiL 9. 1 (ecL Lips. pp. 297-308). 
Eckhel, ill 348-350. Mionnet, v. 323-328 ; Suppl TiiL 227-230. De 
Saulcy, pp. 294-308, pi. 15. Kenner, Die Miinzcsammlung des Stifts St 
Florian (1871), p. 171 aq., Taf. vi. n. 10. 

iw ^g the legend is generally abbreviated (Ilo. or ELo^x. Tctlecpta^)^ 
the reading is not quite certain. The older numismatics give for a coin of 
Caracalla the reading HofATcnmuv Tah»ptu¥ ; De Saulcy, on the contrary (p. 
302, and pi. xy. n. 9), gives HofA'XTnttav Vttl»pto»^ which is certainly correct. 

186 Comp. De Saulcy, p. 295. The coins in Mionnet, v. 323; Snppl. 
vui. 227. 
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elements in their own city, requested and received a Soman 
garrison from Vespasian in the later period of the war {Bell, 
Jud. iv. 7. 3, 4).^ In what sense Josephus can designate 
Gadara as the firirpoiroKL^ riy; Ilepaia^ (Bell. Jvd. iv. 7. 3) 
cannot be further ascertained.^^^ On coins, especially of the 
time of the Antonines, it is called UQyci) aa-(v\o^) aiyrovoiiosi) 
7(. . . ?) Koi(\ri^) Svp{iasi).^ According to an inscription 
discovered by Eenan, it was during the later imperial period 
a Eoman colony.^^ The information of Stephanus Byz. (s,v.), 
that it W8W also called ^AvTio'^eui and ScKevKcia, stands quite 
alone, and certainly refers only to temporary oflScial designa- 
tions, not to such as had come into common use. There is 
abundant evidence that it was already in pre-Christian times' 
a flourishing Hellenistic town. Josephus calls it at the death 
of Herod a TroXt? 'EWrjvk {Antt, xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. ii 
6. 3) ; Strabo mentions as renowned natives of Gadara, Philo- 
demus the Epicurean, the poet Meleager, and Menippus the 
Cynic, who on account of his witty style was often called 
6 a-TTovSoyeXolof;, and Theodorus the orator/^^ Of later times 
must also be added Oenomaus, the cynic and the orator 

^^^ From Joseph. Vita, 15, it might appear as though Josephus also, as ruler 
of Galilee, had once taken possession of Gadara by force. But the reading 
there should certainly be Tufiupug, instead of Talxptt;\ comp. VitOy 25, 45, 
47. In Bell. Jud. iii. 7. 1, also Tei^etpiuit must be read for Vai§ipiuw. 
Lastly, in Antt. xiii. 13. 5, either the reading is corrupt or another Gadara 
is meant. 

^^^ Eckhel (iii. 340) supposes that it was the place of assembly of some 
association for the celebration of periodical games, in which sense the word 
fAvrrpoToT^i; 18 certainly often used. 

^^^ See in De Saulcy especially the coins of Commodus, n. 2 (p. 301), and 
Elagabalus, n. 5 (p. 303). The predicate /sf « is also found in an epigram 
of Meleager, where he says of himself : o> QioTruig ivhpmi Tvpog, Tuhupay tf' 
lepei yfiUv (Anthologin palatlna, vii. 419, ed. Jacobs, vol. i. p. 431). Gadara 
is also designated by Steph. Byz. as xo'X/f Ko/Xuf ^vpietg. 

^^ Renan, Mission de Phaiicic, p. 191 = Cor/>. Inscr. Lat. vol. iil n. 181 
(epitaph at Byblus) : col(onia) Valen(tia) Gadara. 

^®^ Strabo, xvi p. 750. Strabo indeed frequently confuses our Gadara 
with Gadnza= Gadara. That the latter cannot be regarded as the native 
place of these men is self-evident. The individuals in question are all known 
to us elsewhere (see above, p. 29). The orator Theodorus was the tutor of 
the Emperor Tiberius (Sueton. Tihr. 57), and afterwards lived at RhodeS| 
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Apsines.'^ Meleager says of himself that he came of "an 
Attic race, dwelling in Assyrian Gadara." ^^ The district of 
Gadam formed the eastern boundary of Galilee (Bell. Jvd, 
iii. 3. 1). On its extent, comp. Vita, 9, and above, p. 100. 
That it reached to the Lake of Gennesareth may not only be 
inferred from Matt. viii. 28 (where the reading is uncertain), 
but also from the coins, on which a ship is often por- 
trayed, nay once (on a coin of Marc. Aurel.) a j/ai;/xa(;^ta) 
mentioned.^^* 

15. Abildi "A^CKoL The local name Abel (7?K) or Abila is 
very frequent in Palestine. Eusebius fai5ws^of three places 
of this name celebrated for the cultivation of the vine : (1) A 
village in South Peraea, 6 mil, pass, from Philadelphia ; (2) A 
TToXt? iTTcarjfio^, 12 mil. pass, from Gadara; (3) A place 
l)etween Damascus and Paneas.^®* Of these the second town 
on the east of Gadara is the one with which we are here 
concerned. Its situation, on the south bank of the Scheriat 
el-Mandur, was discovered, as well as that of Gadara, by 
Seetzen.^^ Pliny does not mention this Abila among the 
cities of Decapolis. Its inclusion among them is however 
evidenced by an inscription of the time of Hadrian.^*^ An 

where TiberiuB frequently visited him during his exile (Pauly's Enc, vi. 
2, 1819). 

i»« Reland, p. 775. 

^^* Anthologia palatina, vii. 417, ed. Jacobs, vol. i, p. 430 (ed. Diibner, 
i. 352, where however, without reason, Totlupoti is changed into Tahotpot) : 
"Secifog ifAot Gpiirrupu Tvpog' Tretzpet Of fAi TiKvol 
* Arft; fiy * Aoovplotg vuicfctpu Teiheipctf. 

^•* On the latter, comp. especially Eckhel, iii. 348 sq. A ship is seen in 
the illustrations in De Saulcy, pi. xv. n. 9-11. 

1^* Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Legarde, p. 225 : *A/3iX dpcx-iy^uv. Met i'lrokifAinviv 
^U(p6u(. y^s vi^^ * AfifACiifj 9j ttniit tig in ¥vif KCi/Avi (ifJi,'X'iho(p6po;'' X^iK (atto $-' 
a^uilav <bt'Kethih'piai. kuI ^XTdi ^oA/$ i-Tria npccf ' A fit Aei oho^opog Kot'Kovfj(.i»ifiy 
Tmcruoot V»6otpuv ayiusiotg tfi xpog dvetrohot;. kuI Tpiri^ t/; ui/r^ ' A/3£Xa r^g 
^otviKing fitret^if AetfAetaKov Kotl Tiavioiho;. 

^®° Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (edited by Kruse), i 371, iv. 190 sq. 
Comp. also Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, L 425, 537. I^umer, p. 241. 
Kitter, xv. 2. 1058-lOGO. On the history, Reland, p. 525 sq. Kuhn, il 
2535, 871 sq. 

^^^ Corp, Inscr. Grace, n. 4501 (inscription of Palmyra of the year 445 
aer. Sel. = 133-134 A.D.): 'AyattfayyiXof 'A/3/X>ii»o^ t^j Afx.u'jr6?^so;. 
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"A^iZa by which our "A^Cka is certainly intended is also 
placed by Ptolemy among the cities of Decapolis/^® It first 
appears in history in the time of Antiochus the Great, who 
occupied Abila as well as its neighbour Gadara at both his 
first and his second conquest of Palestine, 219 and 198 b.c.^®^ 
On the whole it seems to have frequently shared the lot of 
Gadara. Like the latter, Abila received its liberty through 
Pompey. For the coins of Abila with the Pompeian era are 
rightly ascribed to this town.'^^ Its titles also are the same as 
those of Gadara: [(epa) a(a'v\o<;) a(yT6pofio<;) y{ . . . ?) Ko/(Xi;9) 
Sv(pLa<;). The coins show that the town was also called 
SeXevKcia, the inhabitants were called SeXevK^el^:) ^A^tXrjpoL^^ 
In Nero's time Abila was given to Agrippa II., unless the notice 
of Josephus to tliat effect rests upon an error.^"^ In the sixth 
century after Christ Christian bishops of Abila, who may \yith 
tolerable certainty be referred to our Abila, are mentioned.^^^ 
16. jRaphana, not to be confounded with the Syrian 'Paifxi- 

1^8 Ptolem. V. 15. 22. The Codex of Vatopedi also has here "Afitlcc ; 
see Geographic de Ptolemee, reproduction photolithogr, du manuscrit grec du 
monastere de Vatopedi (Paris 1867), p. Ivii. line 4. 

199 Polyb. V. 71 and xvi. 89= Joseph. Antt. xii. 3. 3. 

-^^ See on these, especially Belley in the Memoires de VAcad^ie des In- 
scriptions et Belles- Lettres^ ancient series, vol. xxviii. 1761, pp. 657-667. 
Eckhel, iii. 345 sq. Mionnet, v. 318 ; Suppl. viii. 223 sq. De Saulcy, pp. 
308-312, pi. xvi. n. 1-7. 

2^1 This is now confirmed by a coin of Faustina, jun., given by De Saulcy 
(p. 310, and pi. xvi. n. 2). The coins formeriy known give either the abbre- 
viated 2g. 'A/3/X»]v6>y or (a damaged one of Faustina) . . . Xft/x. A/S/Xee^, the 
former of which was completed as '2ifieurray, the latter as AsvKethos, both 
erroneously, as is now shown. 

202 BtlL Jud, ii 13. 2. In the parallel passage, Antt, xx. 8. 2, Josephus 
says nothing of it ; and it is striking that Abila should not (like the other 
towns there named : Julias-Bethsaida, Tarichea, Tiberias) be connected with 
the rest of Agrippa's dominions. Besides Antt. xii. 3. 3 and Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 2 
are the only passages in which our Abila is mentioned by Josephus. For 
in Antt. iv. 8. 1, v. 1. 1, Bell. Jud. iv.7. 6, another Abila, near the Jordan, and 
oppo&ite Jericho, not far from Julias- Livias, and not identical with either of 
tlic three places of the same name mentioned by Eusebius, is meant. Again, 
the well-known Abila Lysaniae is different. Nor is the list by any means 
thereby exhausted. See Winer, RWB., .^.v. ** Abila." 

2'^3 j^e Quien, Oriens christiamis^ iii. 702 sq. Comp. Hierocles, Synecd,^ 
ed. Parthey, p. 44. Notit, episcopat., the same, p. 144. 
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v€ia in Cassiotis, is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 18. 74). 

The 'Paffxov however of the first Book of the Maccabees (v. 37 

= Joseph. -471^^. xii 8. 4), which, according to the context of the 

narrative (comp. v. 43) lay in the neighbourhood of Astaroth- 

Kamaim, and therefore in Batanaea, is probably identical with 

it Since Ptolemy has not the name of Raphana among the 

towns of Decapolis, it is probable that he mentions the town 

by another name; and it is at least possible, though only 

possible, that Baphana is, as Quandt supposes, identical with 

the Capitolias mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 15. 22), and so 

frequently elsewhere since the second century after Christ ^*^* 

17. Kanata. The existence of this town, as distinct from 

Kanatha, has but recently been ascertained on the ground of 

inscriptions by Waddington.*^ Upon an inscription at el-Afine 
(on the south-western declivity of the Hauran, to the west of 

20* On the Syrian Bapbaneia, see Joseph. Belt. Jud, vii. 1. 3, 5. 1. Ptolem. 
V. 15. 16. Tab. Peuiing. Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p. 61. Steph. Byz. s.t\ 
Eckhel, ill 823. Mionuct, v. 268 ; SuppL viiL 168. Pauly's EncycL s.v. 
Rittcr, xviL 1. 940 sq. 

^^^ Qiiandt, Judda und die Nachharscha/t im Jahrh, vor und nach dcr 
Gehurt Christi (1873), p. 40 sq. Capitolias was (according to Tab. Pevtlng.) 
16 m. p. from Adraa. Since then Raphana was in the neighbourhood of 
Astaroth-Earnaim, and the latter (according to Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lag. 
p. 213) 6 nLp. distant from Adraa, Capitolias and Raphana may in fact 
be identical. The situation of almost aU these places is indeed not yet 
certainly determined. It seems to me incorrect to seek Capitolias, as is 
frequently done, to the south-east of Gradara. For, according to the 
Itinerarium Antonini (ed. Parthey et Pinder, pp. 88, 89), it lay on the direct 
route from Gadara to Damascus, and therefore to the north-e&Bt of the 
former. With this agree also the astronomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(north-east of Gadara, under the same geographical latitude as Hippus). 
The roadway too given in the Peutinger Table, Gadara-Capitolias- Adraa- 
Bostra, has therefore not a south-eastern, but a north-eastern direction. 
On the whole Raumer is correct, although his more particular determination 
of the locality is very problematical. Compare on Capitolias in general, 
Noris, iii 9. 4 (ed. Lips. pp. 323-331). Eckhel, 328 sq. Mionnet, v. 281- 
288 ; SuppL viii. 192. De Saulcy, pp. 804-307, pi. xvi. n. 9. Reland, 
p. 693 sq. Ritter, xv. 356, 821, 1060. Raumer, p. 246. Seetzen, Meisen 
(edited by Kruse), iv. 185 sqq. Kuhn, ii. 872. Le Qaien, Oriens christ. 
iiL 715 sq. 

^^^ Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques it latines, voL iiL, de- 
scriptions of n. 2296, 2329, and 2412d. Comp. also Marquardt, Romische 
Staatsverwaltung, I 395, note 17. 
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Hebran) is mentioned an 070)709 vButcdv el(T<f>€pofjiAv(ov eU 
Kdvara built by Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria in the 
time of Trajan.**^ This Kanata cannot be identical with 
Kanatha = Kanawat, for the latter, lying higher than el- 
Afine, and being itself abundantly supplied with water, an 
aqueduct from el-Afine thither is inconceivable. The situa- 
tion of Elanata is however also determined by an inscription 
discovered by Wetzstein at Kerak (in the plain west-south-west 
of Kanawat) : ^li fieyla-rlip] KavaTqv&v [S^/ao?].^® Accord- 
ing to this Kanata is identical with the present Kerak, 
to whose former Greek culture other inscriptions also bear 
testimony.*^ The few coins of Kanata, which were by former 
numismatists wrongly attributed to the better known Kanatha, 
prove at least that Kanata had the Pompeian era, and there- 
fore very probably belonged to Decapolis.'^^ The coins belong 
to the times of Claudius and Domitian.*" That Kerak was 
once a town is confirmed by the mention of a ^ovKevT'^^: upon 
an inscription.^" On the other hand, another inscription of 
the middle of the third century after Christ calls it a Kwfirf!^^ 
It had thus already lost the rights of a town. The date 
on this inscription is according to the era of the pro- 
vince of Arabia, hence we may conclude, tliat at the establish- 
ment of this province (105 B.C.) it was allotted to it. 

20' Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2296. 

^^ AVetzstein, AusgewdhUe ffriechiscTie und lateinische Inschrtften (Trans' 
tuitions of the Berlin Academy^ ISQS, pkilol-hvitor. Cl.),n. 185 = AVad(liugton, 
n. 2412d. 

209 Wetzstein, n. 183-186= Waddington, n. 2412d-2-412g. 

210 Belley in the Mtmoires de VAcad^nie des Inscr. et BeUc^-Lettrcs, ancient 
series, vol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iii. 347. Mionnet, v. 231 ; Suppl. viii. 
225. De Saulcy, p. 339 sq., pi. xxiii. n. 8, 9. Reicliardt in the Wunrr 
Numismat. Zeitsch. 1880, pp. 68-73. De Saulcy and Reichardt were the 
lirst to distinguish correctly the coins of Kanata and Kanatha. Among 
the older numismaticiaus are also other mistakes. 

*^^ Mionnet, Suppl, viii. 225, gives a coin of Maximinus, which however 
does not belong to Kanata, but to Ascalon (see De Saulcy, p. 208). De 
Saulcy and Reichardt give each a coin of Elagabalus, the reading of which is 
however very uncertain. 

212 Wetzstein, n. 184= Waddington, n. 2412e. 

213 Wetzstein, n. 186= Waddington, n. 2412'. 
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18. Kanatha, On the western declivity of the Hauran 
range is the place now called Kanawat, whose ruins are 
among the most important of the country east of the Jordan. 
Numerous inscriptions, well preserved remains of temples and 
other public buildings, prove that an important town once 
stood here ; and both ruins and inscriptions point to the first 
centuries of the Eoman imperial period. The ruins have, 
since Seetzen's first hasty visit, been frequently described.*^* 
The inscriptions have been most completely collected by 
Waddington.^" It is rightly and almost universally admitted, 
that the Kanatha so often mentioned by ancient authors, and 
with which the Old Testament nj|5 (Num. xxxii. 42 ; 1 Chron. 
ii. 23) is probably identical, is to be sought for liere.^^® The 
form of the name fluctuates between KdvaOa and KdvcoOa ; 
KepaOrjvof; also occurs upon an inscription.^^^ Apart from 
the Old Testament passages, the history of Kanatha cannot 

'^* Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (edited by Kruse), i. 78 sqq., iv. 40, 51 sqq. 
Burckhardt, neisen in Syrien, i. 167 sqq., 504 sq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 
931-939. Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 1855, ii. 89-115 (with plaii). 
Biideker-Socin, Paldstina, p. 433 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the 
Jordan (1881), pp. 36-42. Views of the ruins in Laborde, Voyage en Orient, 
Paris (1837-1845), livraison 21, 22, 26 ; and in Rey, Voyage dans le Haouran 
et aux bonis de la mer morte execute pendant les annees 1857 et 1858, Paris. 
Atlas, pi. v.-viil (pi. vL plan). 

215 Le Has et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iiL n. 2829-2863. Older 
information in Corp, Inscr. Grace. 4612-4615. Wetzstein, Ausgewcihltc In- 
schriften {Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1863), n. 188-193. 

21^ The identity of Kanatha with the present Kanawat is best proved in 
Porter's Five Years in Damascus, ii. 110 sqq. The statements in Eusebius 
and the Tab, Peuting, are especially convincing. Compare abo for the history-, 
Reland,pp. 681 sq., 689. \TmQv,RWB.,s.v. "Kenath." Raumer,p. 252. 
Ritter, as above. Kuhn, ii. 385 sq. Waddington's explanations on n. 2329. 

21 '^ The form Kanatha is found in Joseph us {Bell. Jud. i. 19. 2), Plinius 
(v. 18. 74), Ptolemaeus (v. 15. 23), Stephanus Byz. {Lex. s.v.), Eusebius 
{Onomast. , ed. Lag. p. 269) ; on coins (see the next note), inscriptions {Corp. 
Inscr. Grace, n. 4613: Kavotd^nvav ii voKig; AVaddington, n. 2216: Kotvetdnvog 
/3ot/A£i/TJjf ; Renier, Inscr. de VAlg^riCy n. 1534 and 1535 = Corp. Inscr. Lat, 
vol. viii. n. 2394, 2395: cohors prima Flavia Canathenorum) ; also the Tabula 
Peuting. {Chanata). The form Kanotha is found in Hierocles, cd. Parthey, 
p. 46 {KoLvodeL) ; a Notitia episcopal., the same, p. 92 {Ketuo6otg)\ the Acts 
of the Council of Chalcedon in Le Quien, Oriens christianus, ii. 867 (gen. 
Kuifu^ug) ; an inscription in the Bullettino delT Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 
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be traced farther back than the time of Pompey; its coins 
have the Pompeian era/^* and it is reckoned by both Pliny 
(v. 18. 74) and Ptolemy (v. 15. 23) among the towns of 
Decapolis. On the coins of Commodus given by Eeichardt 
the inhabitants are called Ta^eLv{jL€h) Kapad(rjvoL) ; the town 
therefore seems to have been restored by Gabinius. Herod 
experienced a mortifying defeat at Kanatha in a battle against 
the Arabians.^^® On the civic constitution of Kanatha in 
imperial times we get some information from inscriptions, 
^ovXevrai being frequently mentioned,^® and once an a/y^P^' 
vofMo^,^^^ A Graeco-Latin epitaph of a Syrian merchant, dis- 
covered in 1862 in the neighbourhood of Trevoux in France, 
is of special interest. He is designated in the Greek text as 
^ou\€VT7j<; irokirr}^ re KavcDdaL[(o]v €[...] Svpirj^;, in the 
Latin as decurio Septimianus Canotha.^^^ What the latter 
title denotes is indeed very doubtful.^^* If the 'Svpia of the 
Greek text is to be understood in the strict sense of i]iQproviiice 
of Syria, it follows from the combination of the two texts, that 
Kanatha belonged to the province of Syria down to the time 
of Septimius Severus."** In the time of Eusebius it belonged 
to the province of Arabia. It is striking that Eusebius calls 

1867, p. 204 (fiov'hivrv^s '::o'kirini n K«*«tf«/'[«]y). Lastly, Kfyet$ifi»6s in 
Waddington, n. 2843. On the present form of the name Kanawaty see 
Wetzstein, Rcisehericht iiher Hauran und die Trachonen (1860), p. 77 sq. 

218 See De Saulcy, pp. 399—401, pi. xxiii. n. 10 ; and especially Reichardt, 
Die Milnzen Kanatha' s ( Wiener Numismat, Zeitschr. 1880, pp. 68-72). 

21^ Bell. Jud. L 19. 2. In the parallel passage, AntU xv. 6. 1, the place 
is called Kuvot. 

220 Waddington, n. 2216, 2839 (= Wetzstein, n. 188). Corp, Inscr. Graec. 
n. 4613 (= Waddington, n. 2381&). The last-named inscription was dis- 
covered by Seetzen, not in Kanawat (as is erroneously stated in the Corp, 
Inscr. Grace, and in Waddington), but in Deir el-Chlef ; see Kruse in his 
edition of Seetzen's Travels, iv. 40, note. 

221 Corp, Inscr. Graec, 4912 = Waddington, n. 2330.- 

222 The inscription is given by Henzen in the BuUetiino delV Institute di 
corrisp, archeol, 1867, pp. 203-207. 

223 See Henzen as above, and Waddington 's explanations on 2329. 

228* So also Waddington on n. 2329, and Marquardt, i. 396. Still Mar- 
quardt is inclined, by reason of the circumstances of the garrison, to the 
view that Kanatha was, in the time of Garacalla, already united to the pro- 
vince of Arabia ; see p. 433, note 3. 
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it a KcofiTj^^^ Could it in his time have no longer had a civic 
constitution ? ^^** A Christian bishop of Kanotha was present 
at the Councils of Ephesus (a.d. 449), Chalcedon (a.d. 451) 
and Constantinople (a.d. 459).^* 

19. Scythopolis, S/cvdoiroXi^, one of the most important 
Hellenistic towns of Palestine, the only one among the towns 
of Decapolis which lay westward of the Jordan.**® The 
ancient name of the town was Beth-sean, ]^^ n^? or 1®^ n^3, in 
the Septuagint and in the first Book of Maccabees (v. 52, 
xii 40 sq.), BaiOadvJ^ The ancient name was always 
maintained beside the Greek one,**® nay at last supplanted it. 
To this very day the desolate ruins of Beisan in the valley 
of the Jordan south of the Lake of Gennesareth mark the 
position of the ancient city. The name S/cvOoiroXi^ is 
undoubtedly equal to SfcvO&v ttoX^?, as indeed it is frequently 
written.*** The reason for this name is very obscure, pro- 
bably it must be explained as by Syncellus, by the fact that 
a number of Scythians settled here on the occasion of their 

22* Euseb. Onomast.y ed. Lagarde, p. 269: Kotvu^. KUf^n riis *Apetfiius 
ili in Kecyet&ek MyafAhm . . . Kslrett Bf kuI in kuI ¥V» h Tpet^utt xA)ia/oy 
"Boar pay. 

224a The statements of Eusebius are not quite trustworthy. He calls e.g. 
Jabis at one time xoX/^ (p. 225), at another x«^» (p. 268). 

225 Le Quien, Oriens christ. iL 867. 

226 See in general, Reland, pp. 992-998. Winer, s.v. "Beth-sean." Raumer, 
p. 150 sq. Pauly's Enc. vi. 1. 729. Robinson, Palestine, iii. 826-332. 
Ritter, xv. 1. 426-435. Kuhn, ii. 871. Gu^rin, SamaHe, i. 284-299. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 
83, 101-114 (with plans) ; also sheet ix. of the large English chart 

227 In the Old Test., Josh. xviL 11, 16 ; Judg. i. 27 ; 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12 ; 
2 Sam. xxi. 12 ; 1 Kings iv. 12 ; 1 Chron. viL 29. On the identity of Beth- 
sean and Scythopolis, see Joseph. Antt. v. 1. 22, vL 14. 8, xii. 8. 5, xiiL 6. 1. 
The gloss of the LXX. on Judg. i. 27. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 237. 
Steph. Byz. (see next note). 

^^^ IKK' IT^n in the Mishna, Aboda sara i. 4, iv. 12. The adj. ^3t5^n, Pea 
viiL 1. Comp. Ncubauer, G^graphie du Talmud, p. 174 sq. Steph. Byz. 
s.v. l.KvBo'X'oXtSj UaXutariyviS 'X'o^ti ^^tKrans (L "ifuaffu) Koi\t/i{ Ivpixg, iKvdav 
'TTo'hii, TpoTipov Butactif >ify6fAf»Tn vtto rav ^upfietpav. The form 
Beisan is contracted from Beth-sean. 

229 2*1/^5* roX/ff, Judith iil 11 ; 2 Mace. xiL 29 ; LXX. Judg. i. 27. 
Polybius, V. 70. Aristides, ed. Dindorf, ii. 470. 
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great invasion of Palestine in the seventh century before 
Christ.^^^ On the name Nysa, which Scythopolis also bore 
according to Pliny, Stephanus Byz., and which is found 
upon coins, see above, p. 20. The town was perhaps 
already known by its Greek name Scythopolis in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or at any rate in the third century 
before Christ, when it was tributary to the Ptolemies.^'^ When 
in 218 B.C. Antiochus the Great invaded Palestine, the town 
willingly {ica0* o^ioXoyiav) surrendered to him.^^ Like the 
rest of Palestine however it did not come permanently under 
Syrian dominion till twenty years later (198 B.C.). In the 
time of the Maccabees Scythopolis is mentioned as a heathen 
town, but not as one hostile to the Jews (2 Mace. xii. 
29-31). Towards the end of the second century (about 107 
B.C.) it came under Jewish rule, the weak Antiochus IX. 
(Kyzikenos) being unable to offer effectual resistance to the 
advance of John Hyrcanus, nay his general Epicrates 
treacherously surrendering Scythopolis to the Jews (Joseph. 
Antt xiii. 10. 3 ; Bell. Jud, i. 2. 7 speaks otherwise).^*^ Hence 

*'^ Syncell. ed. Dindorf, L 405 : l.Kv6ett rviv YlaT^ettdTitinv Ketrilpafioy kuI 
TT^v 3etau» (1. Ba/aflCf) KXTia)cov rvjv t^ eturuif K>.r,$it<retu 2«t/^oVoA/y. On the 
invasiou of the Scythians, see especially Herodotus, L 105. Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 88 sq. Pliny too and his successor Solinus derive the name 
from the Scythians, but indeed from those whom the god Dionysius settled 
there for the protection of the grave of his nurse : Plinius, v. 18. 74 : 
Scythpolim, antea Nysam, a Libero Patre sepulta nutrice ibi Scythia 
deductis. Solinus (ed. Mommsen), c. 36 : Liber Pater cum humo nutricem 
tradidisset, condidit hoc oppidum, ut sepulturae titulum etiam urbis moenibus 
ampliaret Incolae deerant . e comitibus suis Scy thas delegit, quos ut'aninii 
firmaret ad promptam resistendi violentiam, praemium loci uomen dedit. 
For another and equally mythological derivation from the Scythians, see 
MalakuB, ed. Dindorf, p. 140, and Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, L 237. In general 
Steph. Byz. also explains the name by 'Skv^Zv 'irc'Ktg (see note 228). The 
derivation from Sukkoth is obviated by the fact, that the Hebrew name of 
the town is not Sukkoth but Beth-sean. 

231 Joseph. Antt. xii. 4. .5. Comp. above, p. 53. It would be a more ancient 
testimony to the use of the Greek name, if the reference of the letters 2» on 
certain coins of Alexander the Great to Scythopolis were certain. See L. 
Miiller, Numismatiqite (T Alexandre le Grand, p. 304, planches, n. 1429, 1464. 

232 Polyb. V. 70. Stark, Gaza, p. 381. 

233 On the chronology, comp. above, § 8. 
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we find it also in the possession of Alexander Jannaeus (Aiitt. 
xiii. 15. 4). It was again separated from the Jewish region 
by Pompey (Antt xiv. 5. 3, xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7), 
and restored by Gabinius {Antt. xiv. 5. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). 
It afterwards continued to be an independent town under 
Roman supremacy. Nor did either Herod or his successors 
ever possess the town. Its membership among the cities of 
Decapolis is testified by Josephus, who calls it " one of the 
largest towns of Decapolis " (BeU. Jvd, iii. 9. 7 : ^ Se iajv 
fieyia-TTf rrj^ Aetcairoketosi), It is not quite certain what era 
it made use of. The Pompeian era is evidently used on a 
coin of Gordianus ; while upon others a later one seems 
adopted. The titles of the town, especially upon the coins 
of Gordianus, are Upa ao-i;\o9."^* (vAt the beginning of the 
Jewish war, A.D. 66, the revolted Jews attacked the district 
of Scythopolis {BelL Jvd. ii. 18. 1). The Jewish inhabit- 
ants found themselves obliged, for the sake of safety, to fight 
on the side of the heathen against their fellow-countrymen, 
who were attacking the town. The heathen inhabitants how- 
ever afterwards requited this alliance by faithless treachery, 
luring them into the sacred grove, and then surprising them 
by night and massacring them to the number, as it is said, 
of 13,000V5eZZ. Jud. ii. 18. 3, 4, vii. 8. 7 ; VUa, 6). When 
Josephus says with respect to the period of the Jewish war, 
that Scythopolis was then obedient to King Agrippa {Vita, 
65, ed. Bekker, p. 341, 20 : rrj^ inrrj/coov ^aaCkeV), this is 
certainly not to be understood in the sense of actual subjec- 
tion, but only means, that Scythopolis was on the side of 
Agrippa and the Eomans.^^ The district of Scythopolis 

23* See on the coins and the era, Belley in the MAioires des Inscr. et 
Belles- Lettres, ancient series, vol xxvL 1769, pp. 415-428. Eckhel, iii. 488- 
440. Mionnet, v. 511 sq. ; Suppl viii. 855 sq. De Saulcy, pp. 287-290, 
pi. xiv. n. 8-13. 

23* This is all that Josephus is in the context concerned with. It is highly 
improbable that Scythopolis really belonged (as Menke in his Bibel-Atlaji 
supposes) to the dominions of Agrippa, since Josephus in the passages in 
which he is describing accurately the realm of Agrippa does not mention it. 
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must be regarded as very extensive. At the taking of Scytho- 
polis and Philoteria (a town of that name on the Lake of 
Gennesareth of which we know nothing else) by Antiochus 
the Great, in the year 218, Poly bins remarks, that the district 
subject to these two towns could easily furnish abundant 
support for the whole ai*my.^^^ We have also similar testi- 
mony at a later date, viz. that of Josephus ( Vita, 9), that the 
district of Scythopolis bordered on that of Gadara (see above, 
p. 88). The district of this town is also mentioned BeU. 
Jud, iv. 8. 2. The subsequent history of Scythopolis, which 
remained for centuries an important and flourishing town, 
cannot be further pursued here. On its religious rites, games 
and industry, compare above, pp. 19, 27, 41. 

20. Pella, ni\\a. The district of Pella is designated by 
Josephus as the northern boundary of Peraea.^^^ According 
to Eusebius, the Jabesh of Scripture was only 6 m. p. from 
Pella, on the road from this latter to Gerasa.^^ Now as Gerasa 
lies south of the present Wadi Jabis, Pella must have lain 
a little to the north of it, and hence it is almost certain, that 
the important ruins at Fahil, on a terrace over the Jordan valley 
opposite Scythopolis in a south-easterly direction, mark the 
position of tlie ancient Pella.^"^ That it stood here is further 

^^^ Polyb. V. 70: tvQetpaag f^p^s crpdf T«f fAiKKovaag fTi/3oX«f ^td to t^» 
C 'TT or ir ay ft iv 71 If x^petit rotlg Trohtat recuretig ^efiiui ^vveia6ai vtiWTi r' 
aTpUTO'zrih<(t Yfipinyu}0 xul huxf/tJi^ 'recpeiaKivei^ity ret KotrfTTUyoyrot 'TFpoi r^v ;^f s/ixy. 

2^ BcU. Jud. iii. 3. 3. Peraca is here taken in its political meanings i.e. 
with the exclusion of the towns of Decapolis (comp. above, p. 2). In a 
geographical sense, it reaches much farther northward, comprising e.g. even 
Gadara {Ml Jud. iv. 7. 3). 

'^^ Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 225 : ^ os ' I«/3/; Mkuvu toD * loplavov yyv 
'iOTt ptiytffTTi 'ToTitg, UiTiXi/ig ^o'Af«; ^nrraact aviftfioti «*' etytomay 'fxri Yipetaetp. 
Similarly, p. 268 (where however Jabis is more correctly called a KUftvi). 

239 Comp. Robinson's Palestine^ iii. 320-325. Ritter, xv. 2. 1023-1030. 
Raunier, p. 254. Gudrin, Galil^, i. 288-292. Merrill, East of the Jordan 
(1881), pp. 442-447. On the history, Reland, p. 924 sq. Droysen, 
HclUnismius, iii. 2. 204 sq. Kuhn, ii. 374. There is but slight foundation 
for the objection raised by Kruse (Seetzen's Reisen, iv. 198 sqq.) to the 
above determination of the locality. Korb's thorough discussion of the 
situation of Pella (Jahn's Jahrb, fur Philologie nnd Paedagogiky 4th year, 
vol. i 1829, pp. 100-118) places the situation too far northward by partially 
DIV. II. VOL. I. H 
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borne out by the fact that Pliny describes Pella as aquis divitem?^^ 
Whether the original Semitic name was Fahil (K^na ?), and the 
name Pella chosen by the Greeks on account of its similarity 
of sound, may be left uncertain.**^* In any case the name 
Pella was borrowed from the famous Macedonian town of the 
same name. The latter being the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great, it is not improbable that our PeUa as well as the 
neighbouring Dium was founded by Alexander the Great him- 
self, as indeed the somewhat corrupt text of Stephanus Byz. 
declares.^* According to another passage of Stephanus Byz. 
our Pella was also called B 00x49.^^ Pella is first mentioned 
in history at the conquest of Palestine by Antiochus the 
Great, b.c. 218, when after taking Atabyrion (Tabor) he 

placing in the foreground the statements of Josephus, and neglecting to do 
justice to the more precise statements of Eusebius. 

3*0 Plinius, V. 18. 74. 

sioa Tuch, Quaesiiones de Flavii Josephi Ubris historicis (Lips. 1859), p. 18, 
altogether regards Pella as only the Greek pronunciation for K^no, and 
scouts the idea of any connection with the name of the Macedonian town. 
This is however more than improbable. 

3*^ Steph. Byz. ed. Meineke, tf.v. Aioir, xo'x/f . . . Ko thms 2vpias* KrivfAu 
'ATifgflcy^^oi/, Kul lii'KKot. The words kolI IXixXtf are probably the gloss of 
some learned reader, who thus meant to say that Pella as well as Dimn was 
founded by Alexander the Great The reading ^ Koii IIixx« is an erroneous 
emendation by some former editor. Comp. also Droysen, iii. 2. 204 sq. 
A Syrian Pella is also mentioned among the cities founded by Seleucus I. 
in Appian. Syr, 57, and Euseb. Chron.^ ed. Schoene, ii. 116 sq. According 
to the Latin text of Jerome : Seleucus Antiochiam Laodiciam Seleuciam 
Apamiam Edessam Beroeam et Pellam urbes condidit. So also SyncelL, ed. 
Dindorf , i. 520, and the Armenian text of Eusebius, in which only Seleucia 
is missing. By this Pella however we must probably understand the town 
of Apamea on the Orontes, which was at first called by its founder 
Seleucus I. Apamea, and afterwards Pella, which name was subsequently 
lost (see especially Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 203 [according to Pausanias 
Damascenus, comp. MUUer, Fragm. hist, graec, iv. 470] ; also Strabo, xvL 
p. 752 ; Stephanus Byz. s,v. ''ATrufAuu ; in Diodor. xxi. 25, Apamea occurs 
under the name of Pella, see Wesseling^s note on the passage). It is true 
that the lists in Appian and Eusebius mention Pella along with Apamea 
as though they were two different cities. This mistake has however 
arisen from the circumstance, that the change of name has been looked 
upon as a second founding, and treated accordingly in the lists of founda- 
tions of towns. Hence indeed our Pella (in Decapolis) is out of question. 

'^^ Steph. Byz. 8,v, IIfA^c», xoX/^ . . . KotMi 'SvpUg^ i BovTig XsyofibipTfi, 
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turned towards the country east of the Jordan and seized Pella, 
Kamus, and Gephrus.'*^ Alexander Jannaeus conquered and 
destroyed the town, because its inhabitants would not adopt 
'' Jewish customs " {Bell, Jud, i 4. 8 ; AntL xiii. 1 5. 4).^*^ It 
was again separated from the Jewish region by Pompey {Antt, 
xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell, Jud, i. 7. 7). The fact of its having belonged 
to Decapolis is attested by Eusebius and Epiphanius as well as 
by Pliny and Ptolemy.^*^ The few coins which have been 
preserved bear, as might be expected, the Pompeian era.^** 
When Pella is named in Josephus {Bell. Jud, iii. 3. 5) among 
the chief places of the eleven toparchies of Judaea, this must 
be ascribed either to a mistake on the part of Josephus him- 
self or to an error in the text. At the commencement of the 
Jewish war Pella was attacked by the insurgent Jews {Bdl, J\id. 
ii. 18. 1). During the war the Christian Church fled thither / 
from Jerusalem.^*^ Christian bishops of Pella are mentioned 
in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ.^^^ 

21. Dium, Alov, Among the towns of this name, of which 
Steph. Byz. enumerates seven, that in Macedonia at the foot 
of Olympus is the best known. Hence it is very credible, 
that our Dion in Coelesyria was a foundation of Alexander the 
Great.^^* According to the astronomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(v. 15. 23), Dium lay under the same degree of latitude as 

2« Polyb. V. 70. 

2*3» In the last passage also our Pella is certainly intended, and not 
another Moabite one. Josephus only names Pella quite at the end of the 
list after enumerating the Moabite towns, because he desires to append a 
special remark concerning it Gomp. Tuch, Qjuaestiones, etc., pp. 17-19. 

3** Plin. V. 18. 74. Ptolem. v. 15. 23. Euseb. Onomast,, ed. Lag. p. 251. 
Epiphanius, Haer, 29. 7 ; de mensuris et ponder, § 15. 

2** See Belley in the M^moires de VAcademie des Inscr, et Belles-Lettres, 
ancient series, yol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iiL 350. Mionnet, t. 329 ; 
Suppl viii. 232. De Saulcy, pp. 291-293, pL xvi. n. 8. 

2*8 Euseb. Hist, eccL iii. 5. 2, 3 ; Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 7 ; de mensuris et 
ponder, § 15. 

***'' Le Quien, Oriens christ, iii 698 sq. 

^*^ So Steph. Byz. s,v, Aloif (see above, note 241). Stephanus remarks 
is TO vlap if09tp6if, and quotes the following epigram : — 

pAfiu TO Aiviuou y'hvtutpov ttotov^ i^itihi 'JFljlif 
'xatvoit fAiv ot\]/7i(y iif6v ^i Keti (^torov. 
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Pella, but i of a degree farther eastward. With this agree 
the statements of Josephus concerning Pompey's route, that 
the Jewish king Aristobulus accompanied Pompey on his 
march from Damascus against the Nabataeans as far as 
Dium, that here he suddenly separated from Pompey, who 
therefore now turned suddenly westward and came by Pella 
and Scythopolis to Judaea.^*^ Little is known of the history 
of Dium.^^ It was conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Antt, 
xiii. 15. 3), liberated by Pompey {AntL xiv. 4. 4), and then 
belonged to Decapolis (Plin. v. 18. 74; Ptolem. v. 15. 23). 
The coins of Dium, with the legend Aeirjvcav, have the 
Pompeian era. Some of those belonging to the time of 
Caracalla and Geta are still in existence.^*^ The Jw* mentioned 
by Hierocles is certainly identical with this Dium.^*^ 

22. Gerasa, Tepaaa, The ruins of the present Dscharcisch 
are the most important in the region east of the Jordan, and are 
indeed (with those of Palmyra, Baalbec and Petra) among the 
most important in Syria. There are still in existence con- 
siderable remains of temples, theatres and other public 
buildings. About one hundred columns of a long colonnade, 
wliich ran through the middle of the town, are still standing. 
The buildings seem from their style to belong to the second or 
third century after Christ.^^ Few inscriptions have as yet 

«*9 Joseph. AntL xiv. 3. 3, 4 ; Bell Jud, i. 6. 4,/n. Also Menkens Bihel- 
Atlas, sheet iv. In both passages indeed Dium first came into the text 
through Dindorfs emendations. The older editions have, Anit xiv. 3. S : 
iig A^X/ov 7oA/y ; Bell. Jud, i. 6. 4 : oixo A/o(rxoXsal^ As certain manuscripts 
have fl^xd hoi ii^.towiroTisag (see Cardweirs ed.) we might feel inclined tx) 
read Heliopolis in both passages. But the context makes this impossible. 

2«o Comp. Reland, p. 736 sq. Raumer, p. 247. Kuhn, iil 382 sq. 

251 See Belley in the Memoires de VAcademie des Inscr, ct Belles- Lettns^ 
ancient series, vol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iii. 347 sq. Mionnet, v. 32 ; 
Suppl viii 26. De Saulcy, pp. 378-383, pi. xix. n. 8, 9. 

252 Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 45. The Notitia episcopat.j the same, 
p. 92. Also in Joseph. AntL xii. 15. 3 the manuscripts have Aiuv, 

2** See in general, Seetzen, Reisen, i. 388 sq., iv. 202 sqq. Burckhardt, 
Reiseriy i. 401-417, 530-536 (with plan). Buckingham, Travels In Palestine, 
1821, pp. 353-405. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1077-1094. Badeker-Socin, 
Paldstina, p. 408 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the Jordanj pp. 281-290. 
Illustrations, Laborde, Voyage en Orient (Paris 1837 sq.), livraison 9, 16, 
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been published.*** There can be no doubt that here was 
the ancient Gerasa.^*^ The derivation of the name from 
yipopTe^ (veterans) of Alexander the Great, who settled 
here, is based only upon etymological trifling.^^ It is 
certainly possible, that the foundation of Gerasa as a 
Hellenistic town may reach as far back as Alexander the 
Great. It is first mentioned in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, when it was in the power of a certain Theodorus 
(a son of the tyrant Zeno Kotylas of Philadelphia). It was 
conquered after an arduous siege by Alexander Jannaeus 
towards the end of his reign.^*^ It was while still defending 
the fortress Eagaba " in the district of Gerasa " that he died.^*^ 
Gerasa was undoubtedly liberated by Pompey, for it belonged 
to Decapolis."^ At the outbreak of the Jewish war it was 
attacked by tlie Jews (Bell. Jud. ii 18. 1); yet the Jews 
dwelling in the town were spared by the inhabitants (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 18. 5). The Gerasa conquered and destroyed by 

34, 85. Rey, Voyage dans le Haouran et aux hords de la mer morte execute 
pendant les ann^s 1857 and 1858 (Paris), Atlas pL xix.-xxiiL (pi. xxi. plan). 
Due de Luynes, Voyage d' Exploration d la mer morte d Pctra et sur la rive 
gauche du Jourdain, Paris s, a. (1874), Atlas, pi. 50-57. Also Riehm's 
Worterb. s.t\ " Gadara." 

2** Corp, Injtcr, Grace, n. 4661-4664. Corp, Inscr, Lat, vol. iii. n. 
118, 119. Wetzatein, Ausgewiihlte Inschriften (Trans, of the Berlin Acad. 
1863), n. 205-207. Bockh, Report of the Berlin Acad, 1835, p. 14 sqq. Allen, 
American Journal of Philology, vol. iii. (Baltimore 1882), p. 206. Qmrterhj 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1882, p. 218 sqq.; 1883, p. 107 sq. 

25* Compare on the history, Reland, p. 806 sqq. Pauly's Encycl, iii. 770. 
Winer, s.v, " Gadara." Raumer, p. 249 sq. Ritter, as above. Euhn, ii. 370, 
383. 

^^* See the passages from Jamblicus and the Eiymolog, magnum in 
Droysen, HelUnismus, iii. 2. 202 sq. Also Reland, p. 806. 

2*7 Bell. Jud, i. 4. 8. In the parallel passage Antt, xiii. 15. 3, "Eaaeip 
stands instead of Tiouaetp, The reading in Bell. Jud. is however certainly 
the correct one. 

2*8 Antt, xiii. 15. 5. Ragaba can hardly be identical with the 'Epyet of Euse- 
bius (p. 216), which lay 15 m, p, westward of Gerasa, and was therefore cer- 
tainly under the power of Alexander Jannaeus before the conquest of Gerasa. 

^^ Ptolem. V. 15. 23. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tipoffu^ ncoKi^ r^g Ko/Xuf ^upiecf^ 
r^s hKM'TroT^ta; (for such is the reading, as by Meineke, instead of the 
traditional naaetpfaKuihKei'jroT^tas), Plinius, v. 18. 74, names Galasa, for 
which we must read Gerasa, among the cities of Decapolis. 
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Lucius Annius at the command of Vespasian {Bell. Jud. 
iv. 9. 1) cannot be this Grerasa, which as a Hellenistic town 
was certainly friendly to the Eomans. The few coins of 
Grerasa (from Hadrian to Alexander Severus) have no era 
and contain no epithet of the city. They almost all have the 
superscription "Aprcfu^ Tvyri TepaatDv^^ On an inscription 
of the time of Trajan the inhabitants are called ^Avrio^w 
vpo^ T^ Xpvaopoa.^^ Upon another inscription, also of the 
Iloman period, the town is called Tepaaa ^Avrvox^ia?^^ 
In an ethnographic sense G^rasa must be reckoned part of 
Arabia,^^ but seems even in the second century after Christ 
to have belonged to the province of Syria and only subse- 
quently to have been incorporated in that of Arabia.^*^^ In 
the fourth century after Christ it was one of the most 
important towns of this province.*^ Its district was so large, 

2«o Eckhel, iii. 350. Mionnet, v. 329 ; Suppl viii. 230 sq. De Saulcy, p. 
384 sq., pi. xxii. n. 1, 2. 

*^^ Moinmsen, Berichte der sdchsisch, Gesellsch. d, Wissensch.^ phlloL-hisL 
Classe, voL ii. 1850, p. 223. Waddington, d. 1722. The inscription was 
set up in honour of A. Julius Quadratus, the imperial legate of Syria, and 
indeed in his native Pergamos (where the inscription was discovered). 
The Gerasenes designate themselves according to Waddington^s completion, 
[*Arr/o]x«*"' TfiJ* [^cof r]u ^Upvaopoe^ rait 7r[fiiT^6po¥ [r«]^«a»i>«» 19 /3ot/X^ kuI 
Q UjlfAos], No other place in Syria is known by the name of Ghrysorrhoas 
except the Nahr Barada near Damascus (Strabo, xvi. p. 755. Plin. v. 18. 
74. Ptolem. v. 15. 9). It is self-evident that this cannot, as Mommsen 
strangely assumes, be intended here. On the contrary, we find that the 
rivulet Kerw&n running through Gerasa was also called Glirysorrhoas (see 
Kdeker, p. 409). 

*^^^ American Journal of Philology, vol. iii. (Baltimore 1882) p. 206, 
communicated by Allen, from a copy by Merrill. The inscription was 
found in Gerasa itself. It is an epitaph consisting of four distichs on a 
woman of the name of Juliana from Antioch. She died in the course of 
her journey in Gerasa and was buried there, and it is said of her in the 
epitaph that she will not now return to her home in Antioch, aixx' iAetxnf 
ya6/[»i]f [r]fp[«]a[>jf] /Aipog *Arr/ox*/>»i. That the inscription belongs to 
the Roman period is shown by the name Juliana. 

*** Origenes in Joann, vol. vi. c. 24 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, i. 289), Vipaott 

*®^ See Marquardt, Romische StaatsverwdUung^ i. 433, note 1. 
*** Ammian. Marc. xiv. 8. 18 : Haec quoque civitates habet inter oppida 
quaedam ingentes Bostram et Gerasam atque Philadelphiim murorum 
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that Jerome could say, that what was formerly Gilead was 
now called Gerasa.^^* Famous men of Gerasa are mentioned 
by Steph. Byz.^ The names too of certain Christian bishops 
are well known.'^ 

23. Philadelphia, ^i\aB€\(f>€ia, the ancient capital of the 
Ammonites called in the 0. T. "Eabbah of the Ammonites" 
(Iloy \3| nnn), i,e. the chief city of the Ammonites, or more 
shortly " Eabbah " (n?"}).''^ In Polybius it is called Eabbat- 
Amana,'^ in Eusebius and Steph. Byz. Amman and Ammana.*^ 
The situation of the town is certainly evidenced by the ruins 
south of Gerasa, which to this day bear the name of Ammana. 
The ruins belong, like those of Kanatha, to the Eoman period.*^® 
The town received the name of Philadelphia from Ptolemy II. 

firmitate cautissimas. Comp. Euseb. OnomasL p. 242. Tipeur», rsiTai 

**<* Hieronymus in Ohadjam v. 19 (Vallarsi, vi. 881): Benjamin autem 
. . . cuDctam possidehit Arabiam, quae prius vocabatur Galaad et nunc 
Gerasa nuncupatur. Comp. also Neubauer, Oeographie du Talniudy p. 260. 

2W gteph. Byz. s.v. Tipeiaec'ii aifr^g ^Apiarait ^irap dartlog iariv . . . kaI 
KijpvKos oo(Di(n^g xetl YVkoLrciit pofAtKo; ^irtap. To these must also be added 
the Neo-Pjthagorean philosopher and mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
second century after Christ (Fabric. Bibl graec, ed. Harless, v. 629 sqq.). 

^^^ Epiphan. Haer. 73. 26. Le Quien, Oriens chrisL ii. 869 sq. 

2«7Deut. iii. 11; Josh. xiu. 26; 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 26-29, xvii. 27; 
Jer. xlix. 2, 3 ; Ezek. xxi. 26, xxv. 6 ; Amos i. 14 ; 1 Chron. xx. 1. On 
the identity of Kabbah of the Ammonites with Philadelphia, see below the 
passages from Eusebius (note 269), Steph. Byz. and Jerome (note 271). 

268 Polyb. V. 71, ' ¥oi^^eLrafA,et»et, So too Steph. Byz. s.v, ' Fet/ilietrafA- 
fActita^ TToXig T^f opititiig 'Apu/Sieig. 

369 Euseb. Onomast.j ed. Lagarde, p. 216, ^AfAf4,&¥ ^ vvit <PtXuoiX(pi», 
TToKig Mffmpcog T^g * Apoifiioig. Ibid. p. 219, *Af4,fi6i¥ . . . etvrvi iarlif *AfA/A»p 
il K»l ^tXcthx^tUf xoX/f STriffYifAog r^g * Apaifiiotg. Comp. ibid. p. 288, 
'P«t/3/3«, xcX/; ^uai'htletg * AfAf^av, etvrn sari <Pi')\.eiZt7i(pi», Steph. Byz., see 
note 271. 

^'^ See in general, Seetzen, Reisen, i. 396 sqq., iv. 212 sqq. Burckhardt, 
lieisen, ii. 612-618. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1146-1169. De Saulcy, 
Voyage en Terre Sainte, 1866, i. 237 sqq. (with plan). Badeker-Socin, 
PaUistina, p. 318 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 399 sqq. 
Conder, Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 99—112. Illustrations, Laborde, 
Voyage en Orient (Paris 1837 sqq.), livr. 28, 29. On the history, besides 
Ritter, the article on " Rabbath Ammon " in Winer's Healworterb., Herzog's 
Real'Encycl (1st ed. xii. 469 sq.), Schenkel's Bihelkx., Riehm's WB. 
Kuhn, ii. 383 sq. 
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(Philadelphus), to whom consequently its Hellenization is to 
be referred.*'^ lu the time of Antiochus the Great it was 
a strong fortress, which in the year 218 B.C. he vainly 
endeavoured to take by storm, and of which he was 
unable to get possession, till a prisoner showed him the 
subterranean path, by which the inhabitants came out to 
draw water. This being stopped up by Antiochus, the town 
was forced to surrender for want of water.*^ About 135 b.c. 
(at the death of Simon Maccabaeus) Philadelphia was in the 
power of a certain Zenos Kotylas {AiUL xiii. 8. 1 ; Bell. Jvd, 
i. 2. 4). It was not conquered by Alexander Jannaeus, though 
he had possession of Gerasa to the north and Esbon to the 
south of it. Hence Philadelphia is not named among the 
towns which were separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
region. It was however joined by him to the confederacy of 
Decapolis^'^ and had therefore the Pompeian era.^* It was 
in its neighbourhood that Herod fought against the Arabians.^^* 
In A.D. 44 sanguinary contests took place between the Jews 

^^^ Steph. Byz. s,v, ^t'Kuli'h^iict . . . t^; 2vpiets m^a^ng 'jpoKi;^ i 

<^iXethi7i(pov. Hieronymus in Ezek. c. 25 (Vallarsi, v. 285) : Rabbath, quae 
hodie a rege Aegypti Ptolemaeo cognomento Philadelpho, qui Arabiam 
tenuit cum Judaea, Philadelphia uuncupata est. L. MiiUer {Numismatiqiie 
(TAkxandre le Grand, p. 309, pi. n. 1473 sqq.) refers certain coins of 
Alexander the Great, with the letters <!>/ to our Philadelphia. Although 
it would not be impossible for coins with the name of Alexander to be issued 
in the days of Ptolemy II. (see note 150, above), yet the correctness of this 
explanation seems to me very questionable. Philoteria e.g, (Polyb. v. 70) 
might be intended. 

*^* Polyb. V. 71. Conder found in his surveys at Amman a path, which 
is possibly identical with that mentioned by Polybius, see AihenmuTtiy 1883, 
n. 2906, p. 832 : The discovery at Amman, Comp. also Quarterly Statement, 
1882, p. 109. 

273 Plinius, V. 18. 74. 

274 Chron, paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 351), ad Olymp. 179. 2 = 63 B.C., 
<I>/Aads7\.^:?; i^tvdiy uptSfAovai TOt)$ ietvrait xfovot/^. The era is also 
frequently found upon coins. See Noris, iii. 9. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 308-316). 
Eckhel, iii. 351. Mionnet, v. 330-333 ; Suppl. viii. 232-236. De Saulcy, 
pp. 386-392, pi. xxii. n. 3-9. 

2" Bell. Jud. i. 19. 5. In the parallel passage Antt. xv. 5. 4, Philadelphia 
is not mentioned. 
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of Peraea and the Philadelphians concerning the boundaries 
of a village called Mia in our present text of Josephus, but 
for which Zia is probably the con-eot reading (Antt. xx. 1. 1).^^^ 
At the outbreak of the Jewish war, Philadelphia was attacked 
by the insurgent Jews {Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). Upon an 
inscription of the second century after Christ our Phila- 
delphia is called ^tXaSeX^eta t^? ^ApajSia^,^ This is 
however meant only in an ethnographical sense. For coins 
down to Alexander Severus have the superscription ^iXa- 
SeX^ecDj/, KoIKi]^ Svpia^"^ The town therefore still belonged 
to the province of Syria and was probably allotted to the 
province of Arabia towards the close of the third century.^ 
In the fourth century it was one of the most important towns 
of this province.*^^ Josephus mentions the district of Phila- 
delphia {^i\aB€\<f>r]vi]) as the eastern boundary of Peraea (Bell. 
Jicd. iii. 3. 3). If the supposition be warranted, that Zia is 
the correct reading in Joseph. Antt. xx. 1. 1, the district of 
Philadelphia must have extended to about 15 m, p. westward 
of the town, in other words, full half of the land lying between 
the Jordan and the town must have belonged to the Phila- 
delphian district. 

It is an undoubted fact, tliat all tJie cities hitherto described 
formed indci:endent politiccd communities y which — at least after 
the time of Pompcy — were never internally blended into an 
organic unity vrith the Jewish region, but were at most externally 
united with it under tJie same ruler. Almost all of them had a 
chiefly heathen population, which after the third century before 

276 ^ village of Zia lying 15 m. p. west of Philadelphia is meutioncd by 
EosebiuSf OnomasL p. 258, Kti\ iart itvv Zict ku/iai^ ag oLtfo tt amfAiiav ^t'Kttt' 
QfX<pioig ixi Iva/Lccis. The supposition that Zia is the correct reading in this 
passage has been already expressed by Reland (p. 897), Ilavercamp 
(on Joseph. l.c.) and Tuch, QnaesUones de FL Josephi libris historicis. Lips. 
1859, p. 19 sq. 

2^^ Le Bas ct Waddiogton, Iiiscr. vol. iii. n. lG20b ; comp. above, p. 25. 

278 Sec Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 236. De Saulcy, p. 392. 

270 Comp. Marquardt, i. 433, note 1. 

280 Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 13 (see above, note 264). Coinp. also 
the passages from Eosebius (note 269). 
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Christ became more and more Hellenistic in its character. It 
was only in Joppa and Jamnia and perhaps in Azotus, that 
the Jewish element obtained during and after the Maccabaean 
period the ascendancy. But even these towns with their 
respective districts formed both before and after that time 
independent political units. — ^To the same category belonged 
also, as Kuhn correctly admits,^^ the tenons which were re- 
fouTvded hy Herod arifd his sorts. It is true, that in many of 
these the population was mainly Jewish. But even where 
this was the case, the constitution was of Hellenistic organiza- 
tion, as is shown especially in the case of Tiberias. In 
most of them however the heathen population preponderated. 
Hence we must not assume, that they were organically 
incorporated with the Jewish realm, but that they occupied 
within it an independent position similar to that of the 
older Hellenistic towns. Nay in Galilee, where it was 
indeed impregnated with heathen elements, the Jewish 
country seems, on the contrary, to have been subordinate to 
the newly built capitals — first to Sepphoris, then to Tiberias, 
then again to Sepphoris (see the articles concerning them). 
Among the towns built by Herod certainly the two most im- 
portant were Sebaste, i.e. Samaria, and Caesarea, the latter of 
which has been already spoken of (No. 9). Of less importance 
were Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Peraea (Antt xv. 8. 5), which 
must also be regarded as chiefly heathen towns, for at the 
outbreak of the Jewish war they, like Ptolemais and Caesarea, 
Gerasa and Philadelphia, were attacked by the insurgent Jews 
(Bell. Jud, ii 18. 1). Lastly, we have to mention as towns 
u founded by Herod, Antipatris and Phasaelis, Kypros named 
together with the latter being a mere castle near Jericho and 
not a 7ro\t9 {BclL Jtid, i. 21. 9 ; Antt. xvi 5. 2), which also 
applies to the fortresses of Alexandreion, Herodeion, Hjrrcania, 
Masada and Machaerus. Among the sons of Herod, Archelaus 
founded only the village {xeofirf) of Archelais.^^^ Philip, on the 

*®i Die stiidtische und hilrgerliche Verfassung des rom. Reichs, ii. 346-348. 
282 Comp. Joseph. AntL xvii. 13. 1 ; Antt. xviii. 2. 2. Plinius, xiiL 4, 
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other hand, built Caesarea— Panias and Julias ^Bethsaida, and 
Herod Antipas the cities of Sepphoris, Julias = Livias and 
Tiberias. These ten cities still remain to be treated of: 

24. &6as^c = Samaria.^ The Hellenization of the town 
of Samaria (Hebr. f^^V) was the work of Alexander tlie Great. /( 
The Samaritans had during his stay in Egypt, B.C. 332-331, 
assassinated Andromachus his governor in Coelesyria. Conse- 
quently when Alexander returned from Egypt (b.c. 331), he 
executed strict justice upon the offenders and planted Mace- 
donian colonists in Samaria.^^ The Chronicle of Eusebius 
speaks also of a refoundation by Perdiecas,^^ which could 
only have taken place during his campaign against Egypt 
(b.c. 321); this is however very improbable so soon after the 
colonization by Alexander the Great. As in old times so 
now also Samaria was an important fortress. Hence it was 
levelled by Ptolemy Lagos, when in the year B.C. 312 he again 
surrendered to Antigonus the land of Coelesyria, which he 

44. Ptolem. v. 16. 7. According to the Tabula Peutinger,, Archelais lay 
on the road from Jericho to Scythopolis 12 m, p. from Jericho and 24 
m. p. from Scythopolis. See also Robinson's Palestine^ iii. 569. Ritter, 
XV. L 457. Gudrin, Samarie, i. 235-238. The Survey of Western Palestine , 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iL 387, 395 sq., and sheet xv. of the 
chart. 

*8* Compare in general, Reland, pp. 979-983. Pauly's Encycl, vi. 1. 
727 sq. Winer, s,v. *' Samaria." Raumer, p. 159 sq. Robinson's Palestine, iii. 
126, 127. Ritter, Erdhunde, xvi. 658-666. Gudrin, Samarie, iL 188-210. 
Badeker-Socin, p. 354 sqq. Sepp, Jerusalem, ii. 66-74. The Survey oj 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 160 sq. , 211-215 
(witli plan), also sheet xv. of the large English chart. 

^^* Curtius, Ihtfus, iv. 8 : Oneravit hmic dolorem nuntius mortis Andro- 
machi, quem praefecerat Syriae : vivum Samaritae cremarerant. Ad cujos 
interitum vindicandmn, quanta maxime celeritate potuit, contendit, adveni- 
entique sunt traditi tanti sceleris auctores. Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, iL 
114 (ad aniL Abr. 1680, according to the Armenian): Andromachum 
regionum illorum procuratorem constituit, quem incolae urbis Samari- 
tarum interfecenmt : quos Alexander ab Egipto reversus punivit : capta 
urhe Macedonas ut ihi hahitarent coUocavit. — So too SyncelL, ed. 
Dindorf, i. 496: ri/iif ^ecfAeiptiuit 7oXfy cX^y *AAi|«»$^o; ^i»Kic6»ats h etvrji 

KUT^KiatV, 

2»5 See below, note 287, and also Droysen, iii. 2. 204. Ewald's GescJu dea 
Volkes Israel, iv. p. 293. 
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had shortly before conquered.*^ Some fifteen years later 
(about 296 B.C.) Samaria, which had meanwhile been restored, 
was again destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes in his contest 
with Ptolemy Lagos.^^ Thenceforward we are for a long 
time without special data for the history of the town. Poly- 
bius indeed mentions, that Antiochus the Great in both his 
firat and second conquest of Palestine 218 and 198 B.c. 
occupied the country of Samaria,^^ but the fate of the town 
is not further indicated. It is of interest to find, that the 
country of Samaria, imder the Ptolemies as well as under 
the Seleucidae, formed like Judaea a single province, which 
again was subdivided into separate vofioL^^ Towards the 
end of the second century before Christ, when the Seleucidian 
Epigonoi were no longer able to prevent the encroachments 
of the Jews, the town fell a victim to their policy of conquest ; 
and Samaria — then a TrdXt? oxvpayraTf) — was again conquered 
in the reign of John Hyrcanus (e.g. 107) by his sons Anti- 
gonus and Aristobulus after a siege of a year, and entirely 
given up to destruction (Antt, xiii. 10. 2, 3; BelL Jud, i. 
2. 7).^^ Alexander Jannaeus had possession of the town or its 
ruins {Antt xiii. 15. 4). It was separated from the Jewish 
region by Pompey and never henceforth organically combined 
with it (A7itL xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud, i. 7. 7). Its rebuilding was 
the work of Gabinius {Antt, xv. 14. 3 ; Bdl, Jud, i. 8. 4),on which 
account its inhabitants were for a while called Ta^LVLel^,^^ 

«8c Diodor. xix. 93. Comp. above, note 62 (Gaza), 109 (Joppa), 151 
(Ptolemais). 

287 Euseb. Chron,, ed. Schoene, il 118 (ad Olymp. 121. 1=296 B.c. ac- 
cording to the AnneDian) : Demetrius rex Asianorum, Poliorcetes appellatus, 
Samaritanorum urbem a Perdica constructam (s. incolis f requentatam) totam 
cepit. Syncell., ed. Dindorf , i. 519 : AinfcTjrptos 6 IloX/opxur^c r^it'x^ohiy 2»/x,»piuy 
tTrop^Yiffty, So too L 522. Comp. Droysen, ii. 2. 243, 255. Stark, p. 361. 

288 Polyb. V. 71. 11, xvi. 49=Jo8epb. Antt. xii. 3. 3. 

289 See in general, Antt. xii. 4. 1, 4 ; 1 Mace. x. 30, 38, xi. 28, 84. 

290 On the chronology, comp. above, § 8. 

291 CedrenuB, ed. Beker, i. 323 : toj* raif Totfiivlajt (1. Ttt^ivtiav) iPoKty, rtjif 
'XOTS ^otfAoiptieLv (Herodes) sx/xr/ace^ Sg/SocoTiji' otvrviif 'X'poariyoptvat. Cedrenus 
here indeed mistakes Herod the Great for Herod Antipas and the latter 
again for Herod Agrippa. 
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The town was bestowed upon Herod by Augustus (Antt, 
XV. 7. 3; BelL Jud, i. 20. 3); and by his means it first 
regained prosperity. For while it had hitherto been a com- 
paratively small though strong town, its extent was so greatly 
increased by Herod, that it was now twenty stadia in circum- 
ference and not inferior to the most important towns. In 
the city thus enlarged Herod settled six thousand colonists, 
composed partly of disbanded soldiers, partly of people from 
the neighbourhood. The colonists received excellent estates. 
The fortifications too were rebuilt and extended, and finally 
the town obtained also, by the erection of a temple to 
Augustus and other magnificent edifices, the splendour of 
modem culture.^^ Herod gave to the newly-rebuilt town 
the name of Se^aa-Tij (Antt, xv. 8. 5; BelL Jud. i. 21. 2. 
Strabo, xvi. p. 860) in honour of the emperor, who had 
recently assumed the title of Augustus. The coins of the 
town bear the inscription Xe^aarriv&v or Xe^currriv&v 
Xvp{ia<;) and a special era commencing with the year of the 
rebuilding of the city, i.e, according to the usual view 25 or 
perhaps more correctly 27 B.c.^^^ The town is also mentioned 
in Eabbinical literature by its new name of Sebaste (""DDnD).^^* 
When Josephus says, that Herod granted it " an excellent 
constitution,'* i^aiperov evvofiiav {Bell, Jud, i. 21. 2), he makes 
indeed no great addition to our knowledge. It is however 
probable from other reasons, that the country of Samaria was 
subordinated to the town of Sebaste precisely as Galilee was to 
the capitals Sepphoris and Tiberias respectively and Judaea 
was to Jerusalem. For on the occasion of the tumults of the 

2^3 Considerable remains of a large colonnade running along the hill, the 
Duildlng of which is probably to be ascribed to Herod, are still in existence. 
See the literature cited in note 283. 

2^5 On the date of the rebuilding, see § 15. On the coins in general, 
Noris, V. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 531-536). Eckhel, iii. 440. Mionnet, v. 513-516 ; 
Sttppl. viii. 356-359. De Saulcy, pp. 275-281, pi. xiv. n. 4-7. 

2^^ Mishna, Arachin iii. 2 (the *' pleasure gardens of Sebaste," mD^"lQ 1^ 
"•ODSD, are here adduced as an example of specially valuable property. 
See the commentary of Bartenora in Surenhusius' Mishna, v. 198). Neu- 
bauer, Oeographie du Talmud^ p. 171 sq. 
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Samaritans under Pilate a " council of Samaritans," Safmpeeov 
rj ^ovXrj, is mentioned, which seems to point to a united 
organization of the country {ArUL xviiL 4. 2).^** Sebastenian 
soldiers served in the army of Herod and embraced the 
party of the Eomans against the Jews in the conflicts which 
broke out at Jerusalem after his death {Bell. Jvd. ii 3. 4, 
4. 2, 3 ; comp. AtiU. xvii. 10. 3). At the partition of 
Palestine after the decease of Herod, Sebaste with the rest 
of Samaria fell to Archelaus {Ardt xvii. 11. 4 ; BelL Jud. 
ii 6. 3), after whose banishment it remained for a time under 
Boman procurators, was then temporarily under Agrippa, and 
then again under procurators. During this last period Sebas- 
tenian soldiers formed a main element in the Koman troops 
stationed in Judaea (see above, p. 65). At the outbreak 
of the Jewish war Sebaste was attacked by the insurgent 
Jews {BeU, Jud, ii 18. 1). The town of Sebaste, with its chiefly 
heathen population, then remained as during the disturbances 
that followed the death of Herod {Antt xvii 10. 9 ; Bdl. Jud, 
ii 5. 1) undoubtedly on the side of the Eomans, while the 
native Samaritans in the district of Sichem certainly occu- 
pied a difl&cult position {Bell, Jud, iii 7. 32). Sebaste 
became a Boman colony under Septimius Severus.^^ But its 
importance henceforth declined before the prosperity of 
Neapolis = Sichem.^ Eusebius and Stephanus Byz. still call 
Sebaste only " a small town." ^^ Its district was nevertheless 

2»*a On the constitution and political position given by Herod to the town, 
see especially Euhn, Ueber die Entstehung der Stddte der Alien (1878), pp. 
422 sq., 428 sqq. 

29« Digest, lib. xv. 1. 7 (from Ulpianus) : Divus quoqae Severus in Sebas- 
tenam civitatem coloniam dedozit. On coins, COL. L. SEP. SEBASTE. 
Comp. Eckhel, iii. 441. Zumpt, Commentationes epigr, i. 482. Kuhn, ii. 56 
The coins in Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. 

39<^ Ammianus Marcellinns, xiv. 8. 11, names Neapolis, but not Sebaste, 
among the most important towns of Palestine. Comp. above, note 
88. 

2®' Euseb. OnomasL p. 292 : Sg/Saor^if, t^p pvp TroTiixpnP riis n»>«/a- 
rt¥n{, Steph. Byz. 8,v. Si/Sawri . . . icrt It kuI h rji l,»f^»ptinh 
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SO large, that it comprised eg, Dothaim, which lay 12 ra. p, 
northward of the town.^^^ 

25. Gdba, Td^a or Ta^d. The name corresponds to 
the Hebrew y?3 or nyna, a hill, and is a frequent local name in 
Palestine. We are here concerned only with a Gaba, which 
according to the decided statements of Josephus stood on 
Carmel, and indeed in the great plain near the district of 
Ptolemais and the borders of Galilee, and therefore on the 
north-eastern declivity of Carmel (see especially. Bell. Jud, iii 
3. 1, and Vita, 24). Herod here settled a colony of retired 
knights, on which account the city was also called ttoXa? 
imretov {Bell Jvd, iii. 3. 1 ; ArUt xv. 8. 5)."^^ From the manner 
in which the town is mentioned in the two passages, BdL 
Jvd. iii. 3. 1 ; Vita, 24, it is evident that it did not belong 
to the district of Galilee. Its population being chiefly 
heathen, it was attacked by the Jews at the beginning of the 
Jewish insurrection {Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1), while on the other 
hand it took an active part in the struggle against the Jews 
{Vita, 24). This town is probably the Geba on Carmel men- 
tioned by Pliny.*'^ Whatever other material has been adduced 
to the contrary by scholars with respect to Gaba, has served 
to complicate rather than throw light upon the questions 
concerning its situation and history .^^ A Gabe 16 m. p. from 
Caesarea is mentioned by Eusebius, but the distance stated is 

2*8 Euseb. Onomast. p. 249 : Aa^aeifA . . . hxftiyu iy optoig 2£/3«<rT^j, 
eLTTixit ^£ ttifT^s oYifcsiot: //3' M r«t ^puec fAipm. 

'^^ The latter poasage (^AjUL xv. 8. 6) is according to the usual text ; f y rs 
r^ fAtyoi'Kf^ i^ihif^^ TU¥ tTtXiKrctv ix'jriay vipl avroy eiTroK><npu(rotc, X^^^oy 
av»ixTtaiv iTlnrri Ta'kt'Ket.iet YetiSet Ket7\.ovfAtyop ku\ rji Htpotiet rfi9 * 'Eat^ulrtv. 
Accordiug to this it might be supposed that Herod had founded three 
colonies : 1. an unknown place in the great plain ; 2. a place called Gaba in 
Galilee ; and 3. Esebonitis in Peraea. The two first are, however, certainly 
identical; the n after m must be omitted, and the meaning of tri rn 
VetT^iT^ettcf is, as the whole context sliows, "for the controlling of Galilee.'' 
This also confirms the view, that Gaba lay on the eastern declivity of Carmel. 
For the rest, the reading here, as well as in Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 1, fluctuates 
between Tec/i» and r«/3«x«, but the former is preferable. 

»oo Plinius, H. N. v. 19. 75. 

^^ See in general, Reland, p. 769. Pauly's Encycl iii 603. Kuhn, Die 
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too short to suit the situation north-east of Carmel.^ Still 
more improbable is it, that the coins with the superscription 
KXavSi{€(Dv) iCKLiriTrktov) Ta^riv&v belong to our Gaba. 
These titles point rather to a Gaba, which had belonged to 
the Tetrarch Philip ; ^^ and the Gabe, mentioned by Pliny as 
near Caesarea Panias, may be identical with it.*^ Lastly, 
which Gaba the Fd^ai in Palaestina secunda, mentioned by 
Hierocles, may be, must be left uncertain.^ Guc^rin thinks he 
has discovered one Gaba in the village of Sheikh Abreik upon a 
hill near Carmel, with the situation of which the statements 
of Josephus certainly agree. *^ 

26. Fsbon or Hesbon, Hebr. f^^f^, in the LXX. and 
Eusebius ^Ea-e^cov, Josephus ^Ea-a-e^dv, later ^E<r^oik. The 
town lay, according to Josephus, 20 m, p, east of the Jordan, 

stdJt. und hiirgerl Verf, il 320, 350 sq. The same, Ueber die Entstehung der 
Stddte der Alien, p. 424. Quandt, Judda und die Nachbarscha/t im JahrJi. 
ror und nach der Oeburt Christi (1873), p. 120 sq. 

302 Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lagarde, p. 246: xotl tart «"o>/;c*»» Vet^i 
xtt'AovfAtifn ag dxo (jTnfAilait /«*' r^; Kettaotpsiug et alia villa Gabatha in fiuibus 
Diocaesareae xctpetKitfAfyyi r^ f4.iyuh<^ xshii^ r^; Atyeupog, The words here 
iuterpolatcd in Latin from Hieronymus have been omitted from the text of 
Eusebius through homoioteleuton. Through their omission it came to 
appear, that the little town of Gabe was 16 m,p, from Caesarea, and yet at 
the same time in the great plain of Legeon (Megiddo), which is not possible. 
The Gabe of Eusebius seems, on the contrary, to be identical with Jeba, 
which is marked on the large English chart directly north of Caesarea on 
the western declivity of Carmel. Map of Western Palestine, sheet viii. to 
the left, above ; also Memoirs, ii. 42, where indeed this Jeba is identified 
with ^-o'X/; iTTriuy. 

8*>8 See on the coins, Noris, iv. 5. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 458-462). Eckhel, iii. 
344 sqq. Mionnet, v. 316-318 ; SuppL viu. 220-222. De Saulcy, pp. 339- 
843, pi. xix. n. 1-7. The corns have an era commencing somewhere 
between 693 and 696 a.u.c. 

804 Plinius, //. N. v. 18. 74. 

305 Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 44. 

806 Gudrin, Gallic, i. 395-397. Sheikh Abreik lies upon an isolated 
eminence close to Carmel, under the same degree of latitude as Nazareth. 
Compare The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, i. 343-351, also the English map, sheet v. It is certainly incorrect 
to seek for Gaba in the situation of the present Jebata, as Meuke does in 
his BiM- Atlas. The latter is much too far from Carmel, in the midst of the 
plain ; and is, on the contrary, identical with the Gabatha of Eusebius (see 
note 302). 
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opposite Jericho.**^ With this agrees exactly the situation of the 
present Hesban, east of Jordan, under the same degree of latitude 
as the northern point of the Dead Sea, where ruins are also 
found.** Hesbon is frequently mentioned as the capital of 
an Araorite kingdom.^ In Isaiah and Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, it appears as a Moabite town.^^® And as such it 
is also mentioned by Josephus even in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, by whose victories it was incorporated in the Jewish 
region {Antt xiii. 15. 4). Its further history cannot be 
accurately followed. At all events it was in the possession of 
Herod, when he refortified it for the control of Peraea, and 
placed in it a military colony {Antt. xv. 8. 5).*^^ The 
district of Esbon is mentioned as the eastern boundary of 
Peraea by Josephus, hence it did not in a political sense 
belong to Peraea.^'^ At the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was 

**^' Euseb. Onomast. p. 253: 'E(rf/3&»> . . , Kctyisirut It pv^^Etrl^vs, iTrian^og 
TTohti riig *ApetfimSf h Spiff i TOt{ dfUKpu tvjs 'itptxovs MtfAimty ag dxi ainfAt(au 
K rot/ * Io/9$«jrot;. 

808 See Seetzen, Reisen, i. 497, iv. 220 sqq. Burckhardt, Reisen, iL 623 
sq., 1063. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1176-1181. De Saulcy, Voyage en 
Terre Sainte (1865), i. 279 sqq. (with a plan of the ruins). Badeker-Socin, 
PaUistina, p. 318. On the history, Reland, p. 719 sq. Raumer, p. 262. 
The articles on "Hesbon," in Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, Herzog^s Real- 
EncycL 1st ed. vi. 21 sq. Kuhn, Die stadt. und bUrgerl Verfasstmg^ ii. 
337, 386 sq. 

^^^ Num. xxi. 26 sqq. ; Deut. i 4, ii. 24 sqq., iil 2 sqq., iv. 46 ; Josh, ix 
9, ziL 2 sqq., xiii 10, 21 ; Judg. xi. 19 sqq. Gomp. also Judith v. 15. 

»io Isa. XV. 4, xvi 8, 9 ; Jer. xlviiL 2, 34, 35, xlix. 3. 

311 Thus certainly must the passage cited be understood ; see on its tenor, 
note 299. The form '£ff{/36»»?T/; is the designation of the district of Esbon. 
The town itself is called 'E^f/S^v or ^Eaat^up. Iffinvirtg occurs for 
*Eat(5<apiris, BelL Jud. ii. 18. 1, iii. 3. 3. See the following note. 

^^2 ^tfiupiTis is certainly the reading, as in Bell Jud. ii. 18. 1, instead of 
^iVi^yins, In Menkens Bihel- Atlas ^ sheet v., Essebon is correctly placed 
outside Peraea ; on the other hand, it is incorrectly allotted to the Nabataean 
realm instead of to that of Herod the Great. It is possible that after the 
death of Herod it may have fallen into the hands of the Arabians, as e.g, 
Machaerus also temporarily belonged to them {Antt. xviii. 5. 1). The cir- 
cumstance that Esbon, after the erection of Arabia to the rank of a pro- 
vince, belonged thereto favours this supposition. Less convincing is the 
mention of the Esbonitae Arabes in Plinius, v. 11. 65, since this is only said 
in an ethnographical sense. In any case the li^tlrts formed in the time of 

DIV. U. VOL. I. I 
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attacked by the insurgent Jews (Bell, Jud. ii. 18. 1). At the 
creation of the province of Arabia, A.D. 105, Esbon, or as it 
was now called Esbus, was probably forthwith awarded to it, 
for Ptolemy already speaks of it as belonging to Arabia.^^^ 
The few coins as yet known are those of either Caracalla or 
Elagabalus.^^* It was an important town in the time of Euse- 
bius,'^ and Christian bishops of Esbus (Esbundorum, ^Eaffovv- 
7uov) are mentioned in the fourtli and fifth centuries.^^^ 

27. ArUipatris, ^Avrtirarpk.^^ The original name of this 
town was Ka(f>apaafid,^^^ or Ka^apaa^a^^^ sometimes Kairep- 
aafilvff,^ Hebrew H2D "JED, under which name it also occurs in 
Rabbinical literature.**^ Its situation is evidenced by the 
present Kefr-Saba, north-eastward of Joppa, the position of 

Joeephus a town district proper, which though perhaps subject to the 
Arabians, was still distinct from the other Arabias, BeU. Jud, iiL 3. 3. 

^^^ Ptolem. V. 17. 6. The town is here called "Ea^otfrtt (so also the Codex 
of Vatopedi, see Odographie de Ptolemdc^ reproduction photolithographique^ 
etc., Paris 1867, p IviL below), which however is properly the accusative 
form of "Eff/3ot/f. 

*^* Eckhel, iii. 508. Mionnet, v. 585 sq. ; Suppl viil 387. De Saulcy, 
p. 393, pi. xxiii. n. 5-7. 

^'^ See above, note 307. Eusebius also frequently mentions the town else- 
where in the Onomasticon, See Lagarde's Index, 8,v, wfiovy, laf/Soi/y and tasjiov;. 

^^^ Le Quien, Oriens christianuSy ii. 863. 

^^^ See on the subject generally, Rcland, p. 569 sq., 690. Pauly's Enc. 
h 1. 1150. Kuhn, ii. 361. Winer, s,v. "Antipatris." Raumer, p. 147. Robin- 
son's PaUstinc, iL p. 242, iii. pp. 138, 139. Ritter, xvi. 569-572. Guerin, 
Samariij ii. 357-867 ; comp. ii. 132 sq. Wilson, Quarterly Statement, 
1874, pp. 192-196. The Survey of Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, ii. 134, 258-262 ; the English map, sheets x. and xiii. 
Ebers and Guthc, Paldstina^ vol. ii. p. 452. 

^^8 Joseph. Antt. xvi. 5. 2. 

5^° Joseph. Antt, xiii. 15. 1. The reading here fluctuates between K»l3etp- 
aetfietj \»fietpactfiot and \etfi0tp^ct(iet. 

^^^ Such is undoubtedly the reading instead of xett 'jrtpaoi^tvvi in the 
passage of the Chronicon Paschale^ ed. Dindorf, i 367 : © etinoi Ji K»t 
'AmMov* ixtKTiaetg * Ayptx"X'etav €««Xeo'£», In Zi kou 'xrtpaa^lviiv us SvofAst 
^ AtniTrecTpov rav ih'ov Tratrpoi, Comp. Reland, pp. 690, 925. In the parallel 
passage in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 595, it is said : ht rt Jletpauveifiety ii; 

TlfAViV AifTt'TTUTpOV ToD T»Tp6s OtVTOV AvTtTUTpiZeC UVO/XOtffi, 

321 Tosefta, Nidda 649. 35 (ed. Zuckermandel) ; Bab, Nidda 61» ; Jer, 
Demai ii. 1, fol. 22c. Hamburger, Beal-Encycl fUr Bibel nnd Talmud, 
ii. 637, art. "Kephar Saba." 
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which agrees with the statements of ancient writers concerning 
Antipatris, that it was 150 stadia from Joppa,^ at the entrance 
of the mountainous district,^ and 26 m. p. south of Caesarea, 
on the road thence to Lydia.*^ Herod here founded in a 
well-watered and well-wooded plain a new city, which he 
called Antipatris in honour of his father Antipater (Antt. xvi. 
5. 2 ; Bell, Jud. i. 2 1. 9). The town is also mentioned in Eabbini- 
cal literature under this name, DiOD^O^K ; ^ also by Ptolemy, 
Eusebius, and Stephanus Byzantinus.^^ It was much reduced 
in the fourth century after Christ, being spoken of in the 
Itinerar. JBurdig., not as a civitas, but only as a mutatio 
(stopping place), and designated by Jerome as a semirutum 
opidrdum?^ Yet a Bishop of Antipatris still occurs in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, a.d. 451.^ Its existence in 
these later times is also elsewhere evidenced.'^ Nay, so late 
as the eighth century after Christ it is still spoken of as a 
town inhabited by Christians.^ 

28. Pkasaelis, ^aaarfXk,^^^ It was in honour of his 
brother Phasael that Herod founded in the Jordan valley, in a 

»2« Antt. xiiL 15. 1. 223 jj^y. /„^. i 4, 7. 

*** The Itiner avium Burdigalcmc (in Toblcr and Molinier, Itinera^ etc., 
p. 20) gives the distance from Caesarea to Antipatris at 26 m, p,, that 
from Antipatris to Lydda at 10 772. p. The former number agrees almost 
exactly with the situation of Kefr-Saba, the latter is in consequence of a 
clerical error too little. The general situation of Antipatris, as on the road 
from Caesarea to Lydda, is also elsewhere testified ; see A ntt, xxiii. 31 ; Joseph. 
BelL Jud. ii. 19. 1, 9, iv. 8. 1. Hieronym. Percgrinatio Paulae (in Tobler, 
Palaestinae dcscr. p. 13). The reasons brought forward by Gu^rin, Wilson, 
Conder, and Miihlau (Richra's Woricrh.) against the identity of Kefr-Saba 
and Antipatris do not seem to me decisive. 

825 Mishna, Giitin vii. 7 ; Bak Gittin 7C*. Lightfoot, Ccnturia Matthaco 
jyracmi^a, c. 58 (0pp. ii. 214). Neubauer, G6)graphic du Talmitd, pp. 
86-90. Hamburger, RcalEncycl ii. 63, art "Antipatris." 

82^ Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 6. Eusebius, Onomast. pp. 245, 246. Steph. Byz. s.r. 

82' See the passages cited, note 324. 

8'** Le Quien, Oriens chn'siiantut, iii. 579 sq. 

820 Hierocles, Synced, (ed. Parthey) p. 43. The Notitia cpiscopat. (the 
same), p. 143. 

330 Theophanis, Chronographia, nd onn. Dom. 743 (cd. Bonnens. i. 658). 

88^ Sec in general, Relaud, p. 953 sq. Pauly's Enc. v. 1439. Rauraer, 
p. 216. Robinson's Pakstine, i. p. 569, iii. p. 293. Ritter, xv. 1. 458 sq. 
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hitherto untilled but fertile region, which was thus gained for 
cultivation, the city of Phasaelis {Antt. xvi. 5. 2 ; Bell. Jud. 
i. 21. 9). After his death the town, with its valuable palm 
plantations, came into the possession of his sister Salome 
{Anit xviii. 8. 1, 11. 5; Bell. Jud, ii. 6. 3); and after her 
death into that of the Empress Livia {Antt xviii 2. 2 ; Bell. 
Jud. ii, 9. 1). Pliny speaks of the excellent dates obtained 
from the palm trees growing there.^^ The town is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the geographers 
of Eavenna.^^ Its name has been preserved in the present 
Karbet Fasail on the edge of the plain of the Jordan, in a 
fertile district. The stream flowing thence to the Jordan is 
called Wadi Fasail,^ 

29. Caesarea Panias.^^ To Ilaveiov properly means the 
grotto dedicated to Pan at the source of the Jordan.^^ It is 
first mentioned under this name by Polybius in the time of 
Antiochus the Great, who there gained (198 B.c.) over the 

Gu^rin, Samarie, i. 228-282. Hie Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs 
by CoDder and Kitchener, ii. 388, 392; and the large English map, 
sheet xv. 

^^^ Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44 : Sed ut copia ibi atque fertilitas, ita nobili- 
tas in Judaea, nee in tota, sed Hiericunte maxume, quamqnam laadatae et 
Archelaide et PJiaselide atque Liviade, gentis ejusdem conyallibus. 

*^^ Ptolem. V. 16. 7. Stepb. Byz. 8.v. Geographus Ravennas, edd. Finder 
et Parthey (1860), p. 84. The town is also mentioned in the Middle Ages 
(in Burchardus and Marinus Sanutus), see the passages in Gu^rin, Samarie, 
I 231 sq. 

^^^ See especially the large English map, sheet zv., and the description 
in Gu^rin and Conder, as above. 

»w See on the general subject, Reland, pp. 918-922. Winer's RWB. 
and Schenkel's BiheUex. s.v. " Claesarea.'' Kuhn, ii 884. Robinson's 
Palestine, iii. 397-413. Bitter, Erdhmde, xv. 1. 195-207. Gu^rin, 
GaUUe, ii. 308-328. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, L 95, 109-113, 125-128; the large English map, sheet ii. 
Ebers and Guthe, Palastina in Bild und Wort, i. 35&-366. Views of the 
Pan-Grotto in the Due de Luynes Voyage d' Exploration, etc., Atlas, 
plates 62, 63. Inscriptions, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4537-4539. Le Bas 
et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol iii. n. 1891-1894. 

25^ The Paneion is described as a grotto (ifxiiKettoitj Avrpav) in Joseph. 
Antt. XV. 10. 3. BeU. Jud. i. 21. 3, iii. 10. 7: 3o««7 ^f j» * Io/95a»ou ^-jjy^ 
TO Hupiov. Steph. Byz. s.v. Uetytot. The mountain was called by the same 
name as the grotto, Euseb. Hist. eccl. tIL 17 : ly toiU vTrapt/etts rov xxXcz/- 
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Egyptian general Scopas the decisive victory, in consequence 
of which all Palestine fell into his hands.^^^ Even this early 
mention would lead us to infer a Hellenization of the place 
in the third century before Christ. In any case the popula- 
tion of the surrounding district, as its farther history also 
shows, was chiefly non-Jewish. In the early times of Herod 
the country of JTarta? (as it was called from the Pan-Grotto 
there) belonged to a certain Zenodorus, after whose death, in 
the year 20 B.C., it was given by Augustus to Herod (see 
above, § 15), who built a splendid temple to Augustus in the 
neighbourhood of the Pan-Grotto (Antt. xv. 10. 3 ; Bell. Jicd. 
i. 21. 3). The place, which lay there, was originally called 
like the countr}'', navw or Ilaved^,^^ It was first, however, f 
transformed into a considerable town by Philip the Tetrarch, 
the son of Herod, who rebuilt it and called it Kaiaapeia, in 
honour of Augustus {Antt. xviii. 2. 1 ; Bell. Jvd. ii. 9. 1). 
This refoundation belongs to the early times of Philip ; for 
the coins of the town have an era, the commencement of 
which probably dates from the year 3 B.C. (751 a.u.c), or at 
latest 2 B.C. (752 a.u.c.).^^ After the death of Philip, his 
realm was for a few years under Eoman administration, then 
under Agrippa I., then again under Eoman procurators, and 
at last, in a.d. 53, under Agrippa II., who enlarged Caesarea 
and called it Nepcovtd^ in honour of Nero {Antt. xv. 9. 4), 

f^hov Iluviov opov; (To llctvuov is properly an adjective requiring as a 
complement either oimpop or 000^ 

^^^ Polybius, xvi. 18, xxviiL 1. 

»38 n«v/«f or Ilflepffle; is properly an adjective and indeed the fern, of 
n«ve/o; (as eiyptug^ >AVKug, optttig are the poetic feminines of oLyptog, T^svKog, 
opftog). Hence the same word serves to designate both the country (where 
X^^p* is the complement, Antt. xv. 10. 3, xvii. 8. 1. IklL Jud. ii. 9. 1. 
Plinius, V. 18. 74 ; Panias in qua Caesarea) and the town or village (where 
xo>/f or KOfAin is the complement, Antt. xviii. 2. 1). 

33» See Noris, iv. 6. 4 (ed. Lips. pp. 442-463). Eckhel, iii. 339-344. 
Sanclemente, De vuhjaris acrae emcndatione (Rome 1793), iii. 2, p. 322 sqq. 
The coins in Mionnet, v. 311-315; Suppl. viii. 217-220. De Saulcy, pp. 313- 
324, pi. xviii. The addition to the Chronicle of Eusebiue, which transposes 
the foundation to the time of Tiberius, is of no value. See below, note 390. 
Also Jerome in the Chronicle and Comment, on Matth. xvi. 13 (see note 345). 
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which name is occasionally found on coins.^ That the town 
was then also chiefly a heathen one appears from Joseph. Vita, 
13. Hence both litus and Vespasian passed their times of 
repose during the Jewish war amidst games and other 
festivities at this place.^^ The name Neronias seems never 
to have been naturalized. In the first century after Christ 
this Caesarea was, to distinguish it from others, usually called 
Kaiaapeca f) ^CKlinrov\^^ its oflBcial designation upon coins, 
especially of the second century, is Kaia^apeuC) Se^^aarrf) 
Up(h) Kot ao't;(Xo9) vtto Tlavelca?^ Elsewhere it has generally 
been called since the second centur}'^ Kata-apeui Ilavtd^, 
which name also predominates on coins of the third.^^ Since 
the fourth the name of Caesarea has been wholly lost, and the 
town called only Panias.^*^ This seems besides to have 
always remained its prevailing name among the native popu- 

»*o Mionnefe, v. 315. De Saulcy, pp. 316, 318. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage^ pp. 116, 117. The same, Coins of the Jews, pp. 145, 146. 

»*i Joseph. Bell Jud. iiL 9. 7, vii. 2. 1. 

8*« Matt xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9. 4 ; BeO. Jud, 
iii 9. 7, vii. 2. 1 ; Vita, 13. 

W3 See the literature cited in note 339, especially Mionnet and De Saulcy. 

3** Ptolem. V. 15. 21, viii 20. 12 {Kenaipuet Iluyteig), Corp. Inscr. 
Graec, n. 4750 (upon the statue of Memnon at Thebes), and n. 4921 (at 
Philoe), both times Kataetpiietg Ilet»teilo{. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscrip- 
tions, vol. iii. n. 1620^ (at Aphrodisias in Caria in the second century after 
Christ) * Kutvapuuu Uavtctla, Tabula Pcuting. (Gaesareapaneas). Geo- 
graphus Ravennas, edd. Finder et Parthey, p. 85. The coins in De Saulcy, 
pp. 317, 322 sq. 

^^ Eusebius, Tvho frequently mentions the town in the Onomasticon, 
always calls it ILuvidg only (see the Index in Lagarde's edition). And this 
is generally its name in ecclesiastical literature ; see Eusebius, Hist. eccL vii. 
17, 18. Hieron. in Jesaj. xliL 1 sqq., ed. Vallarsi, iv. 507 (in conjfinio 
Gaesareae Philippi, quae nunc vocatur Paneas). Idem in Ezek. xxvii. 19, 
ed. Yall. v. 317 (ubi hodie Paneas, quae quondam Caesarea Philippi voca- 
batur) ; Idem in Matt. xvi. 13, ed. Vail. vii. 121 (in honorem Tiberii (sic !) 
Gaesaris Caesarcam, quae nunc Paneas dicitur, construxit). Sozom. v. 21. 
Philostorg. vii. 3 (comp. also Miiller, Fragm. hist, graec. iv. 546). Theo- 
doret. Quaest. (see the passages in Reland, p. 919). Malalas, ed. Dindorf, 
p. 237. Glycas Tiieophanes (see the passages in Reland, p. 922). Photius, 
Cod. 271, sub Ji.!. The Acts of the Councils (in Le Quien, Oriens chris- 
tianusj ii. 831). Hierocles, Synced., ed. Parthey, p. 43. Theodosius, De 
situ terrae sanctae, § 13 (ed. Gildemeister 1882). On the supposed statue 
of Christ at Paneas, see also Gieseler, KirchengescL i. 1. 85 sq. 
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lation,^*^ as it is also that chiefly used (in the form d^^jd) in 
Rabbinic literature."'^ When the " villages of Caesarea 
Philippi " (at Ktoixai Kataapeia^ t^9 ^CKCinrov) are mentioned 
in the New Testament, Mark viii. 27, of course the genitive 
here expresses not a merely " local reference " of the villages 
to the town,^* but shows that they belong and are subject to 
it, — ^in other words, that Caesarea had, like each of these towns, 
a district of its own which it governed. 

30. JiUias, formerly Bethsaida?^^ In the place of a village 
called Bethsaida, lying to the north of the Lake of Gennesareth, 
a new town was built by Philip, who called it ^IovXlcl^, in 
honour of Julia the daughter of Augustus {AntL xviii. 2. 1 ; 
BdL Jud. ii. 9. 1). Its situation eastward of the Jordan, just 
before the latter flows into the Lake of Gennesareth, is placed 
beyond doubt by the repeated and concurrent statements of 
Josephus.*^ The foundation of this city also must have 
taken place in the earlier times of Philip. For in the year 
2 B.C. (752 A.u.c.) Julia had already been banished by 
Augustus to the island of Pandateria,"^^ and it is not conceiv- 

^^ Comp. Euseb. H. E. vii. 17 : tvi rij; <I><A/s-^ot; Kettaetptias, i^ 

8*' Mishna, Para viii. 11 ; Tosefta, Bechoroth p. 542, 1, od. Zuckonuandel 
(in both passages the ** Grotto of Panias," D^^JD myo, is mentioned). 
Buxtorf, Lex, ChahL col. 1752. Levy, ChahL Worfcrbuch, ii. 273 sq. 
Lightfoot, Ccntfiria Mnlthaco pracmissa^ c. 67 {OpjK ii. 220). Neubauer, 
Geographic du Talmud^ pp. 236-238. The corrupted fonn D^^DB does not 
belong to the usage of the living language, but in the iirst instance to a 
later text. In the passages cited fiom the Mishna the best authoiities still 
have D^^JD (so Aruch, Cod. de liossi 138, Camhndge UmvirMtij Addiiionalj 
470. 1). In Aruch this form only is everywhere quoted. 

«« So Winer, Grammatik, § 30. 2. 

^^ See in general, Rcland, pp. 653 sqq., 869. Raumer, p. 122. Winer, 
s.v. ** Bethsaida." Kuhn, ii. 852. Robinson, ii. pp. 405, 406, iii. pp. 358, 
359. Ritter, xv. 1. 278 sqq. Guerin, GallUe, i. 329-338. Furrer in the 
Zeitsch, of the German Pal-Vcrcins, ii. 66-70. 

^^° See especially, BelL Jud. iiL 10. 7 ; also AntL xviii. 2. 1 (on the Lake 
of Gennesareth) ; T'7/a, 72 (near the Jordan) ; Antt. xx. 8. 4 ; BelL Jud, 
ii. 13. 2 (in Peraea). Also Plinius, //. A', v. 15. 71, mentions Julias on the 
casttrn shore of the Lake of Gennesjireth. 

^^^ Velleius, ii. 100. Dio Cassius, Iv. 10. Comp. Sueton. Aug. 65. Tac. 
AnnaL L 53. Pauly's Enc, v. 844 sq. Lewin, Fasti sacri (1865), n. 961. 
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able, that Philip should, after that date, have named a town 
after her.'^^^ Of its subsequent history, nothing is known but 
that it was given by Nero to Agrippa II. {AnU, xx. 8. 4 ; Bell, 
Jud, ii. 13. 2). It is mentioned in Pliny, Ptolemy and the 
geographers of Ravenna.^* From the manner in which 
Josephus speaks of it {Antt, xviii. 2. 1), it might appear as 
though Philip had only altered the name of the village of 
Bethsaida into Julias, and thus, that the new place too was 
only a Kdfirj?^ In another passage however he explicitly 
distinguishes Julias from the surrounding villages as a 7ro\t9, 
hence the former was properly speaking a ttoX*? from the 
time of its rebuilding. The question as to whether the 
Bethsaida of the New Testament was identical with this — a 
question recently again decided in the afl&rmative^^^ — must 
here be left undiscussed. 

31. Sepphoris, S^'7r<f>(opi<;,^^ The Semitic form of this 
name fluctuates between P^B? and ^^BV. Perhaps the former 
is the older, the latter the abbreviated form.^'^ With the 

^*2 So also Sancleraente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 327 sqq. 
Lewin, Fasti sacri, d. 953. The Chronicle of Eusebius erroneously places 
the foundation of Julias in the time of Tiberius ; see below, note 390. 

8*8 Plinius, V. 15. 71. Ptolem. v. 16. 4. Geogr. Ravennas^ edd. Finder 
et Parthey, p. 85. 

'^^ Antt. xviii. 2. 1 : xu/athv 2c Bn^eerBoty, x^o; "hifAviii df ryt VivvTuvotpin^t, 

Bvyarpl rj\ Kuitupog ofAwvfAOf ixd'KffftP, 

8w Hoitzmann, Jahrb. /. prot. TheoL 1878, p. 383 sq. Furrer in the 
Zeitsch, of the German P&L-Ver, ii. 66-70. Against this identity, see 
especially Reland, Raumer and Winer, as above. 

»«« See in general, Reland, pp. 999-1003. Fauly's Enc. vi. 1. 1050. 
Raumer, p. 139. Kuhn, iL 372. Robinson's Palest ine, iii. Ill, 112. 
Ritter, Erdhmde, xvi. 748 sq. Gu^in, Galilee, i. 369-376. The Surrey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 279 sq., 330-338 ; 
also sheet v. of the English map. 

8*' The place does not occur in the Old Testament, but very frequently, 
on the other hand, in Rabbinical literature. In the Mishna it is found in 
the four following places : Kiddushin iv. 5 ; Baba mezia viii. 8 ; Baba 
hathra vi. 7 ; Arachin ix. 6 ; very often in the Tosefta (see the Index in 
Zuckermandel's edition). Comp. also Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo prae- 
missOy c 82, 83 {0pp. ii. 229 sqq.). Neubauer, Geographic du Talmud, ii 
111^ The onhography fluctuates between pifiV (or, which is the same, 

9mi mDY (yy\Sl*^)- The Cod. de Rossi 138 has in all the 
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former correspond the Greek and Latin Xeir(f>ovpiv, Saphorim, 
Saflforine ; ^^ with the latter Xainfiovftel, Sapori.^^ Josephus 
constantly nses the Graecized form S€7r<f>d>pi^. On coins 
the inhabitants are called XeTr(f><op7}vol?^ The earliest 
mention is found in Josephus in the beginning of the reign 
of Alexander Jannaeus, when Ptolemy Lathurus made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Sepphoris by force {A^itt, xiii. 
12. 5). Wlien Gabinius, about 57-55 B.C., divided the 
Jewish region into five " Synedria," he transferred the 
Synedrium for Galilee to Sepphoris {Antt, xiv. 5. 4; BclL 
Jvd, i. 8. 5) ; which shows that this town must then have 
been the most important town of Galilee. It is also mentioned 
as a place of arms at the conquest of Palestine by Herod the 
Great, who was only able to take it without difficulty, because 
tlie garrison of Antigonus had evacuated the place {Antt, xiv. 
15. 4; Bell, Jud, i. 16. 2). At the insurrection, after the 
death of Herod, Sepphoris seems to have been a main seat of 
the rebellion. Varus despatched thither a division of his 
army, burnt tlie town and sold its inhabitants as slaves {Antt. 
xvii. 10. 9 ; Bell, Jud, ii. 5. 1). This makes a turning-point 
in its history ; from a Jewish town adhering to the national 
party it now became a town friendly to the Romans, with 
probably a mixed population. For Herod Antipas, to whose 
possession it was transferred, rebuilt it and made it " the 

four places in the Mishna plD^V ; the Cambridge manuscript too ( University 
Additional^ 470. 1) has throughout the plural form. This also appears to 
be the prevailing form in the Jerusalemite Talmud (see the quotations in 
Lightfoot, as above). Elsewhere, on the contrary, n^BV predominates, 
especially in the Tosefta (according to ZuckermandePs cdifion). 

358 2gx^ot;p<V, Epiphan. Haer. 30. 11 (ed. Dindorf). Saphorim, Hicrony' 
nfis praef, in Jonam (Vallarsi, vi. 390). Saflforine, Hieron, Onomast,, ed. 
I^agarde, p. 88. In John xi. 54 the Greek and liatin text of the Cod, 
Cantahr. has the addition ^et-jr^ovpttv, Sapfurim, after xapetv. 

^^^ 2«cr^ot//>f/, Ptolem. V. 16. 4 (the Codex of Vatopedi has 'SetT^ovpu 
without the addition j lefx-^ovptg ; see Geographic de Ptolemee reproduction 
pJiotoUthxjraphique^ etc., p. Ivii.). Sapori, Geograplius Ravennas, edd. Pinder 
et Parthey, p. 85. 

3«o See Eckhel, iii. 425. Mionnet, 482. De Saulcy, p. 325 sq., pi. xvii. 
n. 1-4. 
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ornament of all Galilee " (Antt, xviii. 2. 1) : 'jrp6<Tj(r)fjui rov 
TaXCKalov iravro^. But its population was — as was shown 
by its attitude during the great war, A.D. 66-70 — no longer 
anti-Eoman and hence no longer purely Jewish.^^ It is 
perhaps this change, which is referred to in a passage of the 
Mishna, in which the " ancient government of Sepphoris " is 
assumed to have been a purely Jewish one.^^ At its rebuild- 
ing by Herod Antipas, Sepphoris seems to have been also 
raised to the rank of capital of Galilee.^^ 

860a That it was however still chiefly Jewish is evident especially from 
BeU. Jud, ill. 2. 4 : Trpo^vfAOv: (r<p&i ecvrovg v^rf^p^oyro xetrei ruv ofco^vXau 

861 Kiddmhin iv. 5. It is hero said, that every one is to bo esteemed an 
^Israelite of pure blood, who can prove his descent from a priest or Levite, 
who has actually ministered as such, or from a member of the Sanhedrim ; 
nay every one whose ancestors were known to have been public officials or 
almoners, in particular, according to Rabbi Jose, every ^31^3 U\T\T\ n\"IC' ^O 
P^IB^ ^V T\y^\\- In explanation of this difficult passage we remark 
that DVin, properly ** sealed," is here equivalent to " confirmed, acknow- 
ledged, accredited by documents '' (compare the use of tr^peiyt^a^ John iii. 
83, vi. 27). The word iy, which the common text has after Dinn, must 

according to the beat MSS. be expunged. ^y^li = elpx*i* HJC^ is certainly 
not the local name Jeshana (for which older commentators have taken it), 
but the adjective *'old." Hence two explanations are possible. Either — 
1. " Every one, who (with respect to his ancestors) was recognised in the 
old government of Sepphoris as a member tliereof." It would then be 
assumed lliat all the members of the old government were Israelites of 
pure blood. Or 2. " Every one, who was acknowledged hy the old govern- 
ment of Sepphoris," viz. as an Israelite of pure blood. In this case also the 
old government of Sepphoris would he assumed to consist of purely Israelitish 
officials. The first exphiuatiou seems to me to be preferable according 
to the context. It may certainly be questionable, when the ancient 
purely Jewish goverameut of Sepphoris was replaced by another of mixed 
or heathen composition. This might have taken place in the time of 
Hadrian, when much may have been changed in consequence of the 
Jewish insurrection, at about which period also, it should be observed, 
Sepphoris received the new name of Diocaesarea (see below). According 
to all indications however, it seems to me probable, that Sepphoris so early 
as its rebuilding by Herod Antipas was no longer a purely Jewish town. 
Consider also the coins with the image of Trajan I 

'^2 Jf>sephus says, Antt, xviii. 2. 1 : iiytv avrvi-j xinoKpccroptoa, This alone 
tells ufi nothing more than that he granted it its autonomy (etvroKpoiropioec 
^ciinr6uo/My), But subsequent history makes it probable, that the rest of 
Gahlct^ was then already subordinated to it. The explanation of ettnoKpec- 
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This rank was however afterwards bestowed by the same 
prince upon the newly built city of Tiberias, to which 
Sepphoris was subordinate.^ It so continued until Tiberias 
was, in the reign of Nero, separated from Galilee and bestowed 
upon Agrippa II., when Sepphoris consequently again occupied 
the position of capital of Galilee.^ Thus these two towns 
alternately assumed the same position with respect to Galilee, 
that Jerusalem did with respect to Judaea (see below, § 2). 
Sepphoris was at that time the most important fortress in 
Galilee,^ and, after Tiberias, the largest town in the pro- 
vince.^ Hence, at the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was of 
the greatest consequence, that just this town did not participate 
in the insurrection, but remained from the beginning on the 
side of the Eomans. So early as the time when Cestius 
Gallus marched against insurgent Jerusalem, Sepphoris took 
up a friendly position towards him.^ It remained also faith- 
ful to its Eomish tendencies during the winter of a.d. 66/67, 
when Josephus was organizing the insurrection in Galilee.^ 

TOf<V as capital can hardly be conceded. Some ^ISS. have etvTOKpxTooi, 
whence Dindorf con jectures : av^xev etvriy ecvTOKpuToptj ^^he dedicated it 
to the emperor." 

SC3 yi(fj^ 9^ Justus said of Tiberias : «; 99 ^^A/j ifrriy dtl rij; Yet'AtTiUietg^ 
dp^Hiv OS iTTi yi TU'j 'Wpuhau xp^^^^ '^^^ nrpekpxov KOti ktivtov ytyo^tvov, 
fiov'hTn^iyrog etinov rii» 'S.si^^uptre^v 'ro'Atv rfi Ti/Siptsuu v'TrctKovny. 

^®* Vita, 9 : dp^ctt ycip ivdv; rajv fAtv '2i':r^aptUy tTrstOn VafAuiot; t/cr^jxot/af, 
T^S Vx'ht'hotietg. 

365 Bdl.Jud. ii, 18. 11 : sj KupTiparoLTn t;;; VeOnT^motg ^o'X/f ^zT^Mpig. Comp, 
Bell. JwJ. iii. "1. 4. The dKpo'x-oTiis is mentional Vita, 67. Comp. Alishna, 
ArachiniiL G: jniD^V i>5^ n2\:^n niVp, "the old citadel of Sepphoris." 
Tosefta, Shabhath, p. 129, 27th ed. Zuckermaudcl, niD^ViC' N"ltDVp. 

366 Vita, 65 (ed. Bekker, p. 340, 32) : rZy h rri r«X/A«/« cro'Xf&.> ul 
fAiyiarcct ^iir^uptg kuI TtiSeptocg. Vita, 45 : tig "^iTT^aptv, pcsyiarifiy ru» iv rvj 
raA/A0c/« xoKiv. Bell. Jud. iii. 2. 4 : pciyiaTHiy pciy ouaoty r^g Yu.'ht'KuioLg rzi'Kty, 
ipvfcuoTUT^ li e'^iKTidfciyyiy x^pi^. According to Vita, 25, Tiberias, 
ISepphoris and Gabara were the three largest towns of Giililee. 

367 BclL Jud. u. 18. 11. 

'68 Joseph. Vita, 8, 22, 25, 45, 65. Two passages indeed in the Bell. Jud. 
seem to contradict this: according to BclL Jud. ii. 20. 0, Joscplms com- 
mitted to the Sepphorites themselves the charge of fortifying their town, 
because he found them in other respects *' ready for war** (-x-poduftov; ivi 
roy 'xir.ifAoy), i.e. against the Romans; and according to Bill. Jud. ii. 21. 7, 
Sepphoris, at the outbreak of the conflict between Jose| hus and the more 
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Josephus therefore took possession of it by force, in doing 
which he was unable to prevent its being plundered by his 
Galilaean troops.^ Cestius Gallus consequently sent a 
garrison to the oppressed town, by which Josephus was re- 
pulsed, when he for the second time entered it by force.'^^ 
Vespasian soon after arrived in Galilee with his army, and 
Sepphoris entreated and again received from him a Eoman 
garrison.^'^ We have but fragmentary information of the 
further history of the town. Its inhabitants are, on coins of 
Trajan, still called S€'7r<f>(opr)voi, Soon after however it 
received the name of Diocaesarea, which appears on coins 
since Antoninus Pius. Its official designation upon coins is : 
AtoKaiiaapeui) Upa ao'(i;Xo9) koI avro^yojjLOSi)^^^ The name of 
Diocaesarea remained the prevailing one in Greek authors,^'^ 
though its original appellation continued to exist, and at last 

fanatical war party, stood on the side of the latter. The true relation 
however between these two facts is seen from the more special statements 
of the Vita, The Sepphorites alleged their readiness to attach themselves 
to the cause of the revolution, solely for the purpose of keeping off from 
themselves the whole revolutionary' party ; and fortified their city not 
against, but for the Romans (see especially, F</a, 65). And when in the 
winter of 66/67 they had remained a long time without Roman protection, 
they were obliged to tack between the two revolutionary parties, which 
were mutually attacking each other, and as far as possible to take up a 
friendly position towards both (see Vita, 25, and especially, Vita, 45), to 
which circumstance what is said in Bell, Jud, iL 21. 7 may be reduced, 

860 Vita, 67. 

«'o Yita, 71. The remark, Vita, 15: olg fiiv xetru Kparog fX«v ^tT(pa' 
pirag, refers to this double capture of Sepphoris. 

*'^ Vita, 74 ; Bell, Jud. iii. 2. 4, 4. 1. The former garrison sent by 
Cestius Gallus had meantime either withdrawn or was now replaced or 
strengthened by the troops of Vespasian. 

8^2 See on the coins in general, Noris, v. 6, Jin. (ed. Lips. 562-564). 
Eckhel, iii. 425 sq. Mionnet, v. 482 sq. ; Suppi. viii. 331 sq. De Saulcy, pp. 
325-330, pi. xviL n. 1-7. On a supposed coin of Seleucus I. (Nikator), Eckhel, 
iii. 426. Mionnet, v. 4. On the identity of Sepphoris and Diocaesarea, 
Epiphan. Ilaer, 30. 11, ./?w. Hierouymus, Onomast., ed, Lagarde, p. 88. Idem, 
prat/at. in Jonam (Vallarsi, vL 390). Hegesippus, De hello Jud, L 30. 7. 

^"^^ Eusebius, in Onomast., calls the town exclusively AtoKoctaeipuet (see 
the Index in Lagarde). Compare also, beside the literature cited in the 
preceding note, Socrates, Hist, eccl, ii. 33. Sozom. Hist, eccl. iv. 7. 
Theophanes, Chroiwfjraphia, ed. Bonnens. L 61. Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 
524. Le Quien, Oricns christ, iii. 714. 
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banished the new one.*'* The district of Dioeaesarea was so exten- 
sive, that it included e,g, the village of Dabira on Mount Tabor.^^* 
32. Julias or Livias.'^^ In the Old Testament, a place called 
Beth-haram (D'jn n^? or l^n n^a), in the country east of the 
Jordan, in the realm of the Amorite kings of Hesbon, is men- 
tioned (Josh. xiiL 27; Num. xxxii. 36). In the Jerusalemite 
Talmud nnoi TVl is stated to be the more modem name of 
this Beth-haram ; ^ and both Eusebius and Jerome identify 
the scriptural Beth-haram with the Brj0pafA,(l>0d or Bethramtha, 
which was known to them.*'^ The Br^dapd^ado^, where 
Herod the Great had a palace, which was destroyed during 
the insurrection after his death, is at any rate identical with 
the latter.'^* It was this very Bethramphtha, which was rebuilt 
and fortified by Herod Antipas, and called Julias in honour 
of th« wife of Augustus (Joseph. Antt, xviii. 2. 1 ; Bdl, Jud, ii. 
9. 1). Eusebius and others give the name as livias instead of 
Julias,^ and the town is elsewhere frequently mentioned by this 

^^^ On the continued use of the name Sepphoris, see above, notes 357- 
359. The place is still called Sef urijc. 

^"* Euseb. Chiomast, p. 250 : Au/istpei ... h r^ opft ©xfiap, iv cpiotg 
Atoxectoetpiiag, Gabatha, the present Jabata, about 7-8 viiL pass, from 
Dioeaesarea, also belonged to its district. See aboTC, note 302. 

8^6 See in general, Keland, pp. 642, 874. Pauly's J^nc. iv. 1107. 
Winer, RWB. L 171 (s,v. "Beth-haram"). Raumer, p. 260. Ritter, xv. 
538, 573, 1186. Seetzen, Remn, iv. 224 sq. Riehm's Worterb, s,v. Beth- 
haram. Kuhn, Die stddtische und hiirgerl. Ver/assung, ii. 352 sq. Id. 
Ueber die Entstehung der Stddte der Alien (1878), p. 426. Tuch, Quaes- 
tiones de Flavii Josephi libris historicis (1859), pp. 7-11. 

3"^ Jer. Shebiith 38<1 (on Mishna, Sh4:biith ix. 2 ; see the passage also in 
Reland, pp. 306-308). Peraea is here divided into three parts, according to 
its physical conditions of mountain, plain, and valley (in, rh^^ and poy). In 
the mountainous part lies e.g. Machaenis, in the plain Hesbon, in the valley 
1^7] n^3 and moj n^l- nnoi n^3 and p03 n^3 arc then stated to be the 
more modem names of these last two places. In the Tosefta (p. 71, 22rd ed. 
Zuckermandel) the two places are called snoi PTIDJ 0*3. Has the jy*2 been 
here omitted before NHDI, or could the place have been called simply Nnoi .' 

3'** Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lagarde, p. 234. Hieronymus, ibid. p. 103. 

2^^ Bell. Jud. ii. 4. 2. In the parallel passage, Antt. xvii. 10. 6, the 
name is corrupted. Instead of '%» 'AficetBot;, as the traditional text has it^ 
we must read either h *ApufA»$ote (with the omission of Beth, so Tuch, 
Quaestionesj etc., p. 10) or just ty Bvi6»puiu.u6ol{. 

3t)o Euseb. Onomast, p. 234 : Bin6p»fd.qi6» . . . ttxn^ oi iarly i ^vv Kxy^ot/- 
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[ name.^^^ Since the wife of Augustus was called by her own 
I name Livia during his lifetime, and did not bear the name 
' of Julia till she was admitted into the gens Julia by his 
testament,^ we must conclude that Livias was the older name 
of the town, and that this was after the death of Augustus 
altered into that of Julias ; but that this new official appella- 
tion was, as in the case of Caesarea Philippi and Neronias, 
unable to banish the older and already nationalized name. 
Only Josephus uses the official designation Julias. He still 
mentions the town by this name at the time of the Jewish war, 
when it was occupied by Placidus, a general of Vespasian.*** 
The situation of the town is most accurately described by 
Theodosius, the Palestinian pilgrim (sixth century), and after 
him by Gregory of Tours: it lay beyond Jordan, opposite 

fAivr, A\t(itasy Hicronymus, ibid. p. 103 : Bethramtha . . . ab Herodc in 
honorem Augusti Libias cognominata. Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
148 sq. : Herodes Tiberiadem condidit et Liviadem (according to Jerome, 
also the Armenian). Synced, , ed. Dindorf, i. 605 : 'HpahfistxTtas Ttfiiptctlx 
tig oyofAcc Ttfitpiov Kmaapo;, 6 »vt6q At(it»^ci. 

^^^ Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44. Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 9 (Atfitug according to 
the Cod. of Vatopedi). Euseb. in Onomast frequently. Hierocles, Synced., 
ed. Parthey, p. 44. The Notitia episcopal, , the same, p. 144. The Acts of 
the Councils (Le Quien, Oriens christ, iii. 655 sq.). The Vita S, Joannis 
Silentiarii (in the Aeia Sanctorttniy see the passage in Beland, p. 874). 
Geographus RavcnnaSy ed. Finder et Parthey, p. 84 (Liviada as nominat.). 
Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae, § 65, ed. Gildemeister, 1882 (Liviada 
as nominat.). Gregor. Turon. De gloria martyr, L 18. On the nomina- 
tive formation Liviada, see Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, p. 258 sq. 

3®2 On the testament of Augustus, see Tacit. Annal. i. 8 : Livia in 
faroiliam Juliam nomenque Augustum adsamebator. The name Julia for 
Livia is found in authors (see e,g. Tacit. AnnaL i 14, y. 1. Sueton. Calig. 
16; Dio Cassius, Ivi. 46. Plinius, H, N, x. 55. 154. Joseph, frequently), 
and upon coins and inscriptions. See Pauly's Ene, iv. 484, 1116. 
Palestinian coins of Julia, see in Madden, History of Jewish Coinage^ pp. 
141-151. The same. Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 177-182. 

3*3 BcU. Jud. iv. 7. 6, 8. 2. The town is not elsewhere mentioned by 
Josei)hus. For in Antt. xx. 8. 4, Bell, Jud, iL 13. 2, it is certainly Julias = 
Bcthsaida, which is intended ; and in Antt, xiv. 1. 4, At^iotg is probably 
the same place, which is called Aefifia in Antt, xiii. 15. 4, where it is 
questionable which form is correct. Comp. Tuch, as above, pp. 11, 14. 
I'he Avffixi of Strabo, p. 763, which also lay in the same district, and is 
distinct from Livias, might also be compared, since it existed in the time of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho, 12 m, p. from that town, in the neighbourhood of the 
warm springs.*^* With this Euscbins, who places it opposite 
Jericho on the road to Hesbon, coincides.*^ Its cultivation 
of dates is as much celebrated by Theodosius as by Pliny .*^ 

33. Tiberias, TijSeptd^,^^ The most important work of 
Hero d the Gre at was the building of a new capital on the U v . ' 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, which he called ' 
Tifiepcd^ in honour of the Emperor Tiberius. It was situ- 
ated in a beautiful and fertile district in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated warm springs (AntL xviii. 2. 3 ; Bell, Jud, ii. 9. 1 ; 
compare above, § 1 7^).^®* Its building took place consider- 
ably after that of Sepphoris and Livias. For while Josephus 
mentions the building of these two cities at the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Herod Antipas, he does not speak of the 
building of Tiberias till the entrance of Pilate upon his office 
(A.D. 26); see Ardt, xviii. 2. 1-3. This makes it probable, 

^^ TheodosiuSf Be gitu terrae sanctae (ed. Gildemeister, 1882), § 65: 
GivitaB Llviada trans Jordan^in, babens de Hiericho milia xii. . . . ibi aquae 
calidae sunt, ubi Moyses lavit, et in ipsis aqiiis calidis leprosi curantur. 
Gregr. Turon. Dc gloria martyrum, i. 18 : Sunt autem et ad Levidam 
(elsewbere Leviadem) civitatem aquae calidae . . . ubi similiter leprosi 
mundantur ; est autem ab Hiericho duodecim raillia. 

*^s Euseb. OnomasL^ ed. Lagarde, pp. 213, 216, 233. Comp. also the 
passage from the Vita S. Joannia Silentiarii in Relaud, p. 874. The data 
fumidied are sufficient for an approximate determination of the locality, 
but there is as yet no certain foundation for more accurately fixing it. 

^^^ Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44 (sec above, note 332). Theodosius, I.e. : 
ibi habet dactulum nicolaum majorem ; also the note of Gildemeister. 

38^ See iu general, Rcland, pp. 1036-1042. Raumer, p. 142 sq. Winer, 
RWB. 8.V. liobinson's Palestine, il p. 380 sq., iii. p. 342 sq. Ritter, 
Erdkunde^ xv. 315-322. Biideker-Socin, pp. 382-387. Sepp, Jerusalem, 
ii. 188-209. Guerin, Calileif, i. 250-264. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 361 sq., 379, 418-420 ; also sheet vL 
of the large English chart. 

^^* On the warm springs, see Plinius, H. N. v. 15. 71 : Tiberiade aquis 
calidis salubri. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 2. 3 ; BcU. Jud. ii. 21. 6, iv. 1. 3 ; Vita, 
16. Mishna, Shahhaih iii. 4, xxii. 5 ; Negaim ix. 1 ; Maclmhirin vi. 7. Toscfta, 
Shahhath, p. 127, 2lBt ed. Zuckermandel. Antoninus Martyr, c. 7 . in 
civitatem Tiberiadem, in qua sunt thermae .^uls-ae. Jakubl (9th cent.), 
translated iu the Ztitsch, d. dcutschen Pal.- Vtrein, iv. 87 sq. The present 
Tiberias lies about 40 minutes north of the springs ; and there is no reason 
for transferring the former situation of the town elsewhere. For the 
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that Tiberias was not built till a.d. 26 or later.^®* Eusebius 
in his Chronicle decidedly places the building in the 14th 
year of Tiberius ; but this statement is quite without chrono- 
logical value.*^ Unfortunately the era of the town occurring 
upon the coins of Trajan and Hadrian cannot be calculated 
with certainty. It appears however, that the dates of the 
coins do not contradict the conjecture arrived at from 
Josephus.**^ The population of Tiberias was a very mixed 

opinion of Fnrrer {Zeitsch, d, DPV. ii. 54), that the ancient Tiberias lay so 
close to the springs, ^'that they were enclosed within the walls of the 
town," rests upon a mistaken view of Joseph. Ft7a, 16 ; Bell. Jud, ii. 21. 6. 
See on the other hand, AntU xviil 2. 8; BelL Jud, iv. 1. 3. (The fv 
Ttfitptiotm the two former passages means only ^ ^ in the district of Tiberias ; " 
thus also e.g. in Steph. Byz., ed. Meineke, p. 366 : Kd<rr¥to», opo; h 'Av'Triuo-j 
rvig Il»fA^vXi»s\ p. 442: iartKul tw Kv^in^ KUfAni MiTitvaei; comp. Marquardt, 
Itdmische StaatsverwaUung^ i. 1881, p. 1 6, note 5. In the Old Test, also 
^ns^3=in the district of Ashdod.) The place where the springs were 
was called 'Efcfiuovg {Antt. xviiL 2. 3) or *AftfAeiovs (BelL Jud. iv. 1. 3), 
Hebrew nnOPI, Jer. Eruhin v. 22d below ; Tosefta, Eruhin p. 146, 6th ed. 
ZuckermandeL Comp. also Ldghtfoot, Ceniuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 74 
{0pp. ii. 244 sq.). Hamburger, Beal-Encyklop. fUr Bibel und Talmud^ 2nd 
Div., art. « HeUbader." 

s»» So also Lewin, Fasti sacri (London 1866), n. 1163. 

390 Eosebius, Chron.^ ed. Schoene, ii. 146-149 relates the building of new 
towns by the sons of Herod in the following rder : Philip built Caesarea 
and Julias, Herod Antipas built Tiberias and Liyias. All the buildings are 
placed in the time of Tiberius. Sepphoris is entirely passed over. All this 
puts it beyond doubt, that the statements of Eusebius are entirely derived 
from Joseph. BeU. Jud. ii 9. 1. For the buildings are there enumerated in 
exactly the same order, also after the accession of Tiberius, and with the 
same omission of Sepphoris. Hence the statements of Eusebius are not 
only without independent value, but are besides derived from the more 
inaccurate statement of Josephus in the BelL Jud.j and ignore his more 
accurate account in Antt. xviiL 2. 1-3. 

381 On the coins and the era, see Noris, v. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 652-564). 
Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 324 sq. Huber in the 
Wiener Numismatische Zeitsch., 1st year, 1869, pp. 404-414. De Saulcy, 
pp. 333-338, pi. xvii. n. 9-14. The same, in the Annuaire de la Societe 
Frangaise de Numismatique et cPArcheol. iiL 266-270. Among the dated coins 
only those of Trajan with the date 81 and those of Hadrian with the date 
101 are attested with certainty. Noris and Sanclemente assume also coins 
of Trajan with the year 101, and accordingly calculate the epoch of 
Tiberias to be a.d. 17 (then the year in which Hadrian succeeded Trajan, 
i,e. A.D. 117 =101 era of Tiberius, and a.d. 17=1 era of Tiberius). But the 
coins with the year 101 certainly all belong to Hadrian. Other coins too 
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one. To obtain inhabitants for liis new town Herod 
Antipas was obliged to settle there, partly by compulsion, 
a real coUuvies Jiominum (see above, § 17^). Its attitude 
however during the Jewish war shows them to have 
been chiefly Jewish. The constitution however was one 
of Hellenistic organization.^^ The town had a council 
{fiovKri) of 600 members,'^' at the head of which was 
an apj(a>v^^ and a committee of the Sexa irp&roif^ also 

given singly by numismatists (De Saulcy gives coins of Claudius with the 
year 33, of Trajan with 80, and of Hadrian with 103) are also doubtful. 
Hence all that can with certainty be affirmed is, that the epoch of Tiberias 
cannot osgin earlier than A.D. 17. The consideration, that Tiberias was 
probably in the possession of Agrippa II. till a.d. 100, and hence could not 
previously have issued imperial coins, leads somewhat farther. Under this 
assumption the epoch could not on account of the coins of Trajan of 81 be 
placed earlier than a.d 19. A still further point of contact might be 
obtained, if the title, which Trajan bears upon the coins of 81, could be 
certainly determined. For if he is on these called only Germanicus and not 
Dacicus, the coins in question could not have been issued later than a.d. 
103 (after which year Trajan bore also the latter title), and consequently the 
epoch could not begin later than a.d. 22 (so Eckhel). If however in the 
reverse case he has just upon these coins both titles (as Reichardt asserts in 
Huberts above-named work, reading TEP. A. instead of FEPM), the coins 
could not have been issued earlier than 103, nor the epoch begin before 
A.D. 22. This would be in accordance with Josephus. 

^^2 See on what follows, Kuhn, Die stddtische und bilrgerl, Ver/assung^ 
ii. 353. The same, Uehcr die Entstehung der StMte dcr Alten, p. 427 sq. 

3»8 Bell. Jud, ii. 21. 9. Comp. in general, Vita, 12, 34, 65, 58, 61, 68. 

39* Vita, 27, 53, 54, 57 ; BelL Jud, ii. 21. 3. One Jesus the son of Sapphias, 
is here throughout named as archon of Tiberias during the time of the revolt. 
Among his offices was that of presiding at the meeting of the council. 

S95 Vita, IB, 57 ; Bell Jud. il 21. 9=Fi7a, 33. See especially. Vita] 
13 : roifg rijg fiov7<^g 'xpinovg Sexee. Vita, 67 : roit; oiiceb ^penovg Ttfifptiay, 
On these lUei 'Trparot, SO frequently occurring in the Hellenistic communities, 
see Kuhn, i. 55 ; Marquardt, Rom, Staatsverwaltung, i. 213 sq (1881) ; the 
Index to the Corp. Jnscr. Grace, p. 35. They were not perhaps the oldest or 
the most respected members of the council, but a changing committee of it 
with definite official functions, as the frequently occurring formula Of««- 
vpuTivax; shows (see Corp, Inscr. Grace, n. 2G39, 2929, 2930. Add. 
2930^ 3490, 3491, 3496, 3498, 4289, 4415b. hKaicponwKiii, n. 3418). 
Their chief office was the collection of taxes, for the due payment of which 
they were answerable with their private property. Digest, lib. iv. 1. 1 : 
Munerum civilium quaedam sunt patrimonii, alia personarom. Patrimonii 
sunt munera rei vehicularis, item navicularis decemprimatns : ab istis 
enim periculo ipsorum ezactiones solemnium celebrantur. Digest, lib. iv. 18. 
DIV. n. VOL. I. K 
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Hyparclioi ^^^ and an Agoranomos.^^ It was also pro- 
moted to be the capital of Galilee, Sepphoris itself being 
subordinated to it (see above, p. 139). The coins of 
Tiberias issued in the time of Herod have simply the super- 
scription Tt^epid<:,^^ After the deposition of Herod Antipas 
Tiberias was transferred to the possession of Agrippa I. 
A coin of his time also, with the superscription TtfiepieoDv 
is known.^^^ After the deiilh of Agrippa the town came 
under the authority of the Eoman procurators of Judaea. 
It must at the same time have received new political 
privileges or experienced some kind of favour from the 
Emperor Claudius; for the inhabitants are constantly called 
TifiepieU KXavStelf; on the coins of Trajan and Hadrian.*^ 
It continued to maintain its position as capital of Galilee 
till the time of Nero (Joseph. Vita, 9). By him, probably 
in A.D. 61, it was bestowed upon Agrippa II., and thus 
separated from Galilee (ArUt. xx. 8. 4 ; BelL Jud. ii. 13. 2 ; 
Vita, 9).^^ Hence it formed part of the realm of Agrippa, 
when the Jewish insurrection broke out in A.D. 66. The 
attitude of the population with respect to it was a very 
varying one. Some desired to remain on the side of Agrippa 
and the Eomans ; others — and indeed the mass of those without 
property — wished to join the cause of the revolution ; others 
again took up a position of reserve {Vita, 9; comp. also 

26 : Mixta muiiera decaprotiae ct icosaprotiae, ut Herennius Modestinus 
.... decrevit : nam decaproti at icosaproti tributa exigentes et corporale 
ministerium gerant ct pro omnibus defunctorom (?) fiscalia detrimenta 
resarciunt. It is worthy of notice, that Joeephus during his government of 
Galilee delivers to the decern primi at Tiberias valuables of King Agrippa, 
and makes them responsible for them, Vita, 13, 57. 

^^® Bell, JucL ii. 21. 6 : rot; fietrd rfjv TroXtv vveip^otg, 

3*^ Antt. xviii. 6. 2. On the office of the dyopuvoficog, see Westermann in 
Pauly's Enc, i. 1 (2nd ed.), pp. 582-584. Stephanus, Thes. s, v. The material 
furnished by inscriptions in the Index to the Corp. Inscr, Graec, p. 32. 

«98 Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 97, 98. The same, Coins of 
the Jews (1881), pp. 119, 120. 

3^^ Madden, History, p. 110 ; Coins oftJie Jews, p. 138. 

*o^ See the literature cited above, especially De Saulcy. 

*oi On the time, see above, § 19, Appendix 2. 
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Vita, 12, where the revolutionary party is called ^ rtav vavr&v 
KoX tS)v diroptov a-rdait;). This party had decidedly the upper 
hand, and the rest had consequently to submit. A chief leader 
of this party was Jesus the son of Sapphias, then archon of 
the town.*^ Still even after the triumph of the revolutionary 
torrent, a part of the population maintained their relations 
to Agrippa, and repeatedly entreated, though in vain, his 
support.*^^ When Vespasian had subjected the greater part of 
Galilee and penetrated as far as Tiberias, the town ventured 
no resistance, but voluntarily opened its gates and begged 
for pardon, which was granted out of regard for Agrippa. 
Vespasian indeed allowed his soldiers to march into Tiberias, 
but spared the town and restored it to Agrippa.**^ It 
remained in his possession probably till his death, a.d. 100, 
till which period it did not again come under direct Soman 
rule, to which circumstance extant coins of the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian bear testimony.*^* Eusebius designates it as a 
7roX^9 iiriaTiiio^.^^ It was in the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ a chief seat of Sabbinical scholarship, and is 
hence frequently mentioned in Talmudic literature.*^^ 

Of some of the last-named towns, as Antipatris, Phasaelis, 
Julias and Livias it cannot certainly be determined whether 
they really belonged to the class of independent towns with 
Hellenistic constitutions, since it is just as likely that, like 
other second-rate towns, they were incorporated in the general 
organization of the country. They had however to be named 
here, because in any case a certain proportion of the towns 
built by Herod and his sons belonged to the above category. 

402 Joseph. Vita, 12, 27, 53, 54. 57 ; BeH Jud. ii. 21. 3, iii. 9. 7-8. The 
revolutionary attitade of the town is plainly seen throughout the whole 
narrative of Josephus in his Vita. 

*03 BeU. Jud. u. 21. 8-10 ; Vita, 32-34, 68-69, 70. 

404 Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 7-8. 

^^^ A coin of the time of Conunodus has been published by Huber in the 
Wiener Numismatischen Zeitschr. Jahrg. L 1869, p. 401 sqq. 

408 Onomast.y ed. Lagarde, p. 215. 

*07 Neubauer, 0^>graphie du Talmud, pp. 208-214. Pinner, Compendium 
desjerus. und hah. Talmud (1832), pp. 109-116. 
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On the other hand, it is also possible, that the number of the 
independent communities is not exhausted by the towns here 
enumei'ated. Hence we cannot look upon the list we have given 
as a strictly defined one. For the times of Boman imperialism 
a further number of independent civic communities would have 
to be named, which are here designedly passed over, because it 
was not till later (at the earliest A.D. 70) that they attained 
this position. This was the case especially with Nicopolis 
(= Emmaus), Neapolis (= Sichem), Diospolis (= Lydda), 
Eleutheropolis and the communities belonging to the pro- 
vince of Arabia, as Bostra, Adraa and others. Aelia Capitolina 
( = Jerusalem) too would have to be mentioned as a heathen town 
for the period after Hadrian. On Capitolias,comp. above, p. 1 6. 
Concerning the 'position of the Jews in these mainly heathen 
communities no further material exists than what has been 
already communicated on the places in question. The 
history of Caesarea (No. 9) is the most instructive. Here 
heathens and Jews possessed down to Nero's time equal civic 
rights {lao7ro\iT€La, Antt. xx. 8. 7 and 9) and hence equal 
eligibility to the town senate. As this of necessity entailed 
manifold dissensions, both parties strove to bring about an 
alteration of this state of things, each desiring to have 
the supremacy. Thus a threefold possibility existed : 
1. equality, 2. exclusion of the Jews, and 3. exclusion of 
the heathen, from civic privileges. All three cases actually 
occurred. In the old Philistinian and Phoenician towns 
the Jews hardly possessed the privilege of citizenship. They 
dwelt in them indeed by thousands ; but were only tolerated 
as inhabitants ; and how strained were the relations between 
them and the heathen citizens, is best shown by the 
sanguinary persecution of the Jews in many of these towns 
at the outbreak of Jewish revolution, as e,g, in Ascalon, 
Ptolemais and Tyre. In other towns heathen and Jews 
may have been on an equality ; this was especially the case in 
those towns, which subsequently to the Maccabaean period 
were mainly inhabited by Jews, as Jamnia and Joppa. 
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Whether heathens were excluded from civic rights in any 
of the hitherto named towns is very doubtful; and not 
probable even in Sepphoris and Tiberias. The third possibility 
is at all events represented by Jerusalem and in general by 
the towns of the strictly Jewish territory. Particulars cannot 
be further entered into from lack of material It must sufl&ce 
to have established the general point of sight. On the 
organization of the Jewish communities in these towns, see 
below, § 27. IL and § 31. II.-IIL 

II. THE STRICTLY JEWISH TERRITORY. 

The Literature. 

Seldeo, De synetJriis et praefeciuris juridicis veterum Ebraeorvm, Ub, i. 
Londini 1650, lib. ii. Londini 1653, lib. iii. Londini 1655 (reprint of 
the whole work, Amstelodami 1679). The Jirst book treats of the 
judicial institutions of the Jews ante legis in Sinai dationem^ the 
second of these same institutions subsequent to the giving of the law 
at Sinai, while the third is specLally devoted to the consideration of 
the prerojjatives of the supreme court (the Sanhedrim). In spite of 
all its critical shortcomings this learned work is still valuable on 
account of the rich fund of material it contains. 

Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, vol. i. 1853, pp. 53-64. 

Winer, Realworterb,, arta. Alter, Aeltestc; Gericht; Stddte. 

SchenkeFs Bibellexicon, arts. Aelieste (by Schenkel) ; Gerichte (by 
Wittichen) ; Stadte (by Furrer). 

Riehm's Handworterb, des bibl AUertums, arts. Aelteste ; Gerichtswesen ; 
Dorf; StadL 

Arnold in Herzog's Real-Enc.y Ist ed. vol. xiv. p. 721 (art Stddte), 

Leyrer in Herzog's Rcal-Enc, 1st ed. vol. xv. p. 324 f. (art. Synedrium), 

Kuhn, jyie siddtische und bUrgerL Ver/assung des rbmischen ReicJis, vol. ii. 
pp. 336-346. 

Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichle Alten TestamentSy voL i. 1875, 
p. 350 f. 

Reuss, Gesch. der Tieiligen ScTiriften A. T.'Sy sec. cxiv. 

The strictly Jewish territory — leaving Samaria out of view i 
— consisted of the three provinces of Judaea, Galilee and 
Peraea, and was enclosed within such boundaries as would 
naturally be formed by the contiguous portions of the districts 
belonging to the surrounding Hellenistic towns (comp. above, 
§ 23. I.). The Gentile element in those provinces never 
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formed more at the very outside than a minority of the popula- 
tion, while we may venture to assume that, in the towns, the 
municipal councils were composed exclusively of Jews. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, in Jewish towns as well, there 
were civic representative bodies to whom the management of 
the public affairs of the community was entrusted. So far 
back even as the earliest period in the history of Israel we find 

7 frequent mention of " the elders of the city " p^yn \^pt) in the 
capacity of local authorities (see in general, Deut. xix. 12, 
XXL 2 ff., xxii. 15 ff., XXV. 7 ff, ; Josh. xx. 4 ; Judg. viii. 14 • 
Euth iv. 2 ff. ; 1 Sam. xi 3, xvi 4, xxx. 26 ff. ; 1 Kings 
xxL 8, 11). Of how many members this body was composed 
we are hardly ever told, but their number must have been 
something considerable. In Succoth, for example, there were 

? as many as seventy-seven (Judg. viii. 14). Those officials 
represented the community in every department of its affairs 
and accordingly they were also called upon to act in the 
capacity of judges (see, for example, Deut. xxii. 15). But, 
besides these, "judges" (0^05^) and "officers" (0^*19^) are also 
specially mentioned (both classes in Deut. xvi. 18 ; while 
in 2 Chron. xix. 5 ff. the instituting of "judges" is ascribed 
to Jehoshaphat). Now seeing that the judges are expressly 
mentioned along with the elders (Deut. xxi. 2 ; Ezra x. 14), 
the two orders of officials are in any case to be regarded as 
distinct, but probably only to this extent, that the judges 
were those among the elders to whom the administration of 
justice was specially entrusted. Similarly the " officers " are 
also to be regarded as belonging to the number of the "elders," 
their special function again being to take charge of the 
executive department*^ The organization then that existed 
in later times is to be assumed as having been substantially 
identical with the one here in question. We further find 
that the " elders " of the city are also frequently mentioned 
during the Persian and G^eek era (Ezra x. 14; Judith vi. 16, 
21, vii. 23 viii. 10, x. 6, xiii. 12). As regards the Eoman 
^^ See in particular, Enobers notes on Ex. t. 6 and Deut. xvL 18. 
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period again, we have evidence of the existence of local 
tribunals at that time in such a statement, for example, as 
that of Josephus, where he mentions that Albinus, actuated 
by greed, liberated for a money consideration certain indi- 
viduals who, for the crime of robbery, had been sentenced to 
imprisonment by their respective local courts {^ovkri)^ \y^ 

From what is here stated we can further gather that it was 
the PovKri itself that discharged the judicial functions. Still 
it is quite possible that in the larger towns especially there 
may have been, besides the fiovki], certain other courts of a 
special kind. Again it is the local Sanhedrims that are to be 
understood as referred to when, in Matt. x. 17 = Mark 
xiii 9, it is stated that the believers would be delivered w 
aiweBpui; we may also regard as belonging to the same 
category those courts that, in Matt. v. 22, are assumed to be 
inferior in point of jurisdiction to the high court of the 
Sanhedrim ; and similarly with regard to the irpecrfivrepot of f 
Capernaum (Luke vii. 3). But it is in the Mishna above 
all that the existence of local courts throughout the country 
of the Jews is presupposed from beginning to end.*^^ As 
regards the number of members of which such courts were 
composed, some have been disposed to infer from the Mishna 
that the most inferior ones consisted of not more than three f 

■ 

persons. This however is based upon a pure misapprehension. 
For the passages appealed to in support of this view do 
nothing more than simply enumerate the various questions 
for the deciding of which and the various causes for the trying 
of which three persons were deemed sufficient Thus three, 
for example, were considered sufficient to decide an action 

*^® BeU. Ju(L ii. 14. 1 : kolI rovf 'f^rl Titjorstei Zkhsf4,ikovs uto Tij{ Trup* 
MKtiaTOt; /3ot/>v9f i rap 'x-porripav tT^npova^ Axt'kvrpw Ttns avyytpivi. 

*^® Shchiitk X. 4 : The terms of the Prosbol-fomiula were substantially 
as follows: "I so and so declare before you the judges of such and 
SUCH A PLACE that I," etc. Sola i. 3 : How is the husband (of a woman 
suspected of adultery) to proceed? He is to bring her before the local 
court, which will assign him two lawyers, etc. Sanhcdrin xL 4 : A criminal 
of that sort is tried and executed neither by the court belonging to his own 
town nor by the court at Jabue, etc. 
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involving money, or to pronounce judgment in cases of 
^robbery and assault, or to award damages and such like;*" 
this number was also sufficient to sentence any one to be 
scourged, to determine the date of the new moon, and decide 
as to the intercalary year;*^ also for the laying on of the 
hands (upon a sin-offering offered in the name of the congre- 
' gation), and for breaking the heifer's neck (on the occasion of 
any person being found murdered). Further cases for the 
disposal of which only three judges were necessary were 
those connected with the Chaliza and the refusal of a man 
to marry the wife of his deceased brother (Deut. xxv. 7-9), 
the redemption of the produce of fruit trees during the first 
four years of their growth, the redemption of the second tithe 
the value of which had not been previously determined, the 
purchasing back of certain things that were holy to the Lord, 
and so on.*^' But nowhere is it said, that there were distinct 
local courts consisting of only three persons. In what sense 
we are to understand the statements of the Mishna above 
referred to may be readily seen from another passage*^* 
which runs thus: "Actions involving money are decided by 
three persons. That is to say, each of the two parties in the 
case chooses a judge and then both the parties or, according 
to another view, both the judges, choose a third to act along 
with them." As matter of fact the most subordinate of the 
local courts consisted of seven persons. For one can scarcely 
be far wrong in assuming that the statement of Josephus to 
the effect that Moses ordained that " seven men were to bear 
rule in every city, and that two men of the tribe of Levi were 
to be appointed to act as officers in every court," was intended 
to be regarded as a description of the state of things that 
existed in Josephus' own time, for there is no mention 
of anything of this kind in the Pentateuch.*" This is 

*^^ Sanhedrin i. 1. 

*^2 Sanhedrin i. 2. Comp. llosh hashana ii. 9, iii. 1. 

*^^ Sanhedrin i. 3. *^* Sanhedrin iii. 1. 

^^^ Antt. iv. 8. l-i . dp)c^T6ioet¥ Bf ku^ tKUOTinv ToT^Hf oLiflpti tTret . . . 
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corroborated by the fact that Josephus himself, when on one 
occasion he wanted to introduce a model Jewish constitution 
into Galilee, established a court with seven judges in every 
town.*" No doubt from this latter circumstance one might 
rather infer that this organization had had no existence in 
Galilee previous to the revolution. But the boast of Josephus, 
that he was the first to create this the ideal of a Jewish con- 
stitution, may be said to be true only to this extent, that he 
took steps to have it more rigidly put in force. In the 
Talmud too we find " the seven leading men of the city " j t/ 
(n^yn ^3^0 nync') referred to on one occasion as forming a public 
board which, among other things, was entrusted with the 
management of the financial affairs of the community .''^'^ What 
Josephus has stated with regard to two Levites being always 
appointed to act as vTrrjpeTat to the local courts (see above 
note 415) is not without its analogies at least in the Old 
Testament.*" According to the Mishna there were certain 
special cases in which it was necessary to have priests as 
judges.*" In the more populous places the local courts 
would appear to have been composed of twenty-three members. 
At least we find a statement in the Mishna to the effect that 
an inferior Sanhedrim (•^30? Pl'^??) consisted of twenty-three 

Again in reproducing the law with regard to restitution (Ex. xxiL 6 £F.), 
Josephus presupposes the existence of courts with seven judges, Antt, 
iv. 8. 38 : tl hi fAvi^ik i'jrtfiov'>^o» opatf 6 vtrnv^ilg oc^oXgas/fy, u^iKofAs^o; M 
TOt/f eTrrec Kptrec; ojxyvra rlv 0s6» x.t.X. 

*^^ BiU, Jiid, il. 20. 5, 'fTrreH S< h iKxtjri/i vohu "htKotarotg {Kuritninaiv]. 
Those courts of seven judges were called upon to deal only with causes of 
a more trifling kind, but not with ret fAti^a ^payfcetret xetl roig ^ovtKe^ 
h'xet;, the adjudication of which was rather reserved for the council of 
seventy which Josephus had established. 

*^^ Meyilla xxvi.a : ** Rabba said, that regulation (of the Mishna with 
regard to the sale of synagogues and their furniture) applies only to those 
cases in which the seven leading men of the toxim have not disposed of them 
by public sale. But if they shall have sold them publicly," etc. Comp. 
also Khenferd's Investigaiio prae/ecforum et ministrornm aynagogae, ii 25 
(in Ugolini's Tliesaurus, vol. xxL). 

4>8 Deut. xxi. 6; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29. KnobePs note on Deut. xvi 18. 

*^^ Sanhcdrin i. 3. Comp. on the subject generally of priests acting in 
the capacity of judges, Ezek. xliv. 24, and Smend's note on this passage. 
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persons, and that one of this sort was assigned to every town 
with a population of at least 120 or, according to E. 
Nehemiah^s view, of at least 230, in order that there might 
\ thus be a judge for every ten of the inhabitants.*^ It must 
be confessed however that here too, as in so many other 
instances, we have no guarantee that the actual state of 
things quite corresponded with these regulations. Those 
courts of twenty-three members were likewise empowered 
to deal with criminal cases of a serious nature (n^K^Dji ^.?^'n),**^ 
for we can also see from Matt. v. 21, 22, that the trying and 
sentencing of murderers did not belong exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 

As in the case of the Hellenistic communes, so too within 
the Jewish domain the villages were subordinate to the towns, 
and the smaller towns again to the larger ones. The 
distinction between a town C^^?) and a village pvn, seldom 
*iB3) is presupposed from beginning to end of the Old Testa- 
ment itself; the former, as a rule, being an inhabited place 
surrounded by a wall, and the latter one that is not so 
enclosed (see in particular, Lev. xxv. 29-31); at the same 
time, towns themselves are also sometimes distinguished as 
walled and unwalled (Deut. iii. 5 ; Esth. ix. 19). Moreover, 
Josephus and the New Testament uniformly distinguish 
between the two notions ttoXa? and Ka>firi^ On one occasion 
the New Testament speaks of #ca)/io7ro\€t9 of Palestine 
(Mark i. 38), i.e. towns which, as regards their constitution, 
only enjoyed the rank of a icdfirj,^^ In the Mishna there 
are three conceptions of this matter, and these are uniformly 

*2o Sanhedrin i. 6. Comp. Selden, De synedriis iL 6. Winer's Real- 
w&rterh. iL 654. Leyrer in Herzog's Real-Encycl, let ed. xv. p. 324 f. 

«i Sanhedrin L 4. 

**2 Comp. Winer's Reahoorterb. iL 510 ; also the materials to be found in 
the concordances to the New Testament. For the conception of a MfAm in 
the Romano-Hellenistic sense, consult Marquardt's Rdmische Staaisvertval- 
tung, voL i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 16 f. 

^'^ The term Ku/xoToTit; is also to be met with occasionally in Strabo and 
the Byzantine writers ; consult the Lexicons and Wetzstein's Nov, Test.^ note 
on Mark i. S8. 
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distinguished from each other : that of a large city (TJ?), then 
that of a city O'V), and lastly that of a viUage C^??).*"* The 
distinguishing characteristic in the case of the first two would 
seem to have been merely the difference in size ; for even an 
ordinary town (yv) might be enclosed by a wall, and indeed it 
usually was so.*^* In the Old Testament there is already 
frequent allusion to the subordination of the villages to the 
towns. In the lists of towns given in the Book of Joshua, and 
above all in the fifteenth and nineteenth chapters, we often 
meet with the expression, the " cities vdth their villages " 

(i?^'?>*'-'^. °''")?v!)- Elsewhere we frequently read of a city and 
its daughter (n^n^:2), Num. xxi. 25, 32, xxxii. 42 ; Josh. xv. 
45-47, xvii. 11 ; Judg. xi 26 ; Neh. xi. 25 ff. ; 1 Chron. ii. 
23, V. 16, vii. 28 f., viii. 12, xviiL 1; 2 Chron. xiiL 19, 
xxviii. 18 ; Ezek. xvi. 46 ff., xxvi. 6, xxx. 18 ; 1 Mace. v. 
8, 65. And in keeping with the idea of the daughter, we . 
also find the term " mother " employed to designate the chief 
town of a district (2 Sam. xx. 19). From all this it is, in 
any case, clear that the villages were everywhere dependent 
upon the cities. But it is also highly probable that this was 
no less true of the smaller towns in relation to the larger ones. 
For frequently it is not only to villages, but also to smaller 
dependent towns that the designation " mother " is applied ; 
at least in several instances is this most undoubtedly the case 
(Num. xxi. 25 ; JosL xv. 45-47 ; 1 Chron. ii. 23). And what 
we thus gather from the Old Testament may be assumed to 
be no less applicable to later times as well (comp. especially, 
1 Mace. v. 8 : rr)v ^la^vp f^^^ "ra? 0vyaT€pa<: avTtjq ; ibid, v. 
65 : rrjv Xe/Spwv koI ra? dvyaTCpa^ avrris:). But it is in 
the country on the east of the Jordan above all, and in the 

*24 Megilla L 1, ii. 3 ; Kethuhoth xiiL 10 ; KiddtisUn ii. 8 ; Bdha mezia 
iv. 6, viii. 6 ; Arachin vi. 6. 

*^'^ HDln l^J^, Arachin ix. 3 £F. ; Kelim I 7. On '!]''3, comp. Lightfoot, 

Horae hehr,, note on Mark i. 38 (0pp. ii. 487), and Levy's Neuhehr, Worterb. 
s.v. This word is, strictly speaking, Aramaic (yp3) and frequently occurs j i/ 

in the Targums in the sense of a fortification, a stronghold, a fortified 
town. See Buxtorf s Lex, and Levy's Chald, Worterb.^ 8a\ 
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district of Trachonitis in particular, that capital villages 
(firjTpoKoyfilai), i,e, villages holding a position corresponding to 
that of a capital town, were most frequently to be met with.**^ 
Thus Phaena, the modem Mismie, is called firjrpoKcofiui tov 
Tpd'xtovo^^^^ We have another example of a firjrpoKayfiui 
in the case of Borechath, the modem Breike, which is also 
situated within the district of Trachonitis.*^® Epiphanius 
mentions ttjv BcucaOov firjTpoKeofiiav Trj<; 'Apafiia^; rrj^ 
^tXaSeX^/a?.*^ Of course those testimonies only date 
from somewhere between the second and the fourth 
centuries of our era ; moreover, the population of those 
districts, though of a mixed character, was composed chiefly 
of Gentiles. 

Any notices of a more special kind that we have regarding 
the subordination of certain provinces to some of the larger cities 
apply exclusively to Galilee and Judaea, and only date from 
the Eoman period. In Galilee, Sepphoris was the place which 
Gabinius fixed upon as the seat of one of the five a-vviSpia or 
avvoSoi ; and as the one which sat here was the only one in 
the province (Antt xiv. 5. 4 ; Bell, Jud, i. 8. 6), Sepphoris 
became, in consequence, the centre of an organization that 
embraced the whole of Galilee. It is tnie the arrangement 
of Gabinius here referred to was of but short duration. But 
in later times as well, and particularly under the Idumaean 
dynasty, the whole of Galilee was always subordinate to some 
one capital city, whether Sepphoris on the one hand or 
Tiberias on the other (see above, notes 31 and 33). Here 
then we have an instance of a Jewish province being placed in 



*2« See in general, Kuhn, Die st&dtische und hiirgerL VerfassuTig dcs rom- 
ischen Reichs, ii. 380 fF. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. 2nd 
ed. p. 427, note 1. The Lexicons under the word f*nrpo)ut/4,ix, 

**'' Corp. Imcr, Graec. No. 4551 = Le Bas et Waddiugton, Inscr, t iii. 
No. 2524. The inscription dates from the time of Alexander Sevenw 
(222-235 A.D.). On Phaena, see Raumer's Pal. p. 254 f. Porter's Five 
Years in Damascus, ii 244. Kuhn, u. 384. 

*88 Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2396. 

*** Epiphanius, Anacephal p. 145. 
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subordination to a capital city that was not of a purely Jewish 
character.**^® 

In Judaea again it is to the division of the province into 
eleven or ten toparchies, vouched for both by Josephus and 
Pliny, that a special interest attaches. According to Josephus, 
Judaea was divided into the following eleven KXrjpovxuii or i 
TOTrapxiai: — (1) Jerusalem, (2) Gophna, (3) Akrdbatta, (4) 
Thamiia, (5) Lydda, (6) Avimaus, (7) Pella, (8) Idumaea, 
(9) Engaddi, (10) Rerodeion, (11) Jericho.^^ Of these, the 
seven printed in italics are also mentioned by Pliny, who, 
by adding to them the following three : Jopica, Betho- 
leptephene, Orine^^^ brings up the total number of topar- 
chies to ten. The mention of Orine instead of Jerusalem 
cannot be said to make any material difference. But the 
mention of Joppa in this instance is quite as erroneous 
as that of Pella by Josephus, for both of these were 
independent towns and did not belong to Judaea proper. 
Bethleptepha, on the other hand, is mentioned by Josephus 
in another passage, and that as being the capital of 
a toparchy/** We may therefore obtain a correct list 
if we adopt that of Josephus and substitute Bethlep- 
tepha for PeUa.*** In that case the toparchies would be 
grouped as follows;*^* in the centre, Jerusalem; to the north 

^3^ The relation is really one of subordination, for Josephus speaks 
distinctly of an a^x^/y and vvuKovuif ; see above, notes 363 and 364. 

*^^ Bell, Jud, ill. 3. 6 : fAtpl^trai S« iU ty^tKo, x7c>ifot/x/«f, 6i¥ eipx,*t A**** 
a; ^ouri'Kitov rci lipoooT^vf^u, "jppoujftffxovou r^s vfpioiKov Tecvng ao'JFip ij 
xs^flcXjj acifAetrog, »i "hoixui os /t«fT «vT^y ZtiipTfivratt rcHg rovupxiotg. To^kec 
Zitrripx, k»\ fcir geur^y * AKOoiiSxrru, &»ft.pei orpog ravretis kuI Av^Oee xeil 
^Af4.fActovs Kui IlfXX)! Kul 'llovfAuia K»\ * 'E.yyuh^otl k»1 'Hpuhuov kuI 
Uoixovg. 

*32 Puny, Hist. Nat v. 14. 70 : Reliqua Judaea dividitur in toparchias X 
quo dicemus ordine : Hiericuntem palmetis consitam, fontibus riguam, 
Emmaum, Lyddam, Jopicam. Acrebitenam, Gophaniticam, Thamniticam, 
Betholeptephenen, Orinen, in qua fuere Hiexx)solyma longe clarissima 
iirhium orientis uon ludaeae modo, Herodium cum oppido inlustri ejusdem 
nominis. 

*3^ BelL Jud, iv. 8. 1 : r^y BftfX«rT>j^«i> roTxpxtotif. 

*3* Corap. Kuhn, Die st&dtische und btirgcrl Verf. il 339. 

*^^ Conip. Menke's BiheUAtlaSy map v. 
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of it, Gophna*'* and Akrabatta ;**' to the north-west, Thatnna*^ 

*'^ Accor4ing to Tab, Peuting. Gophna stood on the road leading from 
Jerusalem to Neapolis (Sichem), sixteen miles to the north of the former, 
or according to Euseb. OnomasL fifteen miles (ed. Lagarde, p. 300 : To^pei 
• • • dTFixovaa AlTiiag anfittiots it x«ct« rqy o^oy r^y elg Nea^oTc/y oLyovactit), 
It was a place of some importance in the time of Cassius, who sold its 
inhabitants as slaves (Antt. xiv. 11. 2; Bell Jud. i. 11. 2). The Toq>»tTiKn 
rAT€ip)ci» is also mentioned by Josephus elsewhere (Bell Jud. L 1. 5, ii. 
20. 4, iv. 9. 9). Gomp. besides, BeU, Jud, v. 2. 1, vi. 2. 2. In Ptolemaeus 
▼. 16. 7, it occurs in the form of Tou^px, Hebrew KDB^3 (Neubauer, G^ogr, 
du Talmud, p. 157 fif.), the modem form being Dschifna, Jufna. See in 
general, Raumer*s Pal p. 199; Robinson's Palaest ii. 263, 264; Gu^rin's 
Jud^y iii. pp. 28-32. The Survey of Western Palestine^ Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, iL pp. 294, 323, and the accompanying maps. No. xiv. 

^^^ Akrabatta, still farther north than Gophna and nine miles to the 
south-east of Neapolis = Sichem (Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lag. p. 214 : *Ax/9«/3- 
fith . . . jca/zvi le ItfT/jr f*6y{g Zitaruaet 'Sictf voXgag amfi'tiots ff). According 
to Mishna, Maase:r sheni y. 2, r\Hpy was a day^s journey to the north of 
Jerusalem, precisely the same distance as Lydda was to the west of it, 
which is as near the mark as can be. The ' AKpafietrifitfii ro'rxpxia is also of 
frequent occurrence elsewhere in Josephus and Eusebius (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
ii. 12. 4, 20. 4, 22. 2, iiL 3. 4, iv. 9, 3-4 and 9. Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lag. 
pp. 214, 255, 267, 294, 295). The place is known at the present day as 
Akrabeh. See in general, Raumer's Pal p. 170. Robinson's Palestine, 
iii. pp. 296, 297. Guerin's Samarie, ii. 3-5. The Survey, etc., Memoirs by 
Gonder and Kitchener, ii. pp. 386, 389 f. ; and the accompanying map. 
No. XY. Beware of confounding this with a range of hOls of the same 
name in the south of Judaea, Num. xxxiv. 4 ; Josh. xy. 3 ; Judg. L 36 ; 
Euseb. OnomasL p. 214 ; and from which the ^Axpufietrriifin mentioned in 
the first Book of the Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 3= Joseph. AntL xiL 8. 1) 
derives its name. 
\ 488 Thanma is undoubtedly the ancient rnDTIDOn or DlPITISDn in 

' ^ •• «• • • •• •• ^ • • 

y • • • • * 

Mount Ephraim where Joshua was buried (Josh. xix. 50, xxiv. 30 ; Judg. 
IL 9). Eusebius frequently mentions the place as being a very large village 
within the district of Diospoli8= Lydda (see especially, p. 260, ed. Lag. : 
QufApci . . • ^letfAhu Kuf^ii fAtyAkin s» opioig AiwvoXfui), and remarks that, 
in his day, people were shown Joshua's tomb at a spot near by (p. 246 : 
TiuxkVTUt ii ixlatifAoit tig tri »up airrou to (Av^fAot v'hYKriou &»fAuei xafAifi;. 
Ibid. p. 261 : QafA»a6vetp» . . . atrr^ iari 0»fApei . . sy yi ii; ht yvv 
hUyuTat to toD ^Ijucou futiifAu.). The place still exists, though only as 
a heap of ruins, and is known by the name of Tibneh, standing in 
a tolerably straight line between Akrabeh and Lydda, as was to be 
expected from the order of the toparohies as given by Josephus. 
Among the important tombs still to be seen at this place Gudrin 
believes that he has actually discovered that of Joshua. See in general, 
Raumer's Pal p. 165 f. De Saulcy's Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), iL 
233 f. Gucrin's Samarie, il pp. 89-104. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
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and Lydda;*^ to the west, Emmaus;*^ to the south-west, 
Bethleptepha ; *^^ to the south, Idumaea;*" to the south- 

Memoirs, etc., ii. 299 f., 274-378, with the accompanying map, No. xiv. 
Miihlau in Riehm's Worterh. p. 1668. In the time of Cassius, Tiiamna 
shared the same fate as Gophna {Antt. xiy. 11. 2 ; Bell Jud. L 11. 2). The 
toparchy of Thamna is also mentioned elsewhere by Josephus and Eusebius 
(Joseph. BelL Jud, ii. 20. 4, iv. 8. 1. Euseb. OnomasL, ed. Lagarde, 
pp. 219, 239). Comp. also Ptolem. v. 16. 8. We must take care to dis- 
tinguish between our Thamna and another n3Dn or nn3Dn situated on 

the border between the tribe of Dan and Judah to the west of Jerusalem 
and in the direction of Ashdod. This one is also existing in the present day, 
and is likewise known under the name of Tibneh (Josh. xv. 10, xix. 43 ; 
Judg. xiv. 1 ff . ; 2 Chron. xxviii 18). And lastly, from this we must 
further distinguish a third one situated in the hill country of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 12-14 ; Josh. xv. 57). Which Qxfiva^ec is meant in 1 Mace. ix. 50 
it is impossible to determine with any certainty. See in general, Raumer, 
p. 224. Robinson's Pal ii. pp. 239, 240. Gu6rin'8JM</^,ii.30f. The Survey, 
etc.. Memoirs, ii. 417, maps, No. xvi. 

**^ Lydda (Hebr. i^, afterwards Diospolis), the well-known town on the 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem, is also mentioned (BelL Jud. ii. 20. 4) as one 
of the toparchies of Judaea. On one occasion Josephus characterizes it as 
xMfAn . . . 'xroXiag ro f^iytdos ovk eiTrdhiwvct {AntL XX. 6. 2). For its history, 
comp. especially 1 Mace. xL 34 ; Joseph. AntU xiv. 10. 6, 11. 2 ; Bell, Jud. 
i. 11. 2, ii. 19. 1, iv. 8. 1. 

^^^ Enunaus or Ammaus, the Nicopolis of later times, is still existing 
under the name of Amw&s, and is situated to the south by south-east of 
Lydda. Owing to the circumstance of its standing just at the foot of the 
mountain range it was a place of some military importance, and is frequently 
mentioned as such as early as the time of the Maccabees (1 Mace. iii. 40, 57, 
iv. 3, ix. 50). For its later history, see especially Antt. xiv. 11. 2 ; BelL 
Jud. i. 11. 2 ; AntL xviL 10. 9 ; Bell, Jud, IL 5. 1, iv. 8. 1. It is also 
mentioned as one of the Jewish toparchies in BelL Jud. ii 20. 4. In 
Rabbinical Hebrew it is called DJgDi^ (Mishna, Arachin ii 4 ; Kerithoth 
iii. 7. Lightfoot, Chorographica Lucae praemissa, a 4, Opp, ii. 479 f . 
Neubauer's Geogr, du Talmud, pp. 100-102) ; it also occurs in Ptolemaeus, 
V. 16. 7, as *EfAf4,aovs. Whether it is the same Emmaus that is intended in 
BeU. Jud. vii. 6. 6 and Luke xxiv. 13, is open to question. Comp. in general, 
Relaud's Palaestina, pp. 758-760. Raumer, p. 187 f. Winer's Realworterh, 
under this word. Arnold in Herzog^s Real-Encycl, 1st ed. iii. 778 f. 
Robinson's Palestine, iii. pp. 146-151. Euhn, Die siddtische u. bUrgerl, 
Verfassung, ii. 856 f . Sepp's Jerusalem^ 2nd ed. i. 40 ff. Gudrin's Judee, 
i. 293-308. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, etc., iii. 14, 36 ff., 
63-81, and the maps. No. xviL 

^*^ According to Bell. Jud, iv. 8. 1, Bethleptepha stood between Emmaus 
and Idumaea, and should therefore be inserted here instead of Fella, as 
erroneously given in the text of Josephus. 

^*^ Idumaea had been Judaized by John Hyrcanus {Antt. xiii. 9. 1, xv. 
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east, Engaddi *** and Herodeion ; *" to the east, Jericho.*" 
It may be assumed as self-evident that this division was made 
chiefly for administrative reasons and, above all, with a view 
to greater convenience in the collecting of the revenue. 
Whether those districts were at the same time districts for 
judicial purposes as well, it is impossible to say. In any 
case it is probable that the whole organization does not date 
farther back than the Eoman period, for no trace of it is to 
be met with previous to that time.*** The authorities from 
whom our information is derived exhibit a singular indecision 
in their conceptions of the political character of the capitals 
of those districts, inasmuch as at one time they are described 
as 7roX€t9, at another as K&fiat. It is true that here nothing 
is to be made of the circumstance that Eusebius treats the 

7, 9. BeU. Jud. i. 2. 6). Hence it was that the Idomaeans took part in 
the Jewish insurrection as though they too had been Jews (BelL Jud, iv. 
4. 4). Elsewhere, comp. especially BeU Jud, ii. 20. 4, iv. 8. 1. 

**» Engaddi, the ancient na rP C^oeh, xv. 62 ; 1 Sam. xxiv. 1 S, ; Ezek. 

xlvii. 10 ; Song of. Sol. i. 14 ; 2 Chron. zx. 2), the existence of which on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea is vouched for by both Josephus and 
Eusebius (Joseph. Antt. ix. 1. 2: 'Eyyulll voXip KUfAivnv vp6( r^ 'Aa^aex- 
rhili y^ifApfi' Euseb. OnomasU, ed. Lagarde, p. 254: kuI mvp irrt KUf^yi 
fAiyiarm ^lovhetiav 'EyyeeB^J vecpotKUfAtifn ri} viKp» BeiKuoaji), In BeU. Jud. 
iv. 7. 2, Josephus calls it a xQKix,9Vi. In Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 8, it occurs as 
^EyyaXha. It is known in the present day as Ain Dschidi. See in general, 
Winer's Realwdrtcrh. under the word. Haumer, 188 f . Robinson^s Palestine j 
i. pp. 500-508. Neubauer's Geogr. du Talmud, p. 160. The Survey of Western 
Palestine J Memoirs, etc., iii. pp. 384-386, 387, and the accompanying maps, 
No. xxii. 

**^ Herodeion is the important fortress built by Herod the Great in the 
south of Judaea, some sixty stadia from Jerusalem (Antt. xiv. 13. 9, xv. 9. 4 ; 
BelL Jud. i. 13. 8, 21. 10), the identity of which, with the modem 
'^Frankenberge" standing to the south-east of Bethlehem, may now be 
looked upon as generally admitted. Comp. above, § 15. 

**s Jericho, the well-known city of that name near to the Jordan, was 
the most important town in the east of Judaea, and for this reason it too 
was chosen by Gabinius as the seat of one of the five Jewish courts or 
Sanhedrims (Antt. xiv. 5. 4 ; BeU. Jud. i. 8. 5). It is also mentioned aa 
being one of the districts of Judaea in BeU. Jud. ii. 20. 4. Besides this, 
comp. especially BeU. Jud. iv. 8. 2, 9. 1. 

^^^ On the division of the Roman provinces into administrative districts, 
see in general Marquardt, Ildmische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. (2nd ed. 1881) 
p. 500 f . 
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places in question for the most part as xdifiai, for by his time 
matters had undergone an essential change.**' But Josephus 
himself is also somewhat undecided. For example, he speaks 
of Emmaus as being the firjrpoTroXi^ of the district in which 
it stood, and obviously therefore as that of the toparchy ; *** 
whereas, in speaking of Lydda, on the other hand, he calls it 
merely a Kcofirj, thus employing what would appear to be the 
more correct designation (see above, note 439). We are 
therefore bound to assume, that from the Eomano-Hellenistic 
point of view none of the places in question were TroXet? 
in the strict sense of the word, that is to say, they were not 
civic communities with a Hellenistic constitution; while it 
was only in deference to Jewish and popular usage that they 
were spoken of as "cities.*' Strictly speaking, they ought 
rather to be called K(o^<yiroKei,^ (see above, note 423), or, 
viewed in their relation to their respective toparchies, firjrpo- 
KoofiLai (see above, notes 427-429). 

There was only one town in Judaea proper that, according 
to Bomano-Hellenistic ideas, enjoyed at the same time the 
rank of a ttoXl^, and that was Jerusalem. To this latter all 
the rest of Judaea was subordinate, so that it ruled over it 
(Judaea) w fiaalXeiov (see note 431). Consequently its 
relation to Judaea was similar to that in which the Hellenistic 
cities stood to their respective districts.**^ This among other 
things is implied in the style of address that is made use of 
in the imperial edicts issued to the Jews and which run 
thus : 'lepoaoXvfiiT&v dp^ovcri fiovXfj S^fto), ^lovSaUov iramX 
eOvec, terms precisely similar to those employed in the edicts 

**' The names of several toparchieB ('Ax^ot/Sflcrrwy^, ®afiiftrtKi) were no 
doubt still retained in Eusebius^ day, bat the constitution itself had been 
essentially altered by the establishment of new, independent civitates such 
as Diospolis, Nicopolis and others. The result of this was that Thamna, 
for example, ceased to be any longer the capital of a toparchy, but was now 
reduced to the position of a jcufAyi fictyuTun h opiois AtoovoTa^s (see above, 
note 438), and so became subordinate to what was formerly known as 
Lydda. 

<*« BeU. Jud. iv. 8. 1. 

*** Comp. Euhn, Die stddtische und bUrgerl. Ver/assung, ii. 342- 345. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. L 
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addressed to the Hellenistic communes where, in like manner, 
the city with its council ruled over, and therefore was 
regarded as representing the whole district to which it 
belonged.^ It is further jMfobaMe that the council (the 
Sanhedrim) of Jerusalem was also responsible for the collec- 
tion of the taxes throughout the whole of Judaea.*^ Again 
there is a reminiscence of the circumstance of the " elders " 
exercising authority over the whole of Judaea still preserved 
to us in the Mishna.*** But since the death of Herod the 
Great at least, the civil jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem was entirely restricted to Jiidaea proper. Ever 
since then, Galilee and Peraea were, as regards their political 
relations, entirely severed from Judaea, or at all events formed 
independent spheres of administration, as has been pointed 
out above with special reference to Galilee. And least of all 

^^^ AntL zx. 1. 2. Comp. besides for similar styles of address as 
employed in edicts, Antt. xiv. 10 (^i^6»»ia» Apx,ovai /3oi/X^ ^^If'-Vy ^E^wicju 
/3oi/X^ Kul dtpxovat Kui diijCtfi, and such like). 

*«i When, after the first throes of the insurrection, it was resolved to 
return, for a moment, to a peaceful attitude, the magistrates and members 
of the council of Jerusalem distributed themselves over the villages for the 
purpose of collecting the arrears of the tribute (JSeU. Jud. ii. 17. 1 : iU ^^ 
rec; KUfteti o? t£ elpxoyrsg kccI o\ ^vTifvral fAiptoBtrrtg rcvi ^opovi fft/>f Xfiyo»). 
The sums from the different quarters were speedily gathered together and 
were found to amount in all to forty talents. But, immediately thereafter, 
Agrippa sent the §ipxo»Tis and Ivitaroi to Gaesarea to Florus with the 
request that he would appoint from among them tribute collectors for the 
country (ibid, hu tKihos ii otxnuv dvohu^in rbifi TV^if ycapuv ^opoXoyiaoprui). 
Now, seeing that this took place after the taxes of the district, and there- 
fore, of course, of the toparchy of Jerusalem, had been already collected, it 
foUows that, by the term jc^pu, the whole of Judaea is to be understood. 
It was therefore for the whole of this province that the collectors were to 
be appointed from among the dpxo^is &nd iwuToi of Jerusalem. For the 
Roman practice of employing city councils as a medium for collecting the 
taxes, comp. in general, Marquardt, i 501. 

*** Taanith iii. 6 : ** On one occasion the elders went from Jerusalem to 
visit their towns (Dnnyi* D^^l^D D^^pT ITlO and appointed fasts, because 
they found in Ascalon (p^ptTN^) a patch of blighted com about the size of 
the mouth of an oven, etc." As Ascalon never belonged to the province of 
Judaea, this notice is in itself unhistorical, though it is correct in so far as 
it contains a reminiscence of the fact, that at one time the towns of Judaea 
were subject to the authority of the " elders " of Jerusalem. 
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can we venture to make use of the circumstance that the 
rebellion in Galilee was directed from Jerusalem as an argu- 
ment to show, that in times of peace as well, Galilee was 
under the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 
For the circumstances here in question are obviously of an 
exceptional character. It was only in earlier days, and 
particularly during the Asmonaean period, that the whole 
land of Judaea could be said to have been really one in a 
political sense as well (comp. below, chap. iii.). As the 
council of Jerusalem could scarcely have been able to attend 
to the administration of justice in all its details, it is ante- 
cedently probable that, besides the supreme Sanhedrim, there 
would be one or more inferior tribunals in Jerusalem. Of 
this too the Mishna has preserved a reminiscence, though it 
happens to be a somewhat confused one.*^ 



ra. THE SUPREME SANHEDRIM IN JERUSALEM. 
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*^3 Sanhedrin xi. 2 : " There were three courts of justice (p^n ^113) iu 
Jerusalem. One held its sittings at the entrance to the temple mount (nns bv 
n^nn in), another at the entrance to the court of the temple (miyn nns ^y)i ' / 
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with their causes to the one that sat at the entrance to the temple mount, 
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the whole of Israel." The schematism with reference to the places at 
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here dealing with an authentic historical tradition. 
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1. Its histot^y. There is no evidence to show that, previous 
to the Gh^eek period, there existed at Jerusalem an aristocratic 
council claiming to exercise either supreme, or what was 
substantially supreme, authority and jurisdiction over the 
whole Jewish nation. It is true no doubt that Eabbinical , 
exegesis has sought to identify the Sanhedrim of later times 
with the council of seventy elders that, at his own request, 
had once been granted to Moses to assist him with its 
advice (Num. xi. 16), and has, in consequence, assumed 
that this same council continued without interruption from 
the days of Moses down to Talmudic times. But during the 
first thousand years of this period we find practically no trace 
whatever of its existence. For the " elders " that are some- 
times mentioned as being the representatives of the people 
(for example in 1 Kings viii. 1, xx. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 1 ; 
Ezek. xiv. 1, xx. 1) did not constitute a regularly organized 
court like the future Sanhedrim. Then again, the supreme 
court at Jerusalem, the existence of which is presupposed in 
the Deuteronomic legislation (Deut. xvii. 8 £f., xix. 16 ff.), and h r 
the institution of which the author of Chronicles ascribes to '^ 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 8), was merely a court of justice v' 
with functions of an exclusively judicial character, and not a 
council governing, or at all events substantially governing, the 
country as was the Sanhedrim of the Graeco-Eoman age.***^ 
But further, it is, to say the least of it, uncertain whether any 
such court as that of the Sanhedrim existed even in the 
Persian era. No doubt, at that time, the municipal Council 
of Jerusalem formed the centre of the small Jewish common- 
wealth very much as it did at a subsequent period. And 
thus far we might be justified in understanding the " elders " 
of the Book of Ezra (Ezra v. 5, 9, vi. 7, 14, x. 8), and the D^l^n 
and D^?JD of the Book of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, 13, 
V. 7, vii. 5), as corresponding somewhat to the future Sanhe- 

*«8a guch certainly is the way JosephuB conceives of the matter when, 
following the analogy of a later order of things, he speaks of the court of 
justice here referred to under the designation of ii ytpouff.ei (Anit. iv, 8. 41). 
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drim. But judging from the whole way in which they are 
mentioned, it is more probable that the various orders referred 
to are regarded in their individual capacity and not as con- 
stituting an organized body. In any case the existence of a 
Jewish yepovaia earlier than the Greek period cannot be 
proved with any degree of certainty. The first occasion on 
which it is mentioned, and that under this designation, is in 
the time of Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.), so that it 
must, of course, have been in existence as early as the time 
of the Ptolemies.*** Now seeing that, in its desire -for reform 
everywhere and in everything, Hellenism had set itself to 
reorganize political institutions as well, we are bound to 
assume that, in all probability, it was just the new Greek 
rulers who would give to the Jewish yepovaia the form in 
which it was met with at the period now in question, 
whether that form were entirely an original one or whether 
it were simply a reorganization of a similar court that 
was already in existence under the Persian rule. From 
the circumstance of the designation yepovaia being applied to 
it, it is clear that, unlike the majority of Greek councils, this 
>^ 'was not a democratic, but an aristocratic body.*^ This same 
circumstance would seem further to show that, so far as its 
original institution is concerned, this court dates back to an 
earlier period, and therefore to the time of the Persian rule. 
As we may well conceive, its powers would be of a tolerably 
large and extensive character. For the Hellenistic kings had 
conceded a great amount of internal freedom to municipal 
communities, and were on the whole satisfied if the taxes 
were duly paid and their own supremacy duly recognised. 
At the head of the Jewish commonwealth, and therefore of 
the yepovaia as well, stood the hereditary high priest. It was 

^'^^ Antt, xii 3. 3. For this whole matter, comp. Kuenen's admirable 
dissertation in the Verslagen en MededeeUngen der koninkL Akademie van 
Wetcnschappenf Lc, 

4«« A yipovata is always an aristocratic body. The Council of Sparta is 
expressly described as such, and so too with regard to councils generally in 
the Doric States. Sec Westermann in Pauly's Real-Enc, iii 849 f. 
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this latter, in conjunction with the yepovaia over which he 
presided, that practically regulated the whole internal affairs 
of the nation. 

After the Maccabaean insurrection the old liigh-priestly 
dynasty was superseded, its place being now supplied by the 
new Asmonaean line of high priests, which began with Simon, 
and which was likewise a hereditary one. Then again the 
old yepovaia must have been essentially revolutionized through 
its being purged of every element in it suspected of Greek 
sympathies and leanings. But the court itself still continued 
to exist and exercise its functions along with and under the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests; for even these latter 
could not venture to go so far as entirely to discard the old 
nobility of Jerusalem. Hence we find the yepovaia mentionedi 
in the time of Judas (2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; the! 
wpeafivTepoL tov \aov of 1 Mace. vii. 33 being also identi- 
cally the same thing), of Jonathan (1 Mace. xii. 6: ij yepovala 
TOV edvov^ ; ibid. xi. 23 : ol irpeG^vrepoL *Iaparjk\ ibid, xii 
35 : ol 7rp€a^vT€poL tov \aov) and of Simon (1 Mace, xiii 
36, xiv. 20, 28).'*^^ Its existence is likewise presupposed 
in the Book of Judith, which probably belongs to the period 
now in question (Judith iv. 8, xi. 14, xv. 8). The assump- 
tion of the title of king on the part of the Asmonaean princes, 
and above all the autocratic rule of an Alexander Jannaeus, 
indicated no doubt an advance in the direction of a pure 
monarchy. But, for all that, the old yepovala still continued 
to assert itself as much as ever. At least in the reign of 

^'^ It is interesting in this coDnection to compare 1 Mace. xii. 6 with 
1 Mace. xiv. 20. The matter in hand is the correspondence between the 
Jews and the Spartans. In the former of those passages (1 Mace. xiL 6 = 
Joseph. Antt, xiii. 5. 8) the Jews as the senders of the communication style 
themselves thus: 'lavei6xp elpxttpivg xal ii ytpovaia rov iByovg koX oi Upui 
Kul Xo/TTo; o?,fAo; Tutu ' lot/^tfMfv. In thc reply of the Spartans the terms 
of the address (1 Mace. xiv. 20) are as follows : Itfcain itpet (Ai'/ah^ x«i 
rolf 'TrpgfffivTipotg kuI rots isptvci Keii r^ Xo/x^ rtiit * lovZutont. Observe (1) 
that ^ yepouffix and ol 'Trptofivrtpos are identically the same ; (2) that in both 
instances the classification is of & fourfold character: High priest, geronsia, 
priests, people. 
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Alexandra we find 7&v ^lovBaicov ol irpea-^vrepot expressly 
mentioned (AntL xiii. 16. 5).*^" 

It is true that, when a new order of things was introduced 
by Pompey, the monarchy was abolished. But the high 
priest still retained the irpoaraaia toO eOvov^ {Antt, xx. 10), 
and therefore it may be presumed that meanwhile the position 

I of the fyepovaia would remain essentially the same as before.*** 
The existing arrangements however were rather more seriously 

^ disturbed by Gabinius (57-55 B.C.), when he divided the 
whole of the Jewish territory into five avvoSoi, (Bell. Jud. L 
8. 5) or aweSpia (Antt xiv. 5. 4).*^* Now, seeing that of 
those five synedria three were allotted to Judaea proper (viz. 
those of Jerusalem, Gazara and Jericho) it follows that the 
jurisdiction of the council of Jerusalem, if it really retained 
anything of its previous character at all, would extend only 
to something like a third part of the province. But probably 
that measure meant rather more than a mere limiting of 
jurisdiction. For the five avviBpia established by Gabinius 
were not municipal councils, but — as indeed we might have 
supposed from the fact that Josephus uses the term avvoSot 
as a synonymous expression — ^genuine Boman conventus juri- 
dici, " districts for judicial purposes," into which the Romans 
were in the habit of dividing eveiy province.*^ And, that 

^^' Similarly in Tyre and Sidon, for example, there was a council asso- 
ciated with the king in the direction of affairs. See Movers, Die Phdnizierj 
ii. 1 (1849), pp. 529^42. Kuhn, Die gtadtische und hUrgerl Verfassung, 
ii. 117. 

488 Xq ^e Psahns of Solomon, which for the most part were composed 
in the time of Pompey, the author is in the habit of apostrophizing as 
follows any public person or party that he happens to dislike: ivetri oif 
Kothaatt ^fiviht %p avptlpi^ (Ps. iv. 1). Now, as it is dear from the context 
that by the term vvpilpiov we are to understand a court, it is quite possible 
that it is our ytpovoiu that is here referred to. But, owing to the ambiguous 
nature of the expression itself and the impossibility of fixing with greater 
precision the date of the composition of the psalm, there is historically 
but little to be gleaned from this passage. Any light that is to be thrown 
upon it muHt be derived from what we already know regarding the existing 
order of things. 

*^^ On this comp. above, § 13. 

*®<* Comp. Marquardt's Komische Staatsverwaltung, i. (1881), p. 501. 
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being the case, the measure in question must have been 
neither more nor less than a stricter application to Judaea of 
the Eoman system of provincial government. As things now 
stood the council of Jerusalem no longer exercised sole juris- 
diction within the circuit to which it belonged, but only in 
conjunction with the other communities within this same 
district. The arrangements of Gabinius however continued 
to subsist only somewhere about ten years. For they were 
in turn superseded by the new system of things introduced y 
by Caesar (47 B.C.). This latter reappointed Hyrcanus II. to ; 
his former ofiBce of lOvapryy^^ of the Jews (see above, § 13); 
while it is distinctly evident from a circumstance that occurred , 
about that time, that the jurisdiction of the council of Jeru- 
salem once more extended to Galilee as well. The drcum-i 
stance in question was the occasion on which Herod when a 
youth was required to appear before the oweBpiov at Jertcsalem 
to answer for his doings in Galilee (Antt. xiv. 9. 3-5). Here 
for the first time, as frequently afterwards, the council ofl 
Jerusalem was designated by the term avvkhpuiv. As it is ^ 
unusual elsewhere to find this expression applied to civic 
councils, such a use, in this instance, is somewhat strange, 
but probably it is to be explained by the fact that the council 
of Jerusalem was conceived of as being above all a court ot . 
justice (n n^5). For it is in this sense that avveSpiov is 
specially used in later Greek.^^ 

Kuhn (Die stddt. u, burgerl Verf. ii. 336, 867) also regards the SyDcdria 
of Gabiniiis as identical i/vith the convenius juridici of the Romans. 

*®^ Hesjchius, Lex, (see word), defines 9vpihpi09 precisely by the term 
hKeuriptov (a court of justice). In the Sept. version of Prov. xzii. 10 
cvyilptop is given as the rendering of }^. Comp. also Psalms of Solomon 

iv. 1. In the New Testament again ovptlpiu mean simply *' courts of 
justice'* (Matt X. 17; Mark xiii. 9); similarly in the Mishna (see, in 
particular, Sanhedrin I 5, D^O^K^ ni^in3D= courts for the tribes, and i. 6/ 
n^Cp pin3D=an inferior court of justice). Hence Steph. in his Thes, 
(see word) correctly observes: praecipue ita vocatur conscssus judicum. 
It is true that, in itself, ovAlptop is a very comprehensive term and may be 
applied to every *^ assembly" and every corporate body, even to the Roman 
fsenate, for example (see in general, Stephanus, Thes,^ under word, and 
Westermann in Pauly^s Enc, vi. 2. 1535). It is but comparatively 
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Herod the Great inaugurated his reign by ordering 
the whole of the members of the Sanhedrim to be put 
to death (Antt, xiv. 9. 4 : irdma^ aireicreive tov9 iv r^ 
aweZpl<p). Whether the iravra^ here is to be understood 
quite literally may be left an open question. For, according 
to another passage, Herod is represented as having ordered 
the forty-five most prominent personages belonging to the 
party of Antigonus to be put to death {ArUt xv. 1. 2 : 
airifcreive Se reaaapaKOpra irkvre rov^ wpdrov^; ck rfj^ 
alpeaecjf; *AvTuy6vov). In any case the object of this pro- 
ceeding was either to get rid entirely of the old nobility, who 
had been somewhat hostile to his claims, or at all events so 
to intimidate them as to ensure their acquiescence in the rule 
of the new sovereign. It was of those then that were dis- 
posed to be tractable — among whom also were a good many 
Pharisees, who saw in Herod's despotic sway a well-merited 

seldom however that it is used to denote civic councils, which as every one 
knows are mostly designated by the terms fiouxi and ytpovoiet. It is more 
frequently employed to denote representative assemblies, composed of 
deputies from various constituencies. And so we have, for example, the 
trvpihptov of the Phoenicians which was usually convened in Tripolis (Diodor. 
xvL 41), the Kotpop av^ilpiop of ancient Lycia, which was composed of 
represeutatives from twenty-three different towns (Strabo, xiv. 3. 3, p. 
664 f.), and the avptlptoy Kot»6p of the province of Asia (Aristides, Orat. 
xxvi., ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 531). Hence it is too that avin^poi and 
^vTitvreti are mentioned separately as constituting two different orders of 
officials (see inscription at Balbura in Pisidia as given in Le Bas et Wad- 
dington's Iiiscr, voL iii. n. 1221). Moreover, the senatores of the four 
Macedonian districts, who, according to Livy, were called avnlpot (Liv. 
xiv. 32 : pronuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniae pertinebat, senatores, 
quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum oonsilio respublica administra- 
retur), were not municipal councillors, but deputies representing an entire 
regio (see Marquardt's Staatsverwaltung, i. [1881] p. 317). Now as the 
term in question was first heard of in Judaea in the time of Gabinius, and 
was thereafter currently applied to the council of Jerusalem as well, one 
might be inclined to suppose that it had been introduced in this quarter 
in connection with the Gabinian measures of reform, and that its use was 
still retained even after a new order of things had been established (as I 
have myself held, Riehm's Worterb, p. 1596). But in presence of the 
! fact, that elsewhere too, even in Hebrew itself, the term is generally used 
' in the sense of a ^^ court of justice,'* this explanation, I fear, must be 
abandoned as more ingenious than otherwise. 
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judgment of heaven — that the new Sanhedrim was now com- 
posed. For there is express evidence that such an institution 
existed in the time of Herod also, inasmuch as one can hardly 
understand that the " assembly " (auveSpiov) before which this 
monarch successfully prosecuted his charge against the aged 
Hyrcanus could be taken as referring to any other court than 
our Sanhedrim (Antt. xv. 6. 2, fin.)}^^ 

After Herod's death Archelaus obtained only a portion of 
his father's kingdom, viz. the provinces of Judaea and Samaria. 
Xor can there be any doubt that, in consequence of this, the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was at the same time restricted 
to Judaea proper (comp. above, p. 142). This continued to 
be the state of matters in the time of the procurators as well. 
But, under their administration, the internal government of 
the country was to a greater extent in the hands of the 
Sanhedrim than it had been during the reign of Herod and 
Archelaus. Josephus distinctly intimates as much when he 
informs us that, ever since the death of Herod and Archelaus, 
the form of government was tliat of an aristocracy under the 
supreme direction of the high priests.^^ And accordingly he 
regards the aristocratic council of Jerusalem as being now the 
true governing body in contradistinction to the previous 
monarchical nde of the Idumaean princes. So too in the 
time of Christ and the apostles the avveSpiov at Jerusalem 
is frequently mentioned as being the supreme Jewish 
court, above all, as being the supreme Jewish court 
of justice (Matt. v. 22, xxvi. 59; Mark xiv. 55, xv. 1; 
Luke xxii. 66 ; John xi. 47 ; Acts iv. 15, v. 21 flf., vi. 12 fiT., 
xxii. 30, xxiii. 1 ff., xxiv. 20). Sometimes again the terms 

*®2 Comp. besides, Wioseler's Beitrdge zur richiigen WUrdigung der 
Effangelien, p. 215 f. 

^^^ Antt, xz. 10, Jin, : f^trci Zi rqv rotnraf rtMur^p etptaroKpetriet pciy r^y n 
'ToiXmix, T^v Se Trpoaretaietw rot/ iBpovg tu dp)c*ipiU ivi'xitmvvro. Now, as 
tbroughout the whole section it is high priests strictly so called that are iu 
view (and of whom only one was in office at a time), it follows that the 
word dpx,iipui is to be taken as the categorical plural, so that the meaning 
would be : the Trpovretvia rou Uyovi was in the hands of the high priest for 
the time being. 
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TTpeafivripiov (Luke xxii. 66 ; Acts xxii. 5) and yepovaia 
(Acts V. 21) are substituted for avviSpiop*^ A member of this 
court, viz. Joseph of Arimathea, is described in Mark xv. 43, 
Luke xxiii. 50, as a jSouXeim;?. Josephus calls the supreme 
court of Jerusalem a avveSpiov *^ or a fiovKrj,^^^ or he compre- 
hends the court and people under the common designation 
of TO Koivov,^^^ While in the Mishna again the supreme 
court of justice is called ^1%an H 'i'?**® or rtfni Dl???,*^ like- 
wise inK^ D^yne^ h^ pnnio /^o Qp merely pnn3D5°* There can 

• a • ••• " ••• 

be no question that, after the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 A.D., the Sanhedrim was abolished, so far at least as 
its existing form was concerned. The comparatively large 
amount of self-government that had hitherto been granted to 
the Jewish people could no longer be conceded to them after 

^^* A singular feature about the last-meDtioned passage (Acts v. 21) is the 
use of such a form of designation as : ro uvitttpit^w xtiX icduta^ rqy ytpavotetit 
rZy vlap ^lapaifh. Now, seeing that there can be no question as to the 
identity of the two conceptions ovA^piw and ytpovoiet, only one or other of 
two things is possible, either the kui is to be taken as explanatory, or we 
must assume that the author of the Acts erroneously supposed that the 
avpflptov was of a less comprehensive character than the ytpowU (** the 
Sanhedrim and all the elders of the people together '*). The latter is the 
more natural alternative. 

465 Thus, in addition to the passages already mentioned (Antt. xiv. 9. 
3-5, XV. 6. 2, ./?«.), we might refer further to Antt, xx. 9. 1 ; Fite, 12, the 
terms of the latter passage being: ro ovpthpiop tup 'Ifpoao^v/Atrap. It 
may be questioned whetiier it is also the supreme Sanhedrim that is 
intended in Antt, xx. 9. 6 ; comp. Wieseler's Bdtrdge^ p. 217. 

^^^ BeU, Jud, ii. 15. 6 : rot;; re dpxitpiii kuI t^p /Soi/X^y. Bell. Jud, il 
16. 2 : 'lot/^tfiW o7 rt dpxtfptii e^ptetrolg ^vpatroif ttai ^ /Soi/Xig; BelL Jud, 
ii. 17. 1. o7 rf Apxfims K»i oi fiov'Kivreti, Gomp. Antt, xx. 1. 2 ; BelL 
Jud. V. 13. 1. The place of meeting is called /3ot;X^ in BeU, Jud, v. 4. 2, 
and fiov>,fvriptop in Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 3. 

*«7 Vita, 12, 13, 38, 49, 52, 60, 65, 70. 

*®^ Sota L 4, ix. 1 ; Gittin vi. 7 ; Sanhedrin xi. 2. 4 ; Horajath i. 5, fin. 
In most of the passages the expression D^^Cil^BE^ is added. 

— T • V 

*^^ Sanhedrin L 6 ; Middoth v, 4 Just as the term pnn3D is borrowed 
from the Greek, so on the Palmyra inscriptions we find the words vh)2 
D1D*T^ = ^ /3ot;Xq xul 6 Zitf^og. 

*"o Shebuoth ii. 2. 

*70a Sota ix. 11 ; Kiddushin iv. 5 ; Sanhedrin iv. 3 The term pin^D 
(in a variety of senses) is also of frequent occurrence, especially in the later 
Targums. See Buxtorf 's Lex, col. 1513 f. Levy's CliaUl, Worterh, under word 
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such a serious rebellion as had taken place. Hitherto, apart 
from the short episode in the time of Gabinius, the Roman 
system of provincial government had not been strictly carried 
out in Judaea (see above, § 17®), but now that Palestine 
was reduced to the position of a dependent Eoman province, 
it was no longer exempted from the ordinary system of Eoman 
provincial administration.*^^ From all this it followed, as 
matter of course, that a Jewish council, invested with such 
extensive powers as this one had hitherto exercised, could not 
possibly continue any longer. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Jewish people lost no time in again creating for themselves 
a new centre in the so-called court of justice (H ^^?) ati 
Jabne.*^* But this court was something essentially different 
from the old Sanhedrim, inasmuch as it was not a legislative 
body, but a judicial tribunal, the decisions of which had at ' 
first nothing more than a merely theoretical importance. 
And although this court also came ere long to acquire great 
power over the Jewish people through exercising over them a 
real jurisdiction that was partly conceded and partly 
usurped,*^^ still Rabbinical Judaism has evidently never been 
able to get rid of the feeling that the old " Sanhedrim " had 
now become a thing of the past.*^* 

*'^^ For the separation of Palestine from Syria and its elevation to the 
rank of an independent province, consult Kuhn, Die stddt. u. burgerL Verf, 
ii. 183 f. Marquardt's StaatsverwdUung^ i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 419 ff. 

*'* On this court at Jabne, see especially Rosh hashana ii. 8, 9, iv. 1, 2. 
Sanhedrin xi. 4 ; also Bechoroth iv. 6, vi 8 ; Kelim v. 4 ; Para vii. 6. At 
a later period (in the third and fourth centuries) this centre of Rabbinical 
Judaism was located at Tiberias. 

*"^ Origen, Epist ad Africanum^ sec. xiv. (jOpp> ed. Lommatzsch, vol. 
xvii.) : Ketl tvst youit'Pafcutuu fietotT^evon-up K»i ^lovZuiap to $/$^«;^ov uvroig 
TiXoi/yr«y, offet ffvyxfi^pouitros Ketiaetpo; 6 i0»eip)c^; vetp' etvroig ^utetrett^ ag 
fATlhiy ^tct<Pip€ii> fietaiXivoi/TOS rov i$ifOvSt ta(Ai» oi xtvupetfAivot, Tiinrott Zi 
xul KptTiiptet "kiKyiBorrcis Ketrd top pofiop^ xetl xurcihtKei^oinrui nvis rqv ivl 
r^ ^etPUT^, ovrt fAtrd r^g 'jr»9'm tig rouro 'xra^^vuriufy ours fAtrd rov yetp&ai- 
ptip TOP fiuat>,evopTet. Ketl tovto h rvi xfi^pet roD i6povg 'xo'hvp ZiuTpixf/ttPTis 
Xpopop fctfietBfiKetfAtp xetl 'Ti'3F'h7ipo(popifii$et, 

*^* Sota ix. 11 : ** Ever since the Sanhedrim was extinguished (nbtDlB^ 
pinSD) there has been no such thing as singing at the festive board, for 
it is written in Isa. xxiv. 9 : * They shall not drink wine with a song/ " etc 
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2. Its co7)i2?osition. In accordance with the analogy of the 
later Eabbinical courts of justice, Jewish tradition conceives of 
the supreme Sanhedrim as having been merely a collegiate body 
composed of scribes. This is what, down to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it certainly never was. On the 
contrary, it is certain, from the concurrent testimony of 
Josephus and the New Testament, that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to preside over 
the Sanhedrim. And so we see that all the vicissitudes 
of time had not been able to efface that original fundamental 
character of this court in virtue of which it was to be regarded 
not as an association of learned men, but as a body representative 
of the nobility. But, of course, it was not to be expected 
that the power of Pharisaism should continue to grow as it did 
without ultimately exerting some influence upon the compo- 
i sition of the Sanhedrim. The more the Pharisees grew in 
importance the more did the priestly aristocracy become con- 
vinced that they too would have to be allowed to have their 
representatives in the Sanhedrim. The first step in this 
direction would probably be taken some time during the reign 
of Alexandra, and the matter would doubtless receive no 
inconsiderable impetus in the time of Herod. For this 
monarch's high-handed treatment of the old nobility could not 
possibly have failed to promote the interests of Pharisaism. 
The Sanhedrim of the Roman period then would thus seem 
to have been made up of two factors : that of the priestly 
nobility, with its Sadducaean S3rmpathies on the one hand, 
and that of the Pharisaic doctors on the other. It is moreover 
in the light of this fact that the various matters recorded in 
the traditions will require to be viewed. According to the 
Mishna the number of members amounted to seventy-one, 
clearly taking as its model the council of elders in the time 
of Moses (Num. xi. 16).*^* From the two statements of 

*''* Sanhedrhi i. 6 : " The supreme Sanhedrim consisted of seventy-one 
members." " The Sanhedrim of seventy-one" is also mentioned in Shehoth 
L 2. In several other passages we read of seventy- two elders {Sebachim 
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Josephus, the one in Antt. xiv. 9. 4 (where we are told that 
Herod, on his accession to the throne, put to death all the 
members of the Sanhedrim), and the other in Antt, xv. 1. 2 
(where again we are informed that he put to death the forty- 
iive most prominent members of the party of Antigonus), one 
might be disposed to infer that the number of members was 
forty-five. But the irdvra^ in the first of those statements is 
assuredly not intended to be taken literally. On the other 
hand, we have a great deal that tends to bear out the view 
that the number of members amounted to seventy-one. 
When Josephus was planning the rising in Galilee he 
appointed seventy elders to take charge of the administration r 
of this province.*^* In like manner the zealots in Jerusalem, 
after suppressing the existing authorities, established a 
tribunal composed of seventy members.*^^ This then would 
seem to have been regarded as the normal number of members 
required to constitute a supreme court of justice among the 
Jews. Consequently the traditions of the Mishna too are in 
themselves perfectly probable. As to the mode in which 

i. 3 ; Jadajim iiL 5, iv. 2). But, as a rale, these are foreign to the matter 
in hand. (In all the three passages last referred to K. Simon ben Asai 
appeals to traditions, which he professes to haye received *^from the mouth 
of the seventy-two elders on the day on which they ordained R Eleasar 
ben Asariah as head of the school.*^ Here then the matter in view is not 
the supreme Sanhedrim, but the academy of Jewish scholars in the second 
century of our era. Comp. besides, Selden, De syjiedrius, ii. 4. 10.) Just 
as little have we to do here with the supposed seventy-two translators of 
the Old Testament (six from each of Uie twelve tribes) ; see Pseudo- 
Aristcas, ed. M. Schmidt in Men's Archiv, L 262 f. 

*'^ BiH Jud, ii. 20. 6. When Kuenen {Verslagen en Mededeelingen, x. 
161) seeks to invalidate the appeal to this passage by pointing to the dis- 
crepancy between it and what is said in Vitay 14, he may be met with the 
reply that this latter passage has been purposely tampered with. The fact 
of Josephus having organized the rising in Galilee through the appointment 
of the seventy elders, has been so distorted in Vita^ 14, as to make it 
appear that, under the pretext of friendship, he took the most distinguished 
of tlie Galilaeans ^^ to the number of somewhere about seventy " and kept 
them as hostages, and allowed the judgments he pronounced to be regulated 
by their decisions. 

*'' Bell. Jnd. iv. 5. 4. Comp. in general, Hody, De hibUonim textibus 
originalibuSj pp. 126-128. 
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vacancies were filled up we know in reality absolutely 
nothing. But, judging from the aristocratic character of this 
body, we may venture to presume that there was not a 
new set of members every year, and those elected by the 
voice of the people, as in the case of the democratic councils in 
the Hellenistic communes, but that they held office for a longer 
period, nay perhaps for life, and that new members were ap- 
pointed either by the existing members themselves or by the 
siipreme political authorities (Herod and the Eomans). The 
supplying of vacancies through co-optation is also presupposed 
in the Mishna, in so far as, after its own peculiar way no doubt, 

^\ it regards the amount of Eabbinical learning possessed by the 
candidate as the sole test of his eligibility.*^® In any case we 
may well believe that the one requirement of legal Judaism, 

. that none but Israelites of pure blood should be eligible 

y 1 for the office of judge in a criminal court, would also be 

insisted on in the case of the supreme Sanhedrim.*^* New 

members were formally admitted to take their seats through 

*^^ Sanhedrin iv. 4 : "In front of them sat three rows of learned disciples 
^ (D^DSn n^D^Tl) ; each of them had his own special place. Should it bo 
necessary to promote one of them to the office of judge, one of ihoee in the 
foremost row was selected. His place was then supplied by one from the 
second row, while one from the third was in turn advanced to the second. 
This being done, some one was then chosen from the congregation to 
supply the vacancy thus created in the third row. But ike person so 
appointed did not step directly into the place occupied by the one last 
promoted from the third row, but into the place that beseemed one who 
was only newly admitted.** 

^^^ That the Sanhedrim was composed exclusively of Jews is simply a 
matter of course. But the Mishna specially insists on evidence of pure 
blood in the case of the criminal judge. Sanhedrin iv. 2 : " Any one is quali- 
fied to act as a judge in civil causes. But noue were competent to deal with 
criminal cases but priests, Levites, and Israelites whose daughters it would he 
lawful for priests to marry ^^ (i.e, those who can furnish documentary evi- 
dence of their legitimate Israelitish origin, Derenbourg, p. 453 : les Israelites 
pourvus des conditions n^cessaires pour contracter manage avec le sacerdoce, 
not as Geiger, Urschrift, p 114, erroneously renders it : those who have 
become allied by marriage to the stock of the priesthood). From this 
then it would appear that the Mishna presupposes that, in the case of 
every member of the Sanhedrim, his legitimate Israelitish descent is an 
udmitted fact requiring no further confirmation {Kiddushin iv. 5). As this 
is a point in which the tendencies of the priesthood and Pharisaism coin- 
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the ceremony of the laying on of hands (nypD).*^® With 
regard to the different orders to which the members of the 
Sanhedrim belonged we have trustworthy information on 
that point in the concurrent testimony of the New Testa- i^ 
ment and Josephus. Both authorities are agreed in this, that 
the ap^iepeU in the literal sense of the word were the leading 
personages among them. In almost every instance in which 
the New Testament enumerates the different orders we find 
that the ap^tepeU are mentioned first.*^^ Sometimes oi 
apxovre^ is substituted for this latter as being an inter- 
changeable expression.^^" This is also the case in Josephus, 

cided, it is, to say the least of it, probable that it was also given effect to in 
practice. 
*^ The verb 's|DD (to lay on the hands) is already to be met with in the 

Mishna in the sense of to install any one as a judge {Sonhedrin iv. 4). This 
ceremony is therefore, comparatively speaking, a very ancient one, seeing 
that it was also observed at a very early period in the Christian Church. 
Of course the act of la3ring on of the hands was not to be understood as 
conferring any special charisma, but (as in the case of the victim in the 
Old Testament) as indicating that something was being transferred to the 
individual in question, that an office, a place of authority, was being com- 
mitted to him on the part of the person by whom the ceremony was per- 
formed. On the later Kabbinical ns^DD* see Buxtorf's Lex. Chald. coL 

1498 f. Selden, De synedriis, ii. 7. Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, p. 836 ff. 
Carpzov's Apparatus^ p. 577 f. Jo. Chrph. Wolf, Ctirae philoL in Nov. 
Test., note on Acts vi. 6, and the literature quoted there (being in general 
expositors' notes on Acts vi. 6). Hamburger, Ileal- Encycl. fUr Bibel und 
Talmud, part ii. art " Ordinirung." 

*®^ The following are the formulae that are to be met with : — I. dp^ispeisj 
ypei/AfA»Tus and 'jrptfFfivTtpot (or with the two latter in reverse order). Matt, 
xxviii. 41 ; Mark xi. 27, xiv. 43, 53, xv. 1. — II. dp^ttpiii and ypeifAfAoiTus, 
Matt. iL 4, XX. 18, xxL 15 ; Mark x. 33, xi. 18, xiv. 1, xv. 31 ; Luke xxii. 
2, 66, xxiii. 10. — III. dpxtipus and 'x-piafivrtposy Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 3, 47, 
xxvii. 1, 3, 12, 20, xxviii. 11, 12; Acts iv. 23, xxiii. 14, xxv. 15. — IV. o/ 
ecpxnpui Kul ro avvilptop oM», Matt xxvi. 59 ; Mark xiv. 55 ; Acts xxii. 30. 
As a rule then, the etpx^tptU occupy the foremost place. The instances in 
which they are not mentioned first (Matt. xvi. 21 ; Mark viii. 31 ; Luke 
ix. 22, XX. 19), or are omitted altogether (Matt. xxvi. 57 ; Acts vi. 12), are 
extremely rare. 

*^2 See in particular. Acts ix. 5 and 8 (xp^o^rtsj irpio^iptt and 
ypufAfAotnts) compared withiv. 23 {etpxapi'ii and vpta/^vrspot). Of course 
there are a couple of instances in which both o/ etp^itpus »»l o/ dpjcome 
occur together (Luke xxiiL 13, xxiv. 20). 

DIV. II. VOL. I. M 
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above all, who designates the supreme authorities in Jeru- 
salem either by conjoining the ap'x^LepeU with the Bwarolf^^ 
the yp(opifioi<; and the l3ov\^,^^ or by substituting ap'xpvre^ 
for apxi€p€U,^^ but never by coupling the two together at tJie 
same time. On the other hand, the dp^iepeU often stand 
alone as being the leading personages in the Sanhedrim.^^ 
And however difficult it may now be further to determine 
the exact significance of this term (on this see below, under 
No. iv.), there can, at all events, be no doubt whatever that 
it is the most prominent representatives of the priesthood 
that are here in view. We are therefore to understand that 
it was always this class that played a leading part in the 
conduct of affairs. But it is certain that, along with them, 
) the ypafifiareU, the professional lawyers, also exercised con- 
siderable influence in the Sanhedrim. /^Such other members 
as did not belong to one or other of the two spepial cl«isses 
just refeiTcd to were known simply as irpea^vrefLQi, under 
*^ which general designation both priestg and laymen alike 
might be included (for the two categories in question, see the 
passages in the New Testament quoted in note 481).j Now, 
as the ap^i,epel<; belonged chiefly if not exclusi^i^ to the 
- \ party of the Sadducees, wliile the ypafifLa7€i<s, on the other 
hand, adhered not less strongly to the sect of the Pharisees,*^^ 
it follows from all that we have just been saying that Saddu- 
cees aivd Pharisees alike had seats in the Sanhedrim (especially 
during the Eomano-Herodian period with regard to which 

*** Bell, Jud. ii. 14. 8: o/ t« dpjc'ipiti **i ovmutoI to t« yvuptfAcnctTov 
riii TokiCi;, Bell Jud. ii. 15. 2 : o/ Bi/vetroi vv9 roti ccpjcf^P^*^^*' BelL Jud. 
ii, 15. 3 : roug n dpxttP'ii «vy rol; ypapifAotq, BelL Jud. ii. 15. 6 : toi/j rt 
dp)cfip*^i *^^ '^*i^ /Soi/A^y. BelL Jud, ii. 16. 2: oT rs »pxttp*U o^f^ei roJf 
ZvyecTOts Kctl ^ /3oi/7^^. BeU. Jud. ii. 17. 2: rav rs dpxtipiuif kcl\ ruif 
yvQpifMiv. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3 : o/ ot/vetroi roi; dpxf'p^^^f ^til rots f^" 
^ctptaetiuif yvapif4.oig. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 5 : o/ lv¥»roi avif roig app^/s^c va/. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6: ray Ivvetrcjv K»i ru» dpx^tpi^ty. 

*8* Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 1 : o/ ruv ' lipouoKvfAuv Apx^vng. BeU. Jud. ii 17. 1: 
oTrt &p%0¥rii %OLi oi fiovy^tvreti. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 1: rovg Apxoprctg d/Aec 
rotg ^vy»TOig. BelL Jud. ii. 21. 7: o/ Ivvetrol xeti ray dpxovrttp rivis 

-•sfi For example, BeU. Jud. ii. 15. 3, 4, 16. 3, v. 1. 5, vi. 9. 8. 

*«<* Acts V. 17. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9. 1. 
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alone can we be said to have any precise information). This 
is further corroborated by the express testimony of the New 
Testament and Josephus.^^^ During the period in question 
the greatest amount of influence was already practically in 
the hands of the Pharisees, with whose demands the Sadducees 
were obliged, however reluctantly, to comply, " as otherwise "7 
the people would not have tolerated them." *^ This remark '^ 
of Josephus gives us a deep insight into the actual position 
of matters, from which it would seem, that though formally 
under the leadership of the Sadducaean high priests, the San- 
hedrim was by this time practically under the predominant 
influence of Pharisaism.*®* 

There is a casual notice in Josephus which may perhaps 
be taken as pointing to the existence of an arrangement 
peculiar to the Hellenistico-Boman period. On one occasion 
when certain differences had arisen between the Jewish 
authorities and Festus the procurator about some alteration 
in the temple buildings, it appears that, with the concurrence 
of Festus, the Jews sent "the ten foremost persons among 
them and the high priest Ismael and the treasurer Helkias" 
as a deputation to Nero {Antt xx. 8. 11 : rovf; irpdyrov^ Si/ca 
Kal ^lafidrjXov rov ap^icpea koI 'ETuclav top ya^o<f)vXjaiea). 
Now, if by the irpSyroL Scku here we are to understand not 
merely the ten most distinguished persons generally, but men 
holding a specific official position, then we are bound to 
assume that they were no other than the committee consisting 

^^^ The Sadducees, Acts iv. 1 ff., v. 17, xriiL 6 ; Joseph. ArUL xx. 9. 1. 
The Pharisees, Acts v. 34, xxiii. 6. Gomp. Joseph. Bell, Jud. ii. 17. 3 ; 
Vita, 38, 39. 

488 jintt. xviii. 1. 4: •Vore ydp iv' dpxAi 'JrapixSonu, eUovcius fit-ir tcui^^'^, 
xoer' dviyKug, 7rpoa)^pouai V ov» ots 6 ^etpivmog Afye/, ^toi to pL^ ky &\'ktig 
dvtKTOvg yt»ia0»t rois '^"hiBwtit. 

^^^ From what is here said the combination of the dp%tiptig and 
^ecpiffoilot, so frequently met with in the New Testament (Matt. xxi. 45, 
xxvii. 62 ; John viL 32, 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3), is quite in keeping witli 
the actual state of tilings. A similar collocation is also to be met with 
in Josephus, BelL Jud. ii. 17. 3 : ovn'hBomg ovv o/ ^vpetrdU totg dp^tiptvaiy 
fig retxno Kctl rotg rap 4>etpi9ttittp yvaptptoig, Gomp. also, Vita, 38, 39. 
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of the BcKa Trp&roi so often to be met with in the 
Hellenistic communes, and which can also be clearly shown 
to have had a place for example in the constitution estab- 
lished by Tiberias (see above, note 395). We are thus 
furnished with characteristic evidence of the extent to 
which Jewish and Hellenistico-Roman influences had become 
intertwined with each other in the organization of the Sanhe- 
drim at the period in question. 

As to who it was that acted as president of the Sanhedrim, 
this is a question in regard to which even Christian scholars 
down to most recent times and founding upon Jewish tradi- 
tion, have entertained the most erroneous views conceivable. 
The later Jewish tradition, which as a rule regards the 
Sanhedrim in the light of a mere college of scribes, expressly 
presupposes that the heads of the Pharisaic schools were also 
the regular presidents of the Sanhedrim as welL Those heads 
of the schools are enumerated in the Mishna tractate Aboth 
c. L, and that with reference to earlier times, say from the 
middle of the second century B.C. till about the time of 
Christ, and are mentioned in pairs (see below, § 25); 
and it is asserted, though not in the tractate Aboth, yet in 
another passage in the Mishna, that the Jirst of every pah* 
• had been Nasi (^T?), while the second had been Ab-heth-diu 
(pi n^3 nx), i,e, according to later usage in regard to those 
titles: president and vice-president of the Sanliedrim.*^ 
Further, the heads of the schools that come after the " pairs '' 
just referred to, especially Gamaliel I. and his son Simon, are 
represented by the later traditions as having been presidents 

^ **® Chagiga ii. 2: "Jose ben Joescr aifirmB tbat there should be no 
laying on*ot h&TUU ih the case of festival sacrifices, while Jose ben 
Jochanan says that it is quite permissible. JoBua ben Perachja decided in 
the negative, Nittai (or Mattai) of Arbela in the afl&rmative. Juda ben 
Tabbai in the negative, Simon ben Schetach in the affirmative. Schemaja 
in the affirmative, Abtaljon in the negative. Hillel and Menachem were 
at one in their opinion ; when Menachem withdrew and Schammai entered, 
Schammai pronounced in the negative, Hillel in the affirmative. Of those 
men the first of each pair was always a president and the second a supreme 

judge (pn n^3 n^3K nr6 D^^n d^n^b^o vn D^^itwin)/- 
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of tlie Sanhedrim, In all this however there is, of course, 
nothing that is of any historical value/^^ On the contrary, 
according to the unanimous testimony of Josephus and the 
New Testament, it was always the high priest that acted as 
the head and. president of the Sanhedrim. Speaking gene- 
rally, we may say that this is only what was to be expected 
from the nature of the case itself. Ever since the commence- 
ment of the Greek period the high priest had uniformly 
acted as head of the nation as well. In like manner the 
Asmonaeans had also been high priests and princes, nay even 
kings at one and the same time. With regard to the Eoman 
period, we have the express testimony of Josephus to the 
efifect that the high priests were also the political heads of 
the nation {AntL xx. lOyfin,: rr^v irpoa-raa-lav rov eOvotr; oi 
apxtepeh iireTrlarevirro), In his theoretical descriptions of 
the Jewish constitution this historian invariably speaks of the 
high priest as having been the supreme judge (Apion, ii. 23 : 
the high priest <f>v\d^€i, tov^ v6fiov<;, Sifcda-ec Trepl t&v afi<f>urpr)^ 
Tovfiipcdv, KoXdaet tov<; i^eyxOevrcv; kir* ahUto ; AtUL iv. 8. 14: 
Moses is said to have ordained that, if the local courts were 
unable to decide a case, the parties were to go to Jenisalem, 
Kal axwekdovre^ o re apy(i€p€v^ koI 6 7rpo4>7]Trj^ xal 17 yepovaia to 
SoKovv airo^aLveaOaxTav). Even from what is here stated we 
are required to assume that the high priest acted the part of 
president in the Sanhedrim. But, besides this, we have 
testimony of the most explicit kind to the same efifect In 
a document of so early a date as the national decree declaring 
the combined office of high priest and sovereign to be vested 
by right of inheritance in the family of Simon the Maccabaean, 
it was ordained that nobody was to be allowed " to contradict 
his (Simon's) orders, or to convene an assembly in any part 

*^^ Comp. Kucnen as above, pp. 141-147 ; my article in the Stud. n. 
Krit. 1872, pp. 614-619. Wellhausen^s Pharmier und Sadducder, pp. 29M3. 
Of the works belonging to an earlier date we would mention, in particular, 
Meuschen, Nov. Teat, ex Talmnde illttstratuin, p. 1184 f., where the fact is 
already recognised that the high priest always acted as president of the 
Sanhedrim. 
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of the country without his knowledge or consent."**'^ In 
the few instances in which Josephus mentions the sittings of 
the Sanhedrim at all, we invariably find that the high priest 
occupied the position of president. Thus in the year 47 B.c. 
it was Hyrcanus II.,**' and in the year 62 a.d. it was 
Ananos the younger.*^ Similarly in the New Testament, it is 
always the ap'^iepev^i that appears £is the presiding personage 
(Acts V. 17 flf., vii 1, ix. 1, 2, xxii. 5, xxiii. 2, 4, xxiv. 1).*^^ 
Wherever names are mentioned we find that it is the high 
priest for the time being that ofiBciates as president. Thus 
we have Caiaphas in the time of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 3, 57), 
and Ananias in the time of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxiii 2, 
xxiv. 1), both of whom, as we learn from Josephus, were the 
high priests actually in office at the dates in question. The 
trial of Jesus before Annas (John xviii.) cannot be regarded 
as in any way disproving this view. For there it was merely 
a question of private examination. As little can we lay any 
stress on the fact that Ananos (or Annas) the younger is 
represented as being at the head of affairs ^ in the time of 
the war, and that long after he had been deposed.^*^ For the 
circumstance of his occupying that position then was due to 
the fact of a special decree of the people having be^n issued 
at the time at which the revolution broke out.*^ (The only 
passage that might be urged in opposition to our view is Acts 
iv. 6, where Annas (who was only an ex-high priest) is repre- 
sented as being the president of the Sanhedrim. ) But this 
passage is very much in the same position as the parallel one, 
Luke iii. 2. In both Annas is mentioned hefore Caiaphas in 
such a way as might lead one to suppose that the fonner was 



V 4M \ Mace. xiv. 44 : dnrwxrup rotg v^r' »vtou iin^ooficetfotg k»1 movmpi\l/eit 

9U<rrpo(pri» h rji x^Pf^ eLviv eturou, 

♦93 AntL xiV. 9. 3-5. «♦ Antt xx. 9. 1. 

♦®* In answer to the strange view of Wieseler, that the president of the 
Sanhedrim merely a« such^ even though he were not a high priest, bore the 
title of dpxtipiv;, see Stud. u. KriL 1872, pp. 623-631. 

♦»« AntL XX. 9. 1. 

«' Bell Jud. ii. 20. 3, 22. 1, iv. 3: 7-6. 2 ; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60. 

^^^BeU.Jud. ii. 20. 3. 
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the high priest actually iu office, though in point of fact this 
was certainly not the case. If therefore we are not at 
liberty to infer from Luke iii. 2 that Annas was still in office 
as high priest, as little can we conclude from Acts iv. 6 that 
he was president of the Sanhedrim, which would be incom- 
patible with Matt. xxvi. 57-66. We should prefer to explain 
the matter by saying that, in both cases, there is some (^ ) 
inaccuracy about the narrative. That the persons who are 
mentioned in the Eabbinical traditions were not presidents of 
the Sanhedrim is further evident from the fact that, wherever 
those same individuals happen to be mentioned in the New 
Testament or by Josephus, they always appear merely as 
ordinary members of the court. Thus Shemaiah (Sameas) in ^ 
the time of Hyrcanus 11.,**^ Gamaliel I. in the time of the 
apostles (Acts v. 34, comp. ver. 27), and Simon ben /^ 
Gamaliel in the time of the Jewish war.** 

The Jewish tradition in question is therefore at variance 
with the whole of the undoubted historical facts. Not only 
so, but it is itself only of a very late origin, and probably does 
not belong to so early a period as the age of the Mishna. 
The one solitary passage in the Mishna in which it occurs 
{Chagiga ii. 2) stands there in perfect isolation. Everywhere 
else in this work the heads of the schools above mentioned 
are spoken of simply as heads of schools and nothing more.! 
Consequently it is extremely probable that the passage in 
question did not find its way into the text of the Mishna till 
some subsequent period.*** Then again, it may be affirmed, 
unless we have been deceived on all hands, that the titles 
Nasi and Ah-heth-din as applied to the president and vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim are foreign as yet to the age of 
the Mishna. It is true both those terms are to be met with 

*»« Ann. xiv. 9. 3-5. 

«~ Vita, 38, 39. 

^^ Later interpolations in the text of the Mishna may also be detected 
elsewhere, for example at Ahoth v. 21. Of course the passage Chagiga iL 2 
already occurs in the Jerusalem Talmud, and so most be older at least than 
this latter. 
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^ in this work/^* But by Nad it is always the actual prince 
of the nation, specially the hitig, that is meant, as indeed, is 
on one occasion expressly affinned,*^ while the Ah-beth-din 
again, if we may judge from its literal import, can hardly 
have heep. intended to mean anything else than the president 
of the supreme court of justice (and therefore of the Sanhe- 
drim). Besides this latter title, we sometimes meet with that 
of Bosh-beth-din, and with precisely the same meaning.*^ It 
was not till the post-Mishnic age that the titles Nasi and 
Ab'beth'din were, so to speak, reduced a step by being trans- 
ferred to the president and vice-president respectively.**^ 
I Finally, the so-called KJ'Ei^o, who, on the strength of a few 
passages in the Talmud is also frequently mentioned by 
Jewish and Christian scholars as having been a special 
functionary of the court, was not so at all, but simply the 
most " prominent " of its ordinary members, i.e. the one who 
was most learned in the law.^ 

As regards the time of Christ it may be held as certain, 
from all that has just been said, that the ofiSce of president 
was always occupied by the high priest far the time being, 
and that too in virtue of his being such. 

3. Its jurisdiction. As regards the area over which the 

V \ *^' K^B^O, Taanith ii. 1 ; Nedarim v. 5 ; Horajoth- ii. 5-7, iii 1-3 and 

elsewhere, p n^3 3Kt Taanith ii. 1 ; Edujoth v. 6. 

«« Horajoth iii. 3. 

**^ Rosh hashana ii. 7, iv. 4. 

fi05 r^Q f^t Rabbinical president of the Sanhedrim to whom the title Nasi 
is applied is R. Judah, the redactor of the Mishna, at the end of the second 
century of our era {Ahoth ii. 2). Of the Rabbins that occupied this position 
previous to R. Judah, there is not one that is known as yet under the 
designation of Nasi (apart from Chagiga ii. 2). We may assume therefore 
that the title did not come into use till toward the close of the Mishnic 

age. 
K , I *<^° The expression p*i n*3 7^ N7D1D occurs only once in the Mishna, Hora- 

V I joth i. 4. In that passage directions are given as to what is to be done in the 

event of the court having arrived at an erroneous decision in the absence 

of the jH n^3 hv K^DIDi «•«• the most distinguished, most eminent member 

of the collegium. For the meaning of K^BID, comp. Buxtorf's Dtx, col. 

1729 f. Levy's Neuhehr, Worterb. under word. 
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jurisdiction of the supreme Sanhedrim extended, it has been 
already remarked above (p. 142) that its civil authority was ' 
restricted, in the time of Christ, to the eleven toparchies of 
Judaea proper. And accordingly, for this reason, it had no 
judicial authority over Jesus Christ so long as He -remained 
in Galilee. It was only as soon as He entered Judaea that He 
came directly under its jurisdiction. In a certain sense, no r 
doubt, the Sanhedrim exercised such jurisdiction over evert/ 1 
Jewish community in the world, and in that sense over 
Galilee as well. Its orders were regarded as binding through- 
out the entire domain of orthodox Judaism. It had power, 
for example, to issue warrants to the congregations (syna- ' 
gogues) in Damascus for the apprehension of the Christians in 
that quarter (Acts ix. 2, xxii. 5, xxvi. 12). At the same 
time however the extent to which the Jewish communities 
were willing to yield obedience to the orders of the Sanhe- 
drim always depended on how far they were favourably 
disposed toward it. It was only within the limits of Judaea / 
proper that it exercised any direct authority. There could 
not possibly be a more erroneous way of defining the extent 
of its jurisdiction as regards the kind of causes with which it 
was competent to deal than to say that it was the spiritual or 
theological tribunal in contradistinction to the civil judicatories 
of the Romans. On the contrary, it would be more correct to 
say that it formed, in contrast to the foreign authority of 
Rome, that supreme native court which here, as almost every- 
where else, the Romans had allowed to continue as before, 
only imposing certain restrictions with regard to competency. 
To this tribunal then belonged all those judicial matters and 
all those measures of an administrative character which either 
could not be competently dealt with by the inferior local courts 
or which the Roman procurator had not specially reserved 
for himself. The Sanhedrim was, above all, the final court of. 
appeal for questions connected with the Mosaic law, but not( 
in the sense that it was open to any one to appeal to it 
against the decisions of the inferior courts, but rather in so far 
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as it was called upon to intervene in every case in which the 
lower courts could not agree as to their judgment.*^ And 
when once it had given a decision in any case the judges of 
the local courts were, on pain of death, bound to acquiesce in 
it.*^® In the theoretical speculations of the scribes we find 
the following specially laid down as cases which are to belong 
/^. to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of justice: "A tribe 

(charged with idolatry), or a false pro phet, or a high priest is 
only to be tried before the court of the seventy- one. A 
/voluntary war is only to be commenced after the decision of 
' the court of the seventy-one has been given regarding it. 
There is to be no enlargement of the city (Jerusalem or the 
courts of the temple) till after the court of the seventy-one 
has decided the matter. Superior courts for the tribes are 
only to be instituted when sanctioned by the court of the 
seventy-one. A town that has been seduced into idolatry is 
,only to be dealt with by the court of the seventy-one."*^ 
*"' "^^ ( Accordingly the high priest might be tried by the Sanhe- 
V^'\ drim,*^® though the king, on the other hand^ was as little 

amenable to its authority as he was at liberty to become one 
of its members.^^^j At the same time it is not difficult to 
perceive that all the regulations just referred to have the air 
of being of a purely theoretical character, that they do not 
represent the actual state of things, but merely the devout 
imaginations of the Mishnic doctors. The facts to be gleaned 
from the pages of the New Testament are of a somewhat more 
valuable character. We know, as matter of fact, that Jesus 
appeared before the Sanhedrim charged with blasphemy (Matt, 
xxvi. 65; John xix. 7), and that, before this same tribunal, 
Peter and John were brought up charged with being false 
prophets and deceivers of the people (Acts iv. and v.), Stephen 

*®7 Antt iv. 8. 14, Jin. ; Sanhedrin xi. 2 (see the passage as quoted above, 
p. 142). *®® Sanhedrin xL 2. 

*09 Sanhedrin i. 5. Comp. Sanhedrin ii. 4: "If the kiog is disposed to 
enter upon an unprovoked war, he is at liberty to do so only after the 
decision of the council of the seventy-one has been given." 

«i<^ See also Sjxnhedrin i, 1. . **^ Sanhedrin ii. 2. 
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with being a blasphemer (Acts vL 13 flf.), and Paul with 
being guilty of transgressing the Mosaic law (Acts xxiii.).*" 

There is a special interest attaching to the question as to 
how far the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was limited by the 
authority of the Eoman procurator."' We accordingly pro- 
ceed to observe that, inasmuch as the Eoman system of pro- 
vincial government was not strictly carried out in the case of 
Judaea (see above, § 17®), as the simple fact of its being 
administered by means of a procurator plainly shows, the San- 
hedrim was still left in the enjoyment of a comparatively high 
degree of independence. Not only did it exercise civil juris-j 
diction, and that according to Jewish law (which was only 
matter of course, as otherwise a Jewish court of justice woul( 
have been simply inconceivable), but it also enjoyed a conJ 
siderable amount of criminal jurisdiction as well. It had an 
independent authority in regard to police affairs, and conse- 
quently possessed the right of ordering arrests to be made byt^ 
its own officers (Matt. xxvL 47 ; Mark xiv. 43 ; Acts iv. 3, 
V. 17, 18).^" It had also the power of finally disposing, on 

^^^ The series of cases being the same as in Winer's Realwdrterh. iL 552. 

*^* On this point, comp. Bynaeus, De morte Jesu Christi, in. 1. 9-14. 
Deyling, De Judaeorumjure gladii tempore Christi, ad John xviiL 31 {Observa- 
f tones sacrae, part iL 1787, pp. 414-428 ; also in Ugolini's TfiesaumSy vol. 
xxvi.). Iken, Dejure vitae et necis tempore mortis Servatoris apud Judaeos 
non amplius superstite ad John xviiL 31 (in his Disxrtatt, phUoh-theol, ii. 
517-572). A. Balth. v. Walther, Juristisch-historisclie Betrachtungen ueber 
die Gcachichte vom Leiden und Sterben Jesit, Christie etc., Breslau 1777, pp. 
142-168 (this latter work I know only through the quotation from it in 
Liicke's Commentar tteber das Ev, Joh,, iL 736 ; for more of the earlier 
literature, see Wolf's Curae philoL in Nov. Test., note on John xviiL 31). 
Winer's Realworterb. iL 553. Leyrer in Herzog*s Real-Encycl^ 1st ed. vol. xv. 
320-322. Dbllinger's Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeil der Grundlegung 
(2nd ed. 1868), pp. 456-460. Langen in the Tiib. Tfieol Qitartalschr. 1862, 
pp. 411-463. On the judicial arrangements in the Roman provinces 
genenilly see Geib, Geschichte des rdmischen Criminalproce^ses (1842), 
pp. 471-486. Rudorff, Romische Rechtsgeschichte, vol. ii., especially pp. 12 
and 345. 

^^* According to Matt. xxvL 47, Mark xiv. 43, it was by the Jewish police 
that Jesus was arrested. It is only in the fourth Grospcl that it seems to be 
implied that it was a Roman tribune (officer) with his cohort that appre*- 
hended Jesus (John xviii. 3 and 12). 
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its own authority, of such cases as did not involve sentence of 
ydeath (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It was only in cases in 
^ which such sentence of death was pronounced that the judg- 
ment required to be ratified by the authority of the procurator. 
Not only is this expressly affirmed with regard to the Jews in 
the Gospel of John (xviii. 31 . rj^lv ovk e^eartv airoKrelvat 
ovBevd), but it follows as matter of certainty, from the 
account of the condemnation of Jesus as given by the Synop- 
tists. Besides, a reminiscence of this fact has survived in 
the Jewish traditions.*** But it is at the same time a fact 
worthy of note, that the procurator regulated his judgment in 
' accordance with Jewish law ; only on this assumption could 
Pilate have pronounced sentence of death in the case of Jesus. 
It is true the procurator was not compelled to have any regard 
to Jewish law in the matter at all, but still he was at liberty 
to do so, and as a rule he actually did so. Tliere was one special 
offence in regard to which the Jews Juid been accorded the singvr- 
lar privilege of proceeding even against Roman citizens according 
to Jewish law. For if on any occasion one who was not a 
I Jew happened to pass the bamer at the temple in Jerusalem, 
1/ 1 beyond which only Jews could go, and thus intrude into the 
' inner court, he was punished with death, and that even though 
he were a Eoman.*" Of course, even in this latter case, it 
was necessary that the sentence of the Jewish court should 
be confirmed by the Boman procurator. For we can hardly 

»i« Jer. Sanhedrin i. 1 (fol. 18a) and vil 2 (fol. 24^) : " The right of pro- 
.1 nouDciDg sentences of life or death was taken from Israel (^jn '0\y^ 
^ I ^NIB'^D niK'DD) forty years before the destruction of the temple." The 
date of the withdrawal here given is, of course, worthless, for it may be 
assumed as certain that this did not merely occur for the first time when 
Pilate was procurator, but that in fact no such right could be said to have 
belonged to the Jews ever since Judaea came to be under procurators at all. 

*^° Bell. Jud, vi. 2. 4 : Titus puts to the besieged the following question : 
Did we not grant you permission to put to death any one who went beyond 
the barrier, even though he were a Roman f (ou;c iif^'tU ^^ tovs vvip^etvrag ufiiv 
uuottpuv ixtrpi'^a(Ai»y Kety *F6if4.»iu» rtg jg;). On this COmp. also § 24, 
below. The subjecting of Roman citizens to' the laws of a foreign city is 
an extraordinary concession, which, as a rule, was made only in the case 
of thoRC communities which were recognised as liberae. See Khun, Die 
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venture to infer, from the terms used by Josephus in speaking 
of this matter, that in this special instance, though in this 
alone, the Jews had an absolute right to carry out the capital 
sentence on their own authority. Nor would we be justified 
in drawing any such inference from the stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 5 flf.). This latter is rather to be regarded either 
as a case of excess of jurisdiction, or as an act of irregular 
mob-justice. Still, on the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to assume, as a statement in Josephus might seem to warrant 
us in doing, that the Sanhedrim was not at liberty to meet at 
all without the consent of the procurator.*^^ But all that is 
meant by the statement in question is that the high priest 
had no right to hold a court of supreme Jurisdiction in the 
absence and without the consent of the procurator. As little 
are we to assume that the Jewish authorities were required 
to hand over every offender in the first instance to the pro- 
curator. This they no doubt did if at any time it seemed to 
them to be expedient to do so,*^® but that does not necessarily 
imply that they were bound to do it. We see then that the 
Sanhedrim had been left in the enjoyment of a tolerably 
extensive jurisdiction, the most serious restriction to it being, 
of course, the fact that the Boman authorities could at any 
time take the initiative themselves, and proceed independently 
of the Jewish court, as they actually did in not a few instances, 
as, for example, when Paul was arrested. Further, it was in 
the power, not only of the procurator, but even of the tribune 
of the cohorts stationed in Jerusalem, to call the Sanhedrim 

stddtiscfie und biirgerl. Verfassung, ii. 24. Marquardt, Romische Staatsver- 
tcalttniffj i. 75 f., and especially the decree of the Roman senate with refer- 
ence to Chios passed in the year 674 A.U.C. = 80 B.c. {Corp, Inscr. Graec. 
n. 2222) : o? r£ Tup etvroii omg 'VufAetiai rots Xe/oiy v^cntovaatv »6f>coi;. 
This concession then was accorded to the Jews, at least as far as the 
particular case in question was concerned. 

^^^ Aritt. XX. 9. 1 : ovk f^cv iv ' Avdya )Cfi*p'^» "^^^ iicsiifov ytufAns KctQivm 

^^^ In the time of Albinus, for example, the Jewish cipx,orrtg delivered to 
the procurator a certain lunatic, whose behaviour seemed to them to be of 
a dangerous character {Bell, Jud. vii. 6. 3, ed. Bekker, p. 104, lin. 6 ff.). 
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together for the purpose of submitting to it any matter 
requiring to be investigated from the standpoint of Jewish 
law (Acts XX. 30 ; comp. xxiii. 15, 20, 28). 

4. ITie time and place of meetiiig. The local courts 
usually sat on the second and Jifth days of the week (Monday 
and Thursday).*^* Whether this was also the practice in the 
case of the supreme Sanhedrim we have no means of knowing. 
r There were no courts held on festival days (mtD DV), much less 
on the Sabbath.*^ As in criminal cases a capital sentence 
could not be pronounced tiU the day following the trial, it 
was necessary to take care not to allow cases of this nature 
to be concluded on the evening preceding the Sabbath or any 
festival day.**^ Of course all those regulations were, in the 
first instance, of a purely theoretical character, and, as we 
know from what took place in the case of Jesus, were by no 
means strictly adhered to. The place in which the supreme 
Sanhedrim was in the habit of meeting (the Povkq) was 
situated, according to Josephus, Bdl. Jud. v. 4. 2, close to the 
so-called Xystos, and that on the east side of it, in the direc- 
tion of the temple mount. Now, seeing that, according to 
BelL Jud. ii 16. 3, there was nothing but a bridge between 
the Xystos and this latter, it is probable that the fiovkq was 
to be found upon the temple mount itself, on the western 
side of the enclosing wall. In any case, it must have stood 
outside the upper part of the city, for, according to BeU. Jud. vi. 
6. 3, we find that the Eomans had destroyed the ^ovXevT^piov 
(= ^ovkrf) before they had as yet got possession of the upper part 
of the city. The Mishna repeatedly mentions the nnan n3K9 
\j\as the place where the supreme Sanhedrim held its sittings. 
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520 Beza (or Jom /oft), v. 2. Comp. Oehler in Herzog's Eeal-Encycl, 1st 
ed. vol. xiii. 203 (art. '* Sabbath "). Bleek's BeitrOge ziir Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846), p. 141 ff. ; Wieseler's Chrmologische Synapse, p. 361 ff. Kirchner, 
Die judische Pasaahfeier und Jem leiztes Mahl (Program, for the Gymnasium 
at Duifiburg, 1870), p. 57 ff. 

**^ Sanhedrin iv. 1, fin, 

«2« Sanhedrin xi. 2 ; Middoth v. 4. Oomp. Pea iL 6 ; Edujoth vii. 4. 
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Now, seeing that its statements cannot possibly refer to any 
other period than that of Josephus, and considering, more- 
over, that by the ^ovKrj of this historian we are undoubtedly 
to understand the meeting-place of the supreme Sanhedrim, 
we must necessarily identify the n\ran nsKO with the fiovXij of 
Josephus. It may be presumed therefore that the designa- 
tion nnun rDtt6 was not meant to imply (as has been commonly 
supposed) that the hall in question was built of hewn stones 
(n\r3 = hewn stones), — which could hardly be regarded as a 
characteristic feature, — but that it stood beside the Xystos 
(n*M = fwT09, as in the Sept. 1 Chroi^. xxii. 2 ; Amos v. 11). 
To distinguish it from the other niDC9 on the temple esplanade 
it was called, from its situation, " the hall beside the Xystos." 
It is true that the Mishna represents it as having been within 
the inner court.*^ But, considering how untrustworthy and 
sometimes inaccurate are its statements elsewhere regarding 
the topography of the temple, the testimony of the Mishna 
cannot be supposed to invalidate the result arrived at above, 
especially as it happens to be corroborated by other circum- 
stances besides.*** We may regard as utterly useless here 
the later Talmudic statement, to the effect that, forty years 

*-^ See Middoih v. 4 in particular ; also Sanliedrin xi. 2. In the Babylonian 
Gemara, Joma xx.ii, it is stated somewhat more circmnstantiallj that the 
Tf^l\\ rDc6 stood one half within, and the other half without the court (see 
the passage, for example, in Buxtorf s Lex. ChaUL under n^tH)* Pea iL 6 
and Edujoth vii. 4 cannot be said to furnish any data for enabling us 
to determine the site of the building ; as little have we any in Tamid 
ii. Jin., iv. Jin. For although, according to the two last-mentioned passages, 
llie priests were in the habit of betaking themselves to the n^WH n^Bv during 
the intervals between the various parts of the service, for the purpose of 
casting the lots and of repeating the schma, it does not necessarily follow 
from this that the building was situated within the court. 

*'* In the tractate Joma L 1 mention is made of a pima HSBv (as we y 
ought to read with Cod. de Rossi 188, instead of the pin^D T\y^ of the / 6- 
printed editions), by which we are undoubtedly to understand the place in 
which the supreme Sanhedrim met (p*imQ = '^ipiopot) ; and it is, to say 
the least of it, most in harmony with the context (comp. i. 5) to regard it 
as having been outside the court. But the truth is, it is in itself somewhat 
unlikely that any portion of the inner coiurt would be used for purposes 
other than those connected with the temple services. 
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before the destruction of the temple, the Sanhedrim had either 
removed or had been ejected (prhi) from the lischhath Jiagasith, 
and that after that it held its sittings in the chanujoth 
(nvion) or in a chanuth (niifi), a merchant's shop.*^* This 
view must be completely dismissed, for the simple reason that 
no trace of it is as yet to be met with in the pages of the 
Mishna, which, on the contrary, obviously presupposes that 
the Sanhedrim still held its sittings in the lischkath hagasith 
on the very eve of the destruction of the temple. As it so 
happens that the forty years immediately preceding the 
destruction of the temple are also regarded as the period 
during which the Sanhedrim had ceased to have the right to 
pronounce a capital sentence (see above, note 515}^ it is 
probable that what the Talmudic statement in question means, 
is that during the period just referred to the Sanhedrim was 
no longer at liberty, or was no longer inclined, to hold its 
sittings in the usual oflBcial court-house, but met in some 
obscure place, i.e. in " the merchant's shops," or, as the reading 
with the singular chanuth is perhaps to be preferred, in a 
" merchant's shop." For n«n is the ordinary word for a shop 
with an arched roof, a merchant's shop.*** As in one instance 
it is stated that the Sanhedrim subsequently removed from 
the chanvih into Jerusalem^ probably we are to conceive of 
that building as having been outside the city proper. But 
all further conjectures on the part of scholeirs as to where it 
stood are superfluous, for the thing itself is in the main 

^25 Shahhath xv.^ ; Rosh hashana xxxi.a ; Sanhedrin xii.a ; Ahoda sara 
yiii.^ In the edition of the Talmud now before me (Amsterdam 1644 £f.) 
it is only in the first-mentioned passage (^Shahbath xv.^) that the plural 
chanujoth occurs, the singular chanuth being used in the other three instances. 
See besides the passages in Selden's De synedriis, ii. 15. 7-8 ; Wagenseil's 
note on Sota ul 11 (in Surenhusius' Mishna, iii. 297) ; Levy's Neuhebr, 
Worterh. ii. 80 (see under ni3n). 

^26 For example, see Baha kamma iL 2, vi. 6 ; Baha mezia ii. 4, iv. 11 ; 
Baba bathra ii. 3. For the plural nwn, see TaanUh i. 6 ; Baba mezia 
viii. 6 ; Aboda sara i. 4 ; Tohoroth vi. 3. The shopkeeper or dealer was 
called ^i^on 

•t: -• 

^^^ Rosh hashana xxxL» 
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uuhistorical."* Although on the occasion on which Jesus 
was condemned to death (Mark xiv. 53 ff.; Matt. xxvi. 57 ff.) 
the Sanhedrim happened to meet in the palace of the high 
priest, we must regard this as an exception to the rule, ren- 
dered necessary by the simple fact of its having met during the / 
night. For at night the gates of the temple mount were shut.*^^ 

5. Judicial procedure. This, according to the account of it -'"l ^^* 
given in the Mishna, was as follows.**^ The members of 
the court sat in a semicircle (Jy^^ T)}^ ^V^?, literally, like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor), in order that they 
might be able to see each other. In front of them stood the 
two clerks of the court, one on the right hand and the other 
on the left, whose duty it was to record the votes of those 
who were in favour of acquittal on the one hand, and of 
those who were in favour of a sentence of condemna- 
tion on the other."^ There also sat in front of them 

'^^^ The above explaDation of the origin of the unhistorical statement in 
question now appears to me to be the most probable of any. For another 
see Stud, u, Krit. 1878, p. 625. Even so early as in the Talmud we find 
nothing but a fluctuating indecision as to the motives which led the Sanhe- 
drim to remove from the usual place of meeting ; see Ahoda sara viii.^, or 
the German translation in Ferd. Christian Ewald, Ahoda SaraJi^ oder der 
Gotzendienst (2nd ed. 1868), pp. 62-64. 

*2^ Middoth i. 1. We have no evidence of any other meeting of the 
Sanhedrim ever having been held in the high priest's palace. For in Luke 
xxii. 54 ff. and John xviiL 13 ff., what we have to do with is simply a pre- 
liminary investigation before the high priest. And as for the statement 
with regard to the place of meeting in Matt. xxvi. 3, it is only to be regarded 
as a subsequent addition on the part of the evangelist, comp. Mark xiv. 1 ; 
Luke xxii. 2. For a fuller discussion of the question as to where the supreme 
Sanhedrim held its sittings, see my article in the Stud. u. Krit. 1878, pp. 
608-626. See also, at p. 608 of the same, the earlier literature of the sub- 
ject, in which however no decisive results have been reached owing to the 
imcritical way in which it has dealt with the sources. 

*^^ On the forms of judicial procedure in the Old Testament, see Winer's 
Realworterb., art. **Gericht;" Oehler's art. "GerichtundGerichtsverwaltung 
bei den Hebraern," in Herzog's Real-Enc.j 1st ed. vol. v. pp. 67-61. 
Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, u. 593 ff. Eeil, Handbuch der biblischen 
Archdologie (2nd ed. 1875), sec. 150. Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblischen 
Geschichte, i. 359 ff. 

^^^ Sanhedrin iv. 3. There is also one instance in Josephns in which 
ypetfAfAXTivs Tvis fiQv>ii9s is mentioned, Bell, Jud. y. 13. 1. 

DIV. U. VOL. I. K 
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three rows of the disciples of the learned men, each of whom 
had his own special seat assigned him.*^* The prisoner at the 
bar was always required to appear in a humble attitude and 
dressed in mourning.'^ In cases involving a capital sentence, 
special forms were prescribed for conducting the trial and 
pronouncing the sentence. On such occasions it was the 
practice always to hear the reasons in favour of acquittal in 
the first place, which being done, those in favour of a convic- 
I tion might next be stated.*** When any one had once spoken 
in favour of the accused he was not at liberty afterwards to 
say anything unfavourable to him, though the converse was 
permissible.*^ Those of the student disciples who happened to 
be present were also allowed to speak, though only in favour 
of and not £^ainst the prisoner, while on other occasions not 
involving a capital sentence they could do either the one or 
the other as 'they thought proper.*** A sentence of acquittal 
might be pronounced on the same day as that of the trial, 
whereas a sentence of condemnation could not be pronounced till 
the following day.**^ The voting, in the course of which each 
individual stood up in his turn,*** began " at the side," "^^ IP, 
i,e, with the youngest member of the court, whereas on other 
occasions it was the practice to commence with the most 
distinguished member.^ 'For a sentence of acquittal a simple 
majority was sufl&cient, while for one of condemnation again a 
majority of two was required.*T If therefore twelve of the 
twenty-three judges necessary to form a quorum voted for 
acquittal and eleven for a conviction, then the prisoner was 
discharged ; but if, on the other hand, twelve were for a con- 
viction and eleven for acquittal, then in that case the number 

^'2 Sanhtdrin iv. 4. 

^^* Joseph. Antt. xiv. 9. 4. Gomp. Sacharja 3. 3. 

*^ Sanhedrin iv. 1. *^* Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 5. 

^** Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 4. 

^^^ Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 5. On this ground many have Bought to account 
for the alleged twofold meeting of the Sanhedrim when Jesus was con- 
demned to death. 

*3® Sanhedrin v. 5. •*• Sanhedrin iv. 2. 

«*o Sanhedrin {^ 1. 
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of the judges had to be increased by the addition of two to 
their number, which was repeated if necessary until either an 
acquittal was secured or the majority requisite for a conviction 
was obtained. But, of course, they had to restrict themselves 
to the maximum number of seventy-one.^ 



IV. THE HIGH PRIESTS. 

The Literature. 

Selden, De successione in pontificatum Ebraeorum, lib. i. cap. 11-12 
(frequently printed along with Selden's other works ; for example, in 
the ^ition of the UxorEbraica, Francof. ad Od. 1673 ; also in Ugolini's 
Thesaurus, vol. xii.). 

laghtfoot, Ministerium templi Hierosolymitani, c. iv. 3 (Opp, ed. Roterodam. 
i. 684 ff.). 

Reland, Antiquitates sacrae, par. ii. c. 2 (ed. Lips. 1724, p. 146 f.). 

Anger, De temporum in actis apostolorum ratione (1833), p. 93 f. 

Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. vi. 3rd ed. 1868, p. 634. 

Schiirer, Die dpxttptii im Neuen Testamente {Stud. u. Krit. 1872, pp. 
593-657). 

Gnitz, Monatsschr.fiir Geschichte und Wissensch. des Jndenthums, Jabrg. 1877, 
pp. 450-464, and Jahrg. 1881, pp. 49-64, 97-112. 

The most distinctive feature of the Jewish constitution as it 
existed during the period subsequent to the exile is this, that 
the high priest was the political head of the nation as weU, I 
That he was so at least from the commencement of the Greek 
era down to the days of the Bomano-Herodian rule is 
regarded as entirely beyond dispute. The high priests of 
the pre-Maccabaean age as well as those of the Asmonaean 
line were not only priests, but also princes at one and the 
same time. And although their authority was restricted on 
the one hand by the Greek suzerains, and on the other by the 
geroima, stUl it was very greatly strengthened by the fact 
that their high oflBce was hereditary and tenable for life. The 
combination of priesthood and royalty as seen in the case of 
the later Asmonaeans represented the very acme of sacerdotal 
power and authority. After the Eomans came upon the 

•** Sanhedrin v, 5. 
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scene, and still more under the Herodian princes, they of 
course lost much of their power. The Asmonaean dynasty 
was overthrown, nay was extirpated altogether. The principle 
of inheritance and life-tenure was done away with. High 
priests wer6 appointed and deposed at pleasure by Herod 
and the Eomans alike. In addition to this, there was the 
steady increase of the power of Pharisaism and the Eabbinical 
school. But even in spite of the combined influence of all 
the factors we have mentioned, the high-priesthood contrived 
to retain a considerable share of its original power down to 
the time of the destruction of the temple. And even after 
that the high priests continued to act as presidents of the 
Sanhedrim, and consequently to have the chief direction of the 
civil affairs of the community as well. Even then there still 
remained a few privileged families from which the high 
priests continued to be almost always selected. And 
accordingly, although under the supreme rule of the Romans 
and the Herodian princes they no longer formed, it may be, 
a monarchical djmasty, they yet continued to exist as an 
influential aristocracy. As we are familiar, from political 
history, with the series of high priests down to the overthrow 
of the Asmonaeans, it will be sufiicient at present merely to 
subjoin a list of those belonging to the Eomano-Herodiau 
period. Josephus tells us that they numbered twenty-eight in 
alL*^' Accordingly on collating his different notices with 
regard to them, we get the following twenty-eight names : — ^^ 



«*a AntL XX. 10. 

^*^ A list of those high priests, based on the notices found in Josephus, 
has already been framed by several Greek divines, viz. (1) by JoeephuB 
the Christian in his Hypomnesiicum s, liber memorialise chap. iL (first edited 
by Fabricius, Codex psetidepigraphus Vet Test., vol. ii., and afterwards 
given in Gallendi's Bihlioth. Patrum^ vol. xiv., and Migne's Patrol, graec,, 
vol. cvi.) ; (2) by Nicephorus Constantinop. in his Chronograpkia com- 
pendiaria, or rather according to De Boor, by the author of the revised 
version of this Chronography (critical edition by Credner in two programs 
for the University of Giessen, 1832-1838, ii. 33 f., and especially by De 
Boor, Nicephori Const, opuscula^ Lips. 1880, pp. 110-112). Then Zonaras, 
who inserts extracts from Josephus into the first six books of his AnnaUy 
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(a) Appointed by Herod (37-4 B.C.): — 

1. Ananel (37-36 B.C.), a native of Babylon, and 
belonging to an obscure priestly family, Antt. 
XV. 2, 4, 3. 1. The Eabbinical traditions repre- 
sent him as having been an Egyptian.**^ 
• ^. 2. Aristobulus, the last of the Asmonaeans (35 B.C.), 
AtUL XV. 3. 1, 3. 

Ananel for the second time (34 fit B.C.), Antt 
XV. 3. 3. 

3. Jesus the son of Phabes, Antt xv. 9. 3.^* 

4. Simon the son of Boethos, or according to other 

accounts, Boethos himself, in auy case the father- 
in-law of Herod, he having been the father of 
Mariamne II. (some time between 24 and 25 
B.C.), Antt XV. 9. 3, xvii. 4. 2. Comp. xviiL 5. 1, 
xix. 6. 2. The family belonged originally to 
Alexandria, Antt xv. 9. 3. 

has also adopted the passages about the high priests almost entirely 
(Arinal. v. 12-vi. 17). The part referring to the high priests in the time 
of Jesus (Joseph. Antt. xviii. 2. 2) is also quoted by Eusebius, Hist. eccL 
i. 10. 5-6, and Demomtr. evang. viii. 2. 100; in like manner in the 
Chron. paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 417. Of the modern lists the most correct 
is that of Anger, with which our own entirely agrees. For a fuller treat- 
ment of the matter, see my article in the Stud. u. Krit. 1872, pp. 697-607. 

^^^ In the Mishna, Para iii. 5, those high priests are enumerated under 
whom a red heifer had been burnt (in compliance with the enactment of 
Num. xix.). In the post-Asmonaean age this took place under the three 
following : — (1) Elioenai ben ha-Kajaph, (2) Ghanamel the Egyptian, (3) 
Ismael ben Pi-abi Oas ^D p h\X}^^\ 'n'^n ^KD3m ^"^"^pn p ^^rxn^i>K, the 
orthography of the names according to Cod. de Rossi 138). Ghanamel the 
Egyptian can have been no other than our Ananel. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the form of the name is just as inaccurate as is the statement 
to the e£Pect that he was an Egyptian. Moreover, the chronological order 
is incorrect, for by the Elioenai, who is mentioned first, no other can have 
been intended than Eliooaios the son of Kantheras, whose name occurs 
much farther down the list (No. 19). As for the rest, the term 
" Egyptian " is simply equivalent to Alexandrian, which other high priests 
of the time of Herod actually were, as for example the sons of Boethos 
(Antt. XV. 9. 3). 

*♦* In Joseph. Hi/pomnest. 'Introvg 6 rou ^uvfi^, Zonaras. Annal v. 16 
(Bonuens. i. 433), 4>«/3irro^, as in Josephus the Jew. 
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5. Matthias the son of Theophilos (5-4 B.C.), AntL 

xvii. 4. 2, 6. 4, 

6. Joseph the son of Ellem, Antt xvii. 6. 4."^ 

7. Joasar the son of Boethos (4 B.C.), Antt. xvii. 6. 4. 
Q>) Appointed by Archelaus (4 B.C.-6 a.d.) : — 

8. Eleasar the son of Boethos (4 fif), Antt xvii. 13. 1. 

9. Jesus the son of 5'ee, Antt. xvii. 13. 1.^^ 
Joasar for the second time, Antt. xviiL 1. 1, 2. 1. 

(d) lA.ppointed by Quirinus (a.d. 6) : — 

10. Ananos or Hannas the son of Seth (6-15 A.D.), 
I Antt. xviii 2. 1, 2. Comp. xx. 9. 1 ; Bell. Jud. 

v. 12. 2. This is the high priest so well known 

in the New Testament, Luke iii. 2 ; John xviiL 

13-24; Acts iv. 6. 
{d) Appointed by Valerius Gratus (a.d. 15-26) : — 

JLl. Ismael the son of Phabi (some time between 15 

and 16 A.D.), AifUt. xviii. 2. 2.^ 
12. Eleasar the son of Ananos (some time between 16 

and 17 A.D.), Antt. xviii. 2. 2. 

•*• Whether this Joseph should be included in the list is open to question, 
for he officiated only once, and that on the great day of atonement, merely 
as a substitute for Matthias^ who had been prevented from doing duty him- 
self in consequence of some Levitical defilement. But be this as it may, 
he was still, on this account, the actual high priest for at least a period of 
one day, while he is certainly included by Josephus, as otherwise the 
number would not have amounted to twenty-eight His name likewise 
occurs in the list of Josephus the Christian (Hypomnest chap. ii.). The 
singular incident just referred to is also frequently mentioned in the 
Rabbinical sources (see Selden, De successione in pontificatum Ehr. i. 11, ed. 
Francof. p. 160. Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine^ p. 160, note. 
Giatz, Monatsschrift, 1881, p. 61 ff.). The high priest now in question is 
there known as D^^s p t)DV. 

«*7 In Joseph. Antt. xvii. 13. 1, he is called 'Iviaws e 2/« or 2« (the 
manuscripts reading sometimes the one and sometimes the other) ; Joseph. 
Hypomnest. ^Irnrous 6 rov 2fi; in Nicephorus, 'Iij^oS; 'Haus; in Zonaras, 
Annal vL 2 (ed. Bonnens. i. 472), 'x-eiU 2kf. 

*^^ The name of the father as given in Joseph. Antt. xviii 2, 2 ; Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. i. 10. 6, ed. Heinichen ; and Zonaras, Annal vi. 8 (ed. Bonnens. 
i. 477), is *«/3/; while in Euseb. Demonstr. ev. viii. 2. 100, it is 4>ji/3«; in 
Joseph. Hypomnest. BiufHj', and in Chron. pasch.y ed. Dindorf, L 417, 
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13. Simon the son of Kamithos (somewhere about 

17-18 A.D.), Antt xviii. 2. 2.**' 

14. Joseph called Caiaphas (somewhere between 18 and 
^ 36 A.D.), Antt xviii. 2. 2, 4. 3. Comp. Matt. xxvL 

3, 57; Luke iii. 2; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 
24, 28 ; Acts iv. 6. According to John xviii. 13, 
he was the father-in-law of Hannas = Ananos.*^ 
(e) Appointed by Vitellius (35-39 A.D.): — 

15. Jonathan the son of Ananos (36-37 A.D.), Antt. 

xviii. 4. 3, 5. 3. Comp. xix. 6. 4. He was 
found still playing a prominent part in public 
life in the time of Cumanus, 50-52 a.d. (Bell, 
Jud. ii. 12. 5-6), and was ultimately assassinated 
at the instigation of Felix the procurator (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 13. 3 ; Antt. xx. 8. 5). 

16. Theophilos the son of Ananos (37 fit A.D.), AntU 

xviii. 5. 3. 

(/) Appointed by Agrippa I. (41-44 a.d.) : — 

17. Simon Kantheras the son of Boethos (41 AT. a.d.), 

Antt. xix. 6. 2."^ 

18. Matthias the son of Ananos, Anit. xix. 6. 4. 

19. Elionaios the son of Kantheros, Antt. xix. 8. 1.'^^ 

•*® This high priest is also frequently mentioned in the Rabbinical 
sources (Selden, De successione in pontificat. pp. 161, 177, ed. Francof. 
Derenbourg, Ilistoirey p. 197. Griitz, Monatsschrift 1881, p. 53 ff.). He is 
there known by the name of n^flDp p pVtD^- In Joseph. Antt.^ Enseb. 
Hint. cccL, and in Zonaras, Annal. vi. 3 (i. 477), the father^s name is Kd/xi^os^ 
while in Euseb. Denwnstr. it is Kot^tfAos, in Joseph. Ilijpomnest. K«^>j,aof, 
and in Chron. pasck, ed. Dindorf, i. 408 and 417, Kufcec^sL 

560 Tijg surname Caiaphas is not = 6<D^3, but = fc^D^^p or tf'^p ; see note 
644 above. Derenbourg, p. 215, note 2. 

**^ See the wild combinations of every sort that have been indulged in 
with regard to this personage in Gratz, Monatsschrift 1881, pp. 97-112. 

^^^ According to Antt. xx. 1. 3, he also appears to have ^he surname 
Kantheras as well as his father. In the Mishna, Para iii. 5, he is known 
as P|^>pn p ^'•J^yV^K (see note 544, above). The Rabbinical tradition 
regards him as a son of Caiaphas. The name i^jrin^i^K (my eyes are 

directed to Jehovah) or ^j^th^^K is also to be met with in the Old Testament 

(Ezra viii. 4, x. 22, 27 ; 1 Chron. iii. 23, iv. 36, vii. 8, xxvi. 3). 
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ig) Appointed by Herod of Chalkis (44-48 A.©.)."* 

20. Joseph the son of Kami or Kamedes ( = Kamithos), 

Antt XX. 1. 3, 5. 2.*** 

21. Ananias the son of Nedebaios (somewhere between 

47 and 59 A.D.), AtUL xx. 5. 2 ; comp. xx. 6. 2 ; 
Bell, Jud, ii. 12. 6 ; Acts xxiii. 2, xxiv. 1. In 
consequence of his wealth he continued to be a 
man of great influence even after his deposition, 
although, at the same time, notorious for his 
avarice {Arvti. xx. 9. 2-4). He was put to death 
by the insurgents at the commencement of the 
Jewish war {Bell Jud. ii. 17. 6, 9).*" 
(A) Appointed by Agrippa II. (50-100 a.d.) : — 

22. Ismael the son of Phabi (about 59—61 A.D.), Antt, 
n/ XX. 8. 8, 11. He is probably identical with the 

person of the same name whose execution at 
Cyrene is incidentally mentioned, Bdl. Jud, vi 
2. 2."« 

'^' It would also be somewhere aboat this time (about 44 a.d.) that the 
high priest Ismael comes in, who according to Anil, iii. 15. 3, was in office 
during the great famine in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. But as 
Josephus says nothing about him in the course of the narrative itself, we 
are probably to look upon this casual mention of him as a fault of memory 
on the part of the historian. Ewald {Geschichte^ vL 634) inserts him after 
ElionaioSy while Wieseler (Chronologie des apostol, Zeitalters, p. 169) identifies 
him with this latter. 

^^^ The name of the father, which at one time appears as K«^f/ (Antt. xx. 
1. 3=Zonara8,^RRa/. vi. 12,^n.)or Katf^fi (Joseph. Hypomnest.\ at another 
as KtfAtlii (Antt, xx. 5. 2, according to the reading of Dindorf and Bekker 
= Zonaras, AnndL vi. 14), is in any case identical with Kamithos. 

^^'^ For his avarice, comp. besides the Talmudic tradition in Deren- 
bourg's Histoire, p. 233 f. 

'^^^ It is probably this younger Ismael, son of Phabi (not the high priest 
of the same name who stands eleventh in the list), that is also referred to in 
the Rabbinical traditions regarding ^3t<^D p ^xyDC*^ (Mishna, Para iii 5 ; 
Sota ix. 15 ; in the latter passage it is also the high priest of this name that 
is meant^ for the predicate Rabbi should, with Cod. de Rossi, be expunged. 
Tosefta. ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 182. 26, 533. 35 f., 632. 6. See in general, 
Derenbourg's Histoire, pp. 232-235). In the printed texts the father's 
name is frequently corrupted. The correct form is ^36<^D, or divided thus 
^2K ^D (as iu Cod, de Rossi 138, in the one passage in which it occurs in 
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23. Joseph Kabi/" son of Simon the high priest 

(61-62 A.D.), Antt. XX. 8. 11 ; comp. Bell. Jiid, 
vL 2. 2. 

24. Ananos the son of Ananos (62 A.D., for only three 

months), Aritt, xx. 9. 1. He was one of those 
who played a leading part during the first period 
of the Jewish war, but was subsequently put to 
death by the populace. Bell Jvd, ii. 20. 3, 22. 
1-2, iv. from 3. 7 to 5. 2 ; VUa, 38, 39, 44, 60."' 

25. Jesus the son of Damnaios (about 62-63 A.D.), 

ArUt XX. 9. 1. and 4 ; comp. Bell, Jvd. vi 2. 2. 

26. Jesus the son of Gamaliel (about 63-65 A.D.), 

Antt. XX. 9. 4, 7. In the course of the Jewish 
war he is frequently mentioned along with 
Ananos, whose fate he also shared, Bdl. Jud. iv. 
3. 9, 4. 3, 5. 2 ; Vita, 38, 41. According to 
Babbinical tradition, his wife, Martha, was of the 
house of Boethos."^ 

27. Matthias the son of Theophilos (65 flf. A.D.), Antt. 

XX. 9. 7 ; comp. Bell Jud. vL 2. 2."® 



the Mishna, viz. Para iii. 5). There is as near an approach to this as 
possible in the Greek form ^teifit, which is found in the manuscripts in one 
instance at least, viz. Antt. xx. 8. 8. 

^'^ In Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11, the surname is written Kufii ; in Zonoras, 
Annal. vi. 17, it is AeKufii (i.e. It KuQi) ; and in Joseph. Hypomnest. 
Keifins. The latter would correspond to Kamithos. 

^^^ For combinations with respect to this high priest, see Gnitz, Monatsschr. 
1881, pp. 66-62. 

*^® Mishna, Jebamoth vi. 4 : "If one happens to be betrothed to a widow,, 
and is subsequently appointed to the office of high priest, he is at liberty to | 
conduct her home as his bride. Thus Josua, son of Gamla, was betrothed to 
Martha the daughter of Boethos, and afterwards the king appointed him to 
be high priest ; and on the back of this he conducted Martha home as his 
bride.'' Our Josua, son of Gamala, is probably identical again with the 
Ben Gamala who, according to Joma iii. 9, ordered a golden urn to be 
made from which to draw the lots relating to the two he-goats on the great 
day of atonement. For further Rabbinical traditions regarding this per- 
sonage, see Derenbourg, p. 248 f . As to his services in the way of promoting 
education, see below, § 27, note 29. 

^^^ On this high priest, see also Gratz, Monatsschr. 1881, pp. 62-64. 
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(i) Appointed by the people during the war (67-68 A.D.) : — 
28. Phannias or Phineesos the son of Samuel, and oi* 
humble origin. Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 8 ; Anti, xx. 
10.*" 

Owing to the frequency with which those high priests were 
changed, the number of those who had ceased to hold ofl&ce 
was always something considerable. But, although they no 
longer discharged the active functions of the office, they still 
continued to occupy an important and influential position, as 
can still be shown with regard to several of them at least.*^ 
We know from the New Testament, for example, what an 
amount of influence the elder Ananos or Hannas (No. 1 0) had 
even as a retired high priest. The same may be said of his 
son Jonathan (No. 15), who, long after he had ceased to hold 
office, conducted an embassy, in the year 52 A.D., to the 
Syrian viceroy Umidius Quadratus. This latter then sent 
him to Eome to answer for certain disturbances that had taken 
place in Judaea ; and when he had got the matter settled in 
favour of the Jews, he took the opportunity of his being in 
Eome to request the emperor to send Felix as the new pro- 
curator. Then when Felix was found to be causing universal 
dissatisfaction in consequence of the way in which he was 
discharging the functions of his office, Jonathan took the liberty 
of reminding him of his duty, for doing which however he 
had to answer with his life.*** Another high priest, Ananias 
the son of Nedebaios (No. 21), ruled in Jerusalem almost like 
1 a despot after he had retired from offica Then the younger 
Ananas (No. 24) and Jesus the son of Gamaliel (No. 26), 
although no longer exercising the functions of the high-priest- 
hood, were found at the head of affairs in the earlier stage of 
the Jewish war. From all this it is evident that, though not 
actually in office, those men were by no means condemned to 

^^^ This, the last of the high priests, is also known to the Rabbinical 
traditions ; see Derenbourg, p. 269. His name in Hebrew was DilJ^fi* 
««2 For what follows, comp. Stud. w. Krit. 1872, p. 619 £F. 
'*^ The references to passages are to be foand above, passim. 
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political inaxjtivity. On the contrary, the oflBce was such that 
it imparted to the holder of it a character indeHbilis in virtue 
of which he retained, even after demitting it, a large portion 
of the rights and obligations of the ofl&ciating high priest,*** 
and of course the title of afyxtepev^ as weU, a title that, in 
Josephus, is accorded to the whole of the ex-high priests. \ 
Consequently wherever in the New Testament ap^iepel^ appear 
at the head of the Sanhedrim, we are to understand that 
those referred to are first and foremost the ex-high priests 
in question, inclusive at the same time of the one actually in 
office.^ 

But sometimes we read of certain other personages who are 
described as dp^tepet^;, and yet their names do not appear in 
the foregoing list. In the Acts (iv. 6) we have the following 
enumeration : "Avva^ 6 dp)(t€p€v^ koI Kald(f>af; Kal ^Ia)dvvrj<; 
Kal ^AxA^avhpo^ Kal oaot fjaav ix r^evov^ dp^tepariKOv. In a 
subsequent passage (xix. 14) mention is made of a high priest 
called Sceva with his seven sons. Josephus again mentions 
a certain Jesus, son of Sapphias, as being r&v apr)(jL€pe(ov iva^ 
also one Simon i^ dp^tepicov, who was still young at the time 
of the war, and consequently cannot be identical with Simon 

*^* Horajoth iii. 1-4. See, in particular, til 4 : " Between a high priest 
in office and one who has demitted it there is no more difference than 
between the young oxen on the great day of atonement and the tenth of an 
ephah. But both are equal to one another in respect of the service on the 
great day of atonement, in respect of the law requiring them to marry a 
maid ; both alike are forbidden to marry a widow, to defile themselves by 
contact with the dead bodies of blood relations, to let the hair grow long, 
to rend their garments, while their death (in the event of their being ^ 
mordered) has the effect of bringing back the murderer." The same points 
to some extent are also found in Megilla i. 9 and Makkoth iL 6. 

*** This is corroborated above all by the following passages, BeU, Jud, ii 
12. 6: To^; dpxtipug 'lu»ec0ny »eti ^ Avecifieiif ', Vita, 38: tovs dpx^tpiig" A¥%if(i» 
Kul 'lnvou¥ TO* rou TetfAu'hA'f BeU. Jud. iv. 3. 7 : o ytpcttrecros ruv dpx,iipi^if 
" Avetvos, Bell. Jvd. iv. 4. 3 : o fiir* "Ayecvov yipetireiros ru» ecpxap^^tf ^lr,ffQv;. 
Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 9 : o/ ^oxifienetrot ra» ecpxapi^^i Vetf^tO^i fiiv vUg *Iyiuovs^ 
^Aviifou Is "Aitetvoi. In the last three passages the dpxupiU Tuust have been 
high priests in the sense in which Ananos and Jesus were so, i.e. ex-high 
priests in the strict sense of the word. 

««« BeU. Jud. il 20. 4. 
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Kantheras (No. 1 7)/*^'^ and lastly, one Matthias, son of Boethos, 
TOP ap'^iepea or ix t&v dfy^iepeoDP.^^ Not one of those just 
mentioned is to be found in our list Besides there is many a 
high priest known to the Rabbinical traditions whose name 
does not appear there.*^^ This fact may perhaps be suflBciently 
accounted for by what we are now going to mention. 

Apropos of the irregular appointment of Phannias to the 
office of high priest, Josephus remarks,*'^ that the zealots, by 
acting as they did on this occasion, " had robbed of their im- 
portance those families from which in their order it had been the 
practice to select the high priests " (a/cvpa rh yivrj iroi'qaavTe: 
€^ &v Kara hLaho')(a^ oi ap')(^Lep€l^ aireheiKVVTo). Tht 'high' 
priestlwod vjould therefore seem to liavc been vested in a few 
privileged families. The truth is, one only requires to glance 
at the foregoing list in order to be convinced that the office 
was confined to only a few families. To the family of Phabi, 
for example, belong Jfos. 3, 11, 22; to the family of 
Boethos, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 17, 19, 26; to the family of 
Ananos (or Hannas), Nos. 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 24, 27; 
and to the family of Kamith, Jfos. 13, 20, 23. Leaving 
Ananel, a Babylonian of humble origin (No. 1), Aristobulus 
the last of the Asmonaeans (No. 2), and Phannias, the high 
priest of the revolution period (No. 28), out of account, there 
remain only five (Nos. 5, 6, 9, 21, 25) who cannot be proved 
to have belonged to one or other of those families, although it 
is still possible that they did so. Now when one considers 
how the high-priesthood was thus confined to a few families, 
and in what high estimation the office was held, it is not 
difficult to see that the mere fact of belonging to any one of 
the privileged families in question must of itself have been 
sufficient to confer special distinction upon a man. And 
hence we can understand how it should be that Josephus, in 
a certain passage in which he wishes to tell us particularly 
who of the notabilities were among those who went over to 

"7 Vita, 39. «68 BelL Jiid, iv. 9. 11, v. 13. 1, vL 2. 2. 

»«» See Stud. u. KrU. 1872, p. 639. ^^^ BelL Jud, iv. 3. 6. 
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the Eomans, enumerates the viol t&v ap^iepeoDv along with 
the ap^i€pw themselves.*^^ In the Mishna again, we find 
that on one occasion the " sons of the high priests " (D^?!!jb ^?3 
D\7i*i3) are quoted as authorities on certain points of matri- 
monial law, and that too without mentioning their names, 
seeing that the simple fact of their being high priests' sons 
stamped them as men of importance and authority.*" In 
another instance, we are informed that letters with unusually 
large seals had come " to the sons of the high priests " (D^ona ^3ni> 
D''^ia) from distant lands,*^^ from which we may again infer 
that these also enjoyed a certain reputation abroad. But they 
did not rest satisfied with the mere dignity of rank ; so far 
from that, the members of those high-priestly families also 
played a prominent part in public aflTairs. According to Acts 
iv. 6, among those who had seats and a right to speak and 
vote in the Sanhedrim were oaoi ^aav ix yevov^ ap'x^tepa- 
TiKov, where, from all that has been already stated, it is 
certain that the 761/09 ap^ieparuKov can only refer to the 
privileged families now in question. Now, if the members of 
the high-priestly families occupied so distinguished a position, 
it is quite conceivable that the designation ap')(iepei<; would 
come to be used in a more comprehensive sense so as to 
include them as well. That this is what actually took place 
may be seen, to say nothing of all that has been previously 
advanced, from the passage in Josephus mentioned above, 
where after recording the fact that two high priests and eight 
high priests' sons were among those who went over to the 
Eomans, he proceeds to include these two categories under the 
common designation of ap^iepeh,^^^ This will also serve to 
account for the circumstance of high priests being sometimes 
mentioned that are not to be found in our list. 

•^'71 Bell Jud. vi. 2. 2. «" Kethuboth xiiL 1-2. «'« Ohaloth xvii. 5. 

^^* Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 2: 'fly rtrcty dpjctfpfls f^iv ^litoinxoi rt k»1 'lyivovgj viol 
^' oipjCtsp^^ff T^i'^ A^cy ^ IfTfActii'Kou rov KetparofiyiBiifTog kit Kvpiitfi, kuI roD 
'MutBiov riwecptif xetl tt; iripcu MeiT0iov vcttg, hetbpetg fitrd rvi¥ raiu varpoi 
dxahsieiity Q¥ 6 rou Vtupet ^tpc6Hf eiTrix,rft¥f ainf rpnh vlotg, us vpatiprrrett. 
TioKkol if Ktii ray AkKuv ivyitav roig »px**p*vfft vvfAfim^aKamo. 
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Consequently the high priests that, in the New Testament 
as well as in Josephus,*'* appear as leading personages would 
consist, in the first instance, of the high priests properly so 
called, ie. the one actually in office and those who had 
previously been so, and then, of the members of those 
privileged families from which the high priests were taken. 
In the days of Eoman rule they were at the head of the 
Sanhedrim and of the native government generally, and 
although the majority of them were unquestionably men of 
Sadducaean tendencies, yet in the actual conduct of affairs 
they bowed, however reluctantly, to the wishes of the Pharisees 
(see above, p. 154). 

«r« Especially in the section, BeU, Jud. il li-17 
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was essentially determined by the direction given to it by 
two equally influential classes, viz. the priests on the one 
hand and the scribes on the other. During the centuries 
immediately following the exile and till far on into the Greek 
era, it was, in the first instance, the influence of the priests 
that was predominant. It was they who had been instru- 
mental in organizing the new community ; it was from them 
that the law had emanated ; and to their hands had been 
entrusted the direction, not only of the material, but also of 
the spiritual affairs of the whole body of the people. But 
although originally it was they who were specially versed in 
the law and were looked upon as its authoritative interpreters, 
yet by and by there gradually grew up alongside of them an 
independent order of doctors or men learned in the law. 
And the importance and influence of these latter would 
necessarily go on increasing in proportion as the priests grew 
less and less zealous for the law of their fathers on the one 
hand, and as the law itself came to acquire a greater value 
and significance in the estimation of the people on the other. 
This was the case more particularly after the Maccabaean 
wars of independence. Ever since then the scribes got the 
spiritual superintendence of the people more and more into 
their own hands. And so the age of the priests was succeeded 
by that of the scribes (comp. Eeuss, GeschicMe der heiligen 
Schriftcn A, TJs). This however is not to be understood as 
implying that the priests had now lost all their influence. 
Politically and socially they still occupied the foremost place 
quite as much as ever they did. It is true the scribes had 
now come to be recognised as the teachers of the people. 
But, in virtue of their political standing, in virtue of the 
powerful resources at their command, and, lastly and above 
all, in virtue of their sacred prerogatives — for, inasmuch as 
they enjoyed the exclusive right of offering Israel's sacrifices 
to God, their intervention was necessary to the fulfilment of 
his religious duties in the case of every member of the com- 
munity, — ^in virtue of all this, we say, the priests still 
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continued to have an extraordinary significance for the life of 
the nation. 

Now this significance of theirs was due mainly to the 
simple fact that they constituted a distinct order, possessing 
the exclusive right to offer the people's sacrifices to God. 
According to the legislation of the Pentateuch, which had 
been regarded as absolutely binding ever since the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, " the sons of Aaron " were alone entitled 
to take part in the sacrificial vxyrshi'p} The priesthood was 
therefore a fraternity fenced round with irremovable barriers, 
for they had been fixed for ever by natural descent. No one 
could possibly be admitted to this order who did not belong 
to it by birth ; nor could any one be excluded from it whose 
legitimate birth entitled him to admission. Now this order, 
so rigidly exclusive in its character, was in possession of the 
highest privilege that can well be conceived of, the privilege 
namely of offering to God all the sacrifices of the nation at 
large, and of every individual member of the community. 
This circumstance alone could not but be calculated to invest 
the priesthood with a vast amount of influence and authority, 
all the more that civil life was intertwined, in such an end- 
less variety of ways, with the religious observances.^ But, in 
addition to this, there was the fact, that ever since the 
Deuteronomic legislation came into force in the time of Josiah 

^ See in particular, Ex. xxviii.-xxix. ; Lev. viii.-x. ; Num. xvi.-xviii. I 
should observe here that the following view is based on the assumption 
that the so-called priestly code, i.e. the bulk of the laws in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers, belongs to a later date than Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel. This, as it appears to me. has been clearly demonstrated by the 
more recent criticism of the Pentateuch. The legislation of the priestly 
code evidently represents, in all its leading features, a later stage of develop- 
ment than Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. The two latter books would be 
simply unintelligible were we to suppose that their authors wrote them 
with the priestly code already lying before them. 

^ There were, for example, numerous points in matrimonial law and 
medical jurisprudence that could only be settled by having recourse to the 
priests ; see Num. v. 11-31 (the procedure in the case of the woman 
suspected of adultery) ; Lev. xiiL, xiv. ; Deut xxiv. 8, 9 (procedure in the 
case of leprosy). 

DIV. II. VOL. I. 
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(about 630 B.C.), it was declared to be unlawful to ofifer 
sacrifices anywhere but in Jerusalem, the wlwle worship being 
concentrated in its sole and only legitimate sanctuary. Conse- 
quently all the various ofiferings from every quarter of the 
land flowed into Jerusalem and met at this one common 
centre of worship, the result being that the priests that 
officiated within it came to acquire great power and wealth. 
Moreover, this centralization of the worship had the additional 
effect of uniting all the members of the priesthood into one 
firmly compacted body. 

From what has just been said it follows, as matter of course, 
that the primary requisite in a priest was evident of his pedi- 
gree. On this the greatest possible stress was laid. The 
person who failed to produce it could claim no title what- 
ever to the rights and privileges of the priesthood. Even so 
far back as the time when the first of the exiles returned 
under Zerubbabel, certain priestly families were debarred 
from the sacred office because they could not produce their 
genealogical registers.** On the other hand, Josephus assures 
us, with regard to his own case, that he found his pedigree 
recorded " in the public archives." ^^ Consequently the 
family registers would appear to have had the character of 
public records on account of their importance for the com- 
munity at laige. 

With the view of keeping the blood of the priestly stock as 
pure as possible, there were also certain regulations prescribed 
with regard to Tnarriage. According to the law given in Lev. 
xxi. 7, 8, a priest was forbidden to marry a prostitute, or a 
deflowered maid, or a woman put away from her husband ; 
consequently he could only choose an undefiled virgin or 
widow, and of course even then only such as were of Israelitish 
origin.* At the same time there was no caste-like restriction 

»a Ezra ii. 61-63 =Neh. vii. 63-65. 

*^ Joseph. VitOy 1 : riv ftiv ovv rov yhovg vifAuy ^tot^oxiv^ a; h rctlg 
^TflfAttaittti Oi'hTOtg dtfuyiypxf^fAiifviv ivpoy^ ovra 'TTupUTthf/.oit. 

* Joseph, contra Apion. i. 7: ht yup rov f>csri)coyT» riis Upavvym §5 
6ftos0yous yvyaiKog vathoTOiuvBeii, 
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forbidding them to marry any but the daughters of priests. 
Nor were these regulations in any way relaxed in later times, 
for so far from that they came to be but the more sharply 
defined.^ We find, for example, that a chaluza, i,e, a widow 
whom her brother-in-law declined to marry (according to the 
law regarding levirate marriage), was also to be treated as one 
"who had been put away from her husband."^ Again a 
priest was forbidden to many a woman who had been taken 
captive in war as being a person that might well be suspected 
of having been violated.' Then, if a priest was already 
without children, he was forbidden, in marrying again, to 
marry a woman who was " incapable ; " * but, in any case, he 
was never to choose a female proselyte or emancipated slave ; 
nor the daughter of a man who had been formerly a slave, 
except in those cases in which the mother happened to be 
of Israelitish extraction.® The regulations were still more 
stringent in the case of the high priest. He was not allowed 
to marry even a widow, but only an undefiled virgin (Lev. 
xxi. 13—15). This, like the former regulations, was also 
enforced and rendered yet more precise in later times.^® In 

* See in general, Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. sec. viii.-xi. (ed. Mang. 
ii. 228 f.). Joseph. Antt. iii. 12. 2. The Rabbinical prescriptions as given 
in Selden, De succesnione in j^outificatum, ii. 2, 3 ; Ibid. Uxor Ebraica, i. 7. 
Wagenseil's note to Sola iv. 1 (in Surenhusius' Mishna, iii. 230 if.). 
Ugolini, Thesaurus^ vol. xiii. col. 911 ff. 

® Soia iv. 1, viii. 3 ; Makkoth iii. 1. Targum of Jonathan, Sifra and 
Pesikta to Lev. xxi. 7, as given in Ugolini, ut supra, 

^ Joseph. Anti. iii. 12. 2 ; contra Apion, i. 7 ; Antt, xiii. 10. 5, Jin, 
(account of John Hyrcanus). According to Kethuhoth ii. 9, even priests' 
^vives that had been found in a town captured by the enemy were debarred 
from any further conjugal intercourse with their husbands, unless it could 
be shown by satisfactory evidence that they had not been violated. 

^ Jelamoth vL 5. 

^ Never a female proselyte or emancipated slave, Jebamoth vL 6. With 
regard to the daughters, see Bikhirim i. 5. Rabbi Elieser ben Jakob says '. 
*' A priest is never to marry the daughter of a proselyte except when her 
mother happens to be of Israel." This is no less applicable to the daughters 
of emancipated slaves. Even in the tenth generation it is lawful only 
where the mother is of Israelitish origin. 

^^ Philo, Dc monarchia, u, 9. Joseph. Antt, iiL 12. 2. Jebamoth vi. 4 : ** A 
high priest mus^ not marry a widow, whether she has become Bach subse- 
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affirming, as he does, that the high priest could only many a 
virgin belonging to a priestly family," Philo states what is 
at variance at once with the text of Leviticus and the later 
standpoint of the law, from both of which it is evident that 
it was permissible for the high priest to marry any Israelitish 
virgin, no matter to what family she might belong. Possibly 
Philo's view may have been suggested to him by the terms of 
the passage in Leviticus as it stands in the Septuagint,^^ per- 
haps also by actual practice, or, it may be, by both combined. 
The regulation in Ezekiel (xliv. 22), to the effect that a priest 
\ was only to marry a virgin, or the widow of a priest, found 
no place in the law as subsequently developed. Considering 
the great importance that was attached to the strict observ- 
ance of those regulations, a priest on the occasion of his 
marriage was, of course, required to furnish precise evidence 
of his wife's pedigree. Josephus has described at length the 
very careful way in which this was gone about,^* while in the 

(^ucDt to her betrothal or subsequent to her actual marriage. Nor is he at 
liberty to choose as a wife a woman already perfectly marriageable, liabbi 
£lie8er and Rabbi Simon regard a marriageable woman as allowable. Nor 
is he to marry one that has been injured by an accident.*' According to 
Philo, De monarchia, ii. 9, Jin., the high priest was on no account to marry 
one that had been previously betrothed. Comp. Ritter's Philo und die 
Ilalacha (1879), p. 72. Lundius, Die alien judischen Heiligthiimer, book 
iii. chap. xix. 

^^ Philo, De monarchia, ii. 11 : -rpoara^us r^ f^iif dp'^apst fA^eca^eti ftij f^touov 
fioyoy yv^ettKU 'x-up$ivo»t dT^y^u xetl Mpnuv g£ Itpfup, 

^'^ In the Septuagint, Lev. xxi. 13 runs thus : olros yuyutxet 'x-»p$iuop Ix 
\ Itou yiyovg ttvroif "hvr^irott, there being nothing in the Hebrew text 
I corresponding to the words gx toD yivovg etvrov, Comp. Ritter's Philo und 
; die Halacha, p. 72 f. 

^^ Apion, i. 7. From what is there said one must necessarily assume 
that surely there were a great many families that were in possession of 
genealogical registers. Comp. in addition, the copious lists in the Books of 
Ezra and Nehcmiah ; and farther, the indications of the existence of such 
registers to be met with in the New Testament, Matt. i. If.; Luke ii. 36, 
iii. 23 ff. ; Acts xiii. 21 ; Rom. xi. 1 ; Phil. iii. 6. Also Mishna, Jeha- 
moth iv. 13 ; Taanith iv. 5. Euseb. Hht. eccl. i. 7= Jul. African. Epist. ad 
Ariatidem (in Routh^s Reliquiae sacrae, ii. 228 ff., and Spitta, Der Brief des 
Julim Africanus an Aristides, 1877). Winer's Realworterh, ii. 516-518; 
Herzfeld's Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, i. 378-387 Wieseler's Beitrage zur 
richtigen Wurdigung der Evangelkn (1869), p. 133 ff. Holtzmann in 
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Mislina it is prescribed how far back the evidence is to 
extend/* and in what cases it may be dispensed with.^^ 

Those regulations with regard to marriage are undoubtedly 
based upon the idea that the priesthood is a sacred order. 
The same idea has been further embodied in yet other 
prescriptions. According to the law (Num. xix.), every one 
was defiled who came in contact with a dead body, nay who 
even entered a house in which such body happened to be 
lying ; but as for the priests, they were forbidden to approach 
a corpse or to take pai't in the funeral obsequies, the 
prohibition being absolute in the case of the high priest, 
while in the case of the ordinary priests, the only exception 
was in favour of very near blood relations : parents, children, 
and brothers or sisters (Lev. xxi. 1—4, 11-12; Ezek. xliv. 
25-27). It would seem that the priest was not even at 
liberty to mourn for his own wife. Or are we to understand, 
although it is not expressly stated, that she is intended, as 
matter of course, to be included among the exceptions ?^^ In 

Schenkers Bihelkx. ii. 425-430. Hamburger's Real-EnCy 2nd part, art. 
** Genealogie." 

'* Kiddushin iv. 4 : ** When a priest wants to marry the daughter of a 
priest, he must go back and find evidence with regard to four generations of 
mothers, and therefore, strictly speaking, with regard to eight mothers./ 
These are, her own mother and her mother's mother ; the mother of her 
maternal grandfather and her mother again ; the mother of her father and 
her mother ; the mother of her paternal grandfather and her mother again. 
If, on the other hand, the woman he wants to marry be simply a daufjhtcr 
of Led or of Israel, he must go back a step farther.'* 

1^ Kiddushin iv. 5 : *^ It is un necessary to search back in the case of a 
priest who has ministered at the altar, or of a Levite who has sung in the 
choir, or of a member of the Sanhedrim. As a rule, all those whose 
ancestors are well known to have been public officials or almoners, are 
at liberty to marry one belonging to a priestly family without further 
inquiry." 

^^ According to the usual interpretation of the text of Lev. xxi. 4 as we 
now have it, the mourning of the priest for his wife would seem to be even 
expressly forbidden. Although, in this instance, both exposition and t«xt 
are exceedingly doubtful (see Dillmann's note on the passage), still the fact 
remains that the wife is not mentioned as one of the exceptions. Nor is 
she mentioned as such either by Philo, De monarchia, iL 12, or by Joeephus, 
Antt, uL 12. 2. The Kabbinical writers, on the other hand, regard the 
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no case whatever was a priest to indulge in any token of 
grief calculated to disfigure the person, such as shaving the 
head or lacerating the body (Lev. xxi. 5, 6 ; comp. Ezek. 
xliv. 20), nor was the high priest to uncover his head and 
rend his garments (Lev. xxi. 10 ; comp. x. 6, 7).^^* 

Then again it was essential to the sacred character attaching 
to a priest, that he should be totally free frovi every sort of 
physical defect. If any one had a bodily defect of any kind 
about him, no matter though he belonged to the "sons of 
Aaron," he was thereby disqualified from officiating as a priest. 
The various kinds of defects are already enumerated with 
pretty considerable detail in the law as found in Leviticus 
(xxi. 16—23). And, as was to be expected, this too is 
one of those points on which a later age has exercised its 
ingenuity in the way of being minutely and painfully specific. 
^ It has been calculated that the number of bodily defects that 
^ disqualified a man for the office of the priesthood amount in 
p^ all to 142." At the same time however the priests who, for 
the reason now in question, were debarred from exercising 
any of the functions of the priesthood, were entitled to a 
share of the emoluments as well as the others, for they too * 
belonged to the ordo}^ 

There is nothing prescribed in the law as to the a^e at 
which a priest was to be allowed to enter upon the duties of 
his office. Perhaps we may venture to assume that it must 

1")KB^ of Lev. xxi. 2 as referring to her, while they understand xxi. 4 of the 

•• • ■ 

act of mourning for an illegitimate wife. Sec the passages from the Targum 
of Jonathan and Sifra in Ugolini, xiil 929 ff. For the subject generally, 
consult besides, Oehler, xii. 176 f. 

^^ Comp. besides, Lundius, Die alten JUdischen HeiligthUmer, book iiL 
chap. 20. 

^^ Haneberg, Die religiosen AlterthUmer der Bibel, p. 532. See in general, 
Philo, De monarchiay IL 5. Joseph. Antt. iii. 12. 2. Mishna, Bechoroth vii. 
Selden, De successione in pontijicatum Ebr. ii. 5. Carpzov, Apparatus 
historicO'Criticiis, pp. 89-94. Ugolini, xiii. 897 ff. Haneberg, p. 631 f. 
Oehler, xii. 176. For parallels from heathen antiquity, see the Knobel- 
Dillmann Excget. Handb, zu Exodus und Leviticus, p. 608. 

^^ Lev. xxi. 22, Philo, De monarchia^ ii. 13. Joseph. Antt, iii. 12. 2 ; 
BelL Jud, V. 6. 7. Mishna, Sebachim xii. 1 ; Mcnachoth xiiL 10, fn. 
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have been the same as that at which the Levites entered upon 
theirs. Yet even this latter is given differently in dilBferent 
parts of the Old Testament.^^ The Rabbinical tradition states 
that a priest was duly qualified for his duties as soon as the 
first signs of manhood made their appearance, but that he . 
was not actually installed till he was twenty years of age.^® 

And now when all the requirements to which we have 
referred were found to be satisfied, and when his fitness had 
been duly established to the satisfaction of the Sanhedrim,^^ 
the priest was set apart to his office by a special act of 
consecration. According to the leading passage in the law 
bearing on this matter, viz. Ex. xxix. = Lev. viii., this solemn 
act consisted of three parts : (1) the washing of the body with 
water, (2) the putting on of the sacred vestments, and (3) a 
series of sacrifices the offering of which was accompanied with 
further ceremonies of a partly special kind, viz. the anointing 
of various parts of the body with blood, the sprinkling of the 
person and the garments with oil and blood, the " filling of 
the hands," ix, the taking of certain portions of the victims and 
laying them upon the hands of the priest with the view of 
indicating thereby his future duties and rights. In several 
other passages (Ex. xxviii. 41, xxx. 30, xl. 12-15 ; Lev. vii. 36, 
X. 7 ; Num. iii. 3) there is superadded to these the pouring 
of ointment upon the head, an act which, according to the 
leading passage on the subject, was observed, and that as a 
mark of distinction, solely in the case of the high priest" 
The whole ceremony extended over seven days (Ex. xxix. 
35 ff.; Lev. viii. 33 flf.). How it fared with this ceremony at 
a later period has been, so far as several of its details are 

19 In Num. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47, 1 Chron. xxiii. 3, it is stated to be 
the thirtieth, in Num. viii. 23-26 the twenty-fifth, and in Ezra iii. 8, 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 24, 27, 2 Chron. xxxi. 17, the twentieth year. 

2<> See the passage from Sifra (=Bab. ChuUin 24b) in Selden, De succes' 
sione, ii. 4, and Ugolini, Thes, xiii. 927. 

^1 Middoth V. >/. 

22 On this point, see Wellhausen, Jahrh.f. deuische TlieoL 1877, p. 412 f. 
Dillmann's Exeget. Handbuch, note on Lev. viii. 12. 
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concenied, a matter of some dispute.^ It is probable that the 
pouring of oil upon the head continued to be retained as a 
mark of distinction in the case of the high priest.** 

As the priests were so numerous it was simply impossible 
that they could all officiate at the same time. It was there- 
fore necessary to have an arrangement according to which 
they could do so in regular rotation. With a view to this 
the whole body^of the priests was divided into twenty-four 
^ ' families, QjL£cmTsesof^ service?^ The account of the origin and 
organization of those twenty-four courses of service as given 
by the Eabbinical tradition is as follows : ^^ " Four courses of 
service (nhOKip) came back from the exile, viz. : Jedaiah, 

2^ See in general, Selden, Be successione, iL 8, 9. Ugolini, Thesaurus, xiii. 
pp. 434 ff., 476-548. Biihr, SymboUk des mosaischen Cultus, ii. 165 fF. 
Winer's Realworterb., art. ** Priesterweihe." Oehler in Herzo^'s Real- 
Encycl., vol. xiii. pp. 178-180. Haneberg, pp. 526-531. According to 
some, the newly admitted priest was only required to offer the meat-ofifering 
prescribed in Lev. vi. 12 ff. But this is utterly incredible, and is based 
upon a pure misapprehension of the Rabbinical passages, which undoubtedly 
require that the newly admitted (therefore newly consecrated) priest should, 
in the first instance, offer this sacrifice for himself before offering any 
other. See the passages in Ugolini, xiii. 546 f., and comp., in addition, 
Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen Exegese, etc. (1851) p. 143. 
No further light is thrown upon the matter by Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 16-18, 
and Joseph. Antt, iii. 8. 6, as they simply reproduce Ex. xxix.=Lcv. 

■ • • 

vui. 

2* Comp. Wellhausen, Jahrb, /. deutscTui TheoL 1877, p. 412. But it 
would appear that, in the latter days of the temple, the high priest himself 
was no longer (or not always?) anointed, for the Mishna knows of other 
liigh priests, who in contradistinction to the anointed ones had been 
introduced to their office through the ceremony of investing with the 
sacred garments. See in particular, Horajoth iii. 4. But be this as it 
may, there is at all events no truth in the view of Maimonides, that the 
anointing had been discontinued ever since the exile. 

25 On this see Lightfoot, Mhrnteriam templi, chap. vL {Opp* i. pp. 691- 
694). Idem, Harmonia evangelistarunij note on Luke L 5 {0pp. i. 258 ff.). 
Idem, Horae hebraicaCj note on Luke i. 5 (0pp. ii. 486 ff.). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 100-102. Ugolini, TJicsanniSy vol. xiii. 
col. 872 ff. Herzfeld, GescMchte des Volkes Jisrael^ i. p. 387 ff. Bertheau, 
Exegetisches Handbuch zu Ezra, Nehemia und Ester (1862), pp. 228-230. 
Oehler in Herzog's Real-Encycl^ 1st ed. vol. xii. pp. 182-186. Haneberg, 
Die religioscn AUerthiimer der Bibel^ p. 555 ff. Graf in Merx* xirchiv, i. p. 
225 f. 

^^ Jer. Taanith iv. fol 68, and as being substantially to the same effect, 

i 
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Harim, Pashur, and Immer Then the prophets that 

were among them arose and made twenty-four lots and put 
them into an urn. And Jedaiah came and drew five lots, 
which, including himself, would therefore make six. And 
Harim came and drew five lots, which, including himself, 
would therefore make six. And Pashur came and drew five 
lots, which, including himself, would therefore make six. 
And Immer came and drew five lots, which, including him- 
self, would therefore make six And heads of the 

courses of service (nhOK^ "•t^S'j) were appointed. And the ' ^ 
courses were divided into houses (^li3^5 ""ria). And there were - 
courses consisting of five, six, seven, eight, or nine houses. In 
a course consisting of Jive houses, three of them had to serve 
one day each, while the remaining two had to serve two days 
each ; in a course consisting of six houses, five of them had 
to serve one day each, while one had to serve two days ; 
where it consisted of seven, each served one day ; of eight, six 
served one day each and two served simultaneously the 
remaining day ; of nhie, five served one day each and four 
served simultaneously during two days." It is true that 
what is here stated regarding the origin (or, according to the 
Talmud, the restoration) of the twenty-four courses of service 
cannot be said to possess the value of an independent tradition, 
that, on the contrary, it is based merely upon inferences from 
certain facts that are mentioned elsewhere. Yet it has so far 
hit the mark as substantially to represent the actual state of 
the case. For there returned from the exile, along with 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, four families of priests, viz. : the 
children of Jedaiah, Immer, Pasliur, and Harim, numbering in 
all 4289 (Ezra ii. 36-39 = Neh. vii. 39-42).2«» Further, that 

Tosefta, Taanith ii. (both passages in Ilebrcw and Latin being given 
in Ugolini, vol. xiii. p. 87 G ff.) ; partly also Bah, Arachin 12^, comp. 
Herzfcid, i. 393. In the above quotation I follow the text of Jer, Taanit\ 
only with a few abridgments here and there. 

-^"* The accuracy of the alleged numbers, so far as the time of Zerubbabel 
is concerned, has been questioned by Stade (TheoL Literaturzeitung, 1884, 
218, in the notice by Smend, Die Listen der Backer Eura und Nehemid, 
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these four families comprised the whole body of the priesthood at 
the time of Ezra's arrival, and therefore some eighty years after- 
wards as well, is evident from Ezra x. 18-22. But, along with 
these mention is also made, as early as the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua (Neh. xii. 1-7), of twenty-two classes of priests, 
with a corresponding number of " heads " (D"»in3n "»B'«")). And 
those same classes or divisions are also further met with in 
the time of Joshua's successor, Joiakim the high priest 
(Neh. xii. 12-21).^ It is evident therefore that the four 
families were subdivided into twenty-two classes. Then it is 
substantially the same arrangement that is still to be met with 
in the time of Ezra. When this latter arrived with a fresh 
band of exiles, he brought along with him two more priestly 
families (Ezra viii. 2) ^^ and added them to the four that were 
already in the country (Ezra x. 18-22). But we find that 
shortly after, the number of classes was once more almost the 
same as it had been in Zerubbabers time, namely twenty-one, 
as may be seen from the list given in Neh. x. 3—9. However, 
only fourteen of the names mentioned in this latter passage 
are to be found in the two earlier lists (Neh. xii. 1-7, 
12-21), all the rest being different. Consequently the 
organization of the divisions must, in the meanwhile, have 
undergone certain alterations of one kind or another, as would 
no doubt be deemed necessary on account of a fresh accession 

1881). Besides the objections advanced by this writer, there is the further 
fact that, according to pseudo-Hecataeus, who belongs to the commence- 
ment of the Hellenistic period, the nmnber of Jewish priests amomitcd in 
all to only 1500 (Joseph, contra Apion, i. 22, ed. Bekker, p. 202 : Kuiroi 
o/ 'xreiyri; itpu( rap ^lov^uiav, 0/ r^v ZtxetTViP ra» ytuofAivuv Xu,uliei»ouris x«i 
ret KOitfoi ^toiKOvmrtSt 'mpt ;(/X/ot/; fJLeLhttrru. Kctl vsyrecKotriovs ilaiv). May it 
not be that the women and children are to be understood as included in the 
above 4289 ? So far as our purpose is concerned this question may here 
be left an open one. 

*^ In the second list only one of the names belonging to the first 
(Chattusch) is wanting. The remaining twenty-one names are all identi- 
cally the same in both, as is clearly evident notwithstanding the numerous 
inaccuracies of the text Comp. Bertheau^s note on Neh. xii. 12. 

'^^ For the names Gershom and Daniel mentioned in this passage are the 
names of priestly families ; see Bertheau's note on it. 
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of priestly families having been brought by Ezra, and for other 
reasons besides. However, under the new order of things the 
number of divisions remained the same as before and so 
continued, substantially at least, on through succeeding ages. 
In the time of the author of Chronicles, who traces back the 
arrangement that existed in his day to the time of David, the 
number of the divisions amounted to twenty-four (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7-18). It is true that, in the catalogue of names 
furnished by this writer, scarcely more than a third of those 
in the earlier lists are to be found. That being so, we are 
bound to assume that, in the meanwhile, important changes 
must have taken place, always supposing that our author has 
not drawn somewhat upon his own imagination for a number 
of the names attributed to the time of David. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that, from that point onwards, the division 
into twenty-four classes continued to subsist without any altera- 
tian whatever. For we learn on the express testimony of 
Josephus, that it was still maintained in his own day,^ to 
say nothing of the fact that some of the names of the division 
continued to be occasionally mentioned (Joiarib, 1 Mace. iL 1 ; 
Abia, Luke i. 5).^^ It is somewhat strange that, in a passage 
in his contra Apioium, — a passage, however, that has come 
down to us only in a Latin version, — Josephus should be 
found speaking of four families or divisions {trihvs) of the 
priests.^^ One might perhaps be disposed to think that here 

^ Antt, vii. 14. 7 : ^ttfcsivtv oinro: 6 fttptaf^o; »XP* '''^S ai/xtpov iifcipug, 
Vita^ 1 : Sfcol S' ov fiovou f J ispiity sari to ysvo;, ei'h'heii kclI Ik rijs rrpcrryi; 
t(pTHfjt.tpihos rav tiKOfftrsaTocpau (xoXX^ hi kocv rovrtfi Otx(popct)y kuI rau h 
retvTf) ^v'hasf €k riig dpiaryic. Comp. besides, Taauith iv. 2 ; Sukka v. 6-8, 
and the commentaries thereon. 

^^ Joiarib and Jcdaiah are also mentioned, Baba kamma ix. 12. The 
division Joiarib is the one that is said to have been officiating when the 
temple was destroyed, Bab, Taanith 29*, in Derenbourg's Eistoire de la 
Palestine, p. 291. The division or course of Biiga is mentioned in Sukku 
V. 8. 

^^ Contra Apion. ii. 8 (ed. Bekker, pp. 239, 20fif.): Licet enim sint iribus 
quattuor sacerdotum^ et harum tribuum singulae habeant hominum plus quam 
quinque milia, lit tamen observatio particulariter per dies certos; et hia 
transactis alii succcdentes ad sacrificia veniunt, etc. 
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the historian had in view the four families that returned with 
Zerubbabel. But as the context shows that he is clearly 
referring to the courses of service, there is nothing for it but 
to assume that the text has been corrupted, and that for four 
we ought to substitute twenty-four. (jTor can it be said that 
■this view is at once disposed of by the circumstance that 
Josephus alleges that the number in each division amounted 
to over 5000 souls. For it is probable that this number 
included the Levites (who were also divided into twenty-four 
divisions, ever}' division of the priests having its corresponding 
division of Levites), and perhaps women and children as well ; 
besides, we know only too well that one cannot depemLa great 

/ deal on Josephus in the matter of Tinnihfirg^j 

Each of the twenty-four main divisions was in turn broken 
up into a number of sub-divisions. If we may trust the 
Talmudic tradition quoted above (p. 182), the number of 

\ those sub-divisions ranged from five to nine for each main 
division. The main divisions were known either under the 
general designation of nippno (divisions, so 1 Chron. xxviiL 
13, 21 ; 2 Chron. viii. 14, xxiii. 8, xxxi. 2, 15, 16), or, in so 
far as they were made up of the members of one family, they 
were called nb« n"»3 (houses of their fathers, so 1 Chron. xxiv. 
4, 6), or, in so far as they had the services of the temple to 
attend to, they were described as n1")DB^ (watches, so Neh. xiii. 
30 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 16). As regards the sub-divisions, for our 
knowledge of which we are indebted solely to the testimony 
of post-Biblical literature, they are known by the designation 
of ni3K "•na. And so now it had become the regular practice 
. to distinguish the two by calling the Tnain division a "^OK^b and 
\J I the s^iJb'division a 3&f J^^?.^ At the same time this distinction 
is not necessarily involved in the signification of the words 

32 This difltiDction is specially noticeable in Taanith ii. 6, 7. Comp. 
further the passage quoted above, p. 182 ; also Jer. Horajoth iii. fol. 48^ ; 
and Tosefta, Horajoth^ Jin., where it is stated that a ")iot5^ E^KI is higher in 
point of rank than a 3t< JV2 B'KI. Again, IDE^JO is also met with in Snkka 
V. 6-8, Taanith iv. 2, and Tamid v. 1, undoubtedly in the sense of ** main 
divLjion," or " division for a week's service." But it is also to be similarly 
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themselves. For as ■^lDt^^D may mean any division for service, 
80 3K n"»3, on the other hand, may mean any body composed of 
the members of the same family, no matter whether they 
consist of few persons or of many.^ Accordingly, as we have 
just remarked, the author of the Book of Chronicles is still 
found to be making use of nUK JT2 (in Neh. xii. 12 shortened 
into nUK) as one of his expressions for denoting the main 
divisions or courses. But it would appear that somewhat later 
the distinction referred to above came to be rigidly observed. 
In Greek the term for one of the main divisions is irarpid or 
€<l>r)fi€pui or i<l>Tjfi€pi<:f and for one of the sub-divisions ^uX?;.^ 
Then each of the divisions, the principal and subordinate 
ones alike, was presided over by a head. In the Old Testa- 
ment the heads of the main divisions are designated D^IK' 
(princes)^ or D^K'Kn (heads).^ At a subsequent period this 
latter ("itDB^n ^m) seems to have become the current designa- 
tion, just as 3K n"»3 ^HD ^^ came to be the one regularly employed 
to denote the head of a sub-division. Then, besides these,! 
we sometimes come across the term "elders" in this connection, | 
the niiHD ••3pr and the 3K n''2 '^^pi^^ 

understood in Bikkurim iii. 12 ; Jehamoth xi. 7, Jin, ; Doha kamma ix. 12 ; 
Temura iii. 4, and Para iii. fit. 3X JT^^, on the other hand, occurs in the 
sense of a sub-division or a division for one day's service, in Joma iii. 9, 
iv. 1 ; Tamid i. 1 ; Middoth i. 8. 

^5 See Knobel-Dillmann, Exegetisclies Ilandbuch, note on Ex. vi. 14 (p. 58). 

^* 'TTurptu^ Joseph. Antt. vii. 14. 7 ; e(py}fAiptct, Luke L 5, 8 ; l^nfAtpig and 
Ct/X^, Joseph. Vita, 1 (see the quotation given above, note 1^9). We find 
mention made of a ^t/X»j 'Ev/«;c«'f* in Joseph. BelL Jud. iv. 3. 8. 

'^ D^^nbn ^ntJ^, Ezra viii. 24, 29, x. 5 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14. t^Hp nb, i 

1 Chron. xxiv. 5. That those qv^'^ are identical with the ni3K ^^Kl ^^1 ' 

• T T •• T 

be seen, above all, from 1 Chron. xv. 4-12, where both expressions are 
employed, as being perfectly synonymous, to denote the heads of the 
Levitical divisions. 

^^ nUK-nnb D^Cy«1, 1 Chron. xxiv. 4. nUKH "•B'«1, Neh. xii. 12; 
1 Chron. xxiv. 6. Comp. also Neh. xi. 18, xii. 7. 

^' IDK^n B^KI and 3t< nu K'KI, Tosefta, HoraJoth,fin.y ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 476 ; and Jer. Ilorajoth iii. fol. 48^ (the latter passage being given in 
Ugolini, Thesaurus, xiiL 870). "iDB^n B^feC") also in the passage quoted 
above, p. 182. 3fec n"»3 l^•K•^, Joma iii. 9, iv. 1. 

^® naina ^:pTi Joma l 5. 3t< rV'a ^Opt, Tamid i. 1 ; Middoth L 8. 
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The importance and infiiLcncc of the various divisions was by 
no means alike. Notwithstanding their formal equality, in so 
far as they all took part in the services of the sanctuary in 
regular rotation, still those divisions, from the members of 
which high priests or other influential functionaries were 
selected, could not f«dl to acquire, in consequence, a greater 
amount of influence and importance. Hence we can quite 
believe that, as Josephus assures ns, it was regarded as a great 
advantage to belong to the first of the twenty-four classes,^ i,e. 
to the class Joiarib, which had the honour of contributing the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests.**^ Then we find that 
within the individual classes again influential coteries were 
formed. The families living in Jerusalem would no doubt 
understand how to secure for members of their own circle the 
most important offices about the temple, knowing as they did 
how much influence they conferred upon those who filled them. 
But it was in the Eoman period above all that the privileged 
families from which the high priests were drawn (see p. 173, 
above) were found to constitute a proud aristocracy, claiming 
to occupy a rank much superior to that of the ordinary 
priests. The social difference between the one circle and the 
other was so marked that, toward the close of the period just 
preceding the destruction of the temple, the high priests could 
even go the length of wresting the tithes from the other priests 
by violence, these latter being left to starve.*^ \Ab a conse- 
quence of this disparity of rank, their political sympathies 
were also so widely different that, at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, the ordinary priests favoured this movement, whereas the 
high priests did everything in their power to allay the storm.'**^ / 

39 Vita^ 1 : xoXXij li Koty rovra het^opi ^ " there is a great advantage 
also in this." 

*^ One feels tempted to assame that the lists in Chronicles (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7-18) were not framed till the Asmonaean period. For it is surely 
very strange that it is precisely the class Joiarib, from which the Asmo- 
naean s were sprung, that is here put prominently at the top, while in 
the lists given in Nehemiah (xii. 1-7, 12-21) it occupies a somewhat 
subordinate place. 

*^ Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 8, 9. 2. *^ Joseph. Bell Jud. ii. 17. 2-4. 
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We must be careful to distinguish between the priests properly 
so caUed and the Levites, a subordinate class of sacred officials.*^ 
It is true, no doubt, that this distinction is as yet unknown to 
the Book of Deuteronomy. There the Levites are aU regarded 
as being as much entitled to share in the priestly functions as 
the rest, and " priests " and " Levites " are made use of simply 
as convertible terms (see especially, Deut. xviii. 5, xxi. 5 ; and 
generally, xvii. 9, 18, xviii. 1, xxiv. 8, xxvii 9). The practice 
of distinguishing between the two orders is met with for the 
hrst time in Ezeldel ; and there can scarcely be a doubt that 
it was precisely this prophet who was the first to introduce it. 
According to the legislation of Deuteronomy, all places of 
worship outside Jerusalem were to be suppressed. At the 
same time the " Levites " who officiated in them, i,e. the 
priests, were not deprived of their rights as such ; all that was 
asked of them was that they should exercise their priestly 
functions exclusively in Jerusalem. This state of things 
however could hardly be expected to last long, In the first 
place it was too much to expect that the Jerusalem priests 
would long relish the idea of those colleagues from the pro- 
vinces having the same right to officiate as themselves ; but 
apart from this, there was the fact that they had been guilty, 
to a larger extent than the priests of Jerusalem, of blending 
the service of strange gods with the worship of Jehovah. 
Consequently Ezeldel now proceeded to push the state of 
things brought about by the Deuteronomist to what seemed 
to be its legitimate result: he prohibited the Levites from 
beyond Jerusalem from celebrating worship altogether. This 
was now to be the exclusive privilege of the Levites of the / 
house of Zadok, i,e, of the Jerusalem priests. Hereafter none 
but the sons of Zadok were "to ofifer the fat and the blood 

*^ See in general, Winer's Rcalwortcrh. ii. tiO ff. Oehler's art. " Levi," in 
Herzog's ReaUEnajcl, 1st ed. voL viiL 347-858 (in the 2nd ed. it is revised 
by Orelli). Graf, Zur Geschichte cfcs Stammcs Levi, in Merx' Archiv, vol. L 
Idem, art **Levi," in SchenkePs Bihellexicon, iv. 29-32. AVellhausen, 
Geschichte, i. 123-156. Smend, Excyet, Handbuch zu Ezeldel, pp. 360-362. 
Dillmann, ExegeL Handbuch zu Exodus und Leviticus, pp. 455-461. 
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before God," that is to say, none but these were to minister at 
the altar or cross the threshold of the inner sanctuary (the 
temple proper). To the other Levites the more subordinate 
class of duties was assigned, viz. the keeping watch over the 
temple, the slaughtering of the victims, and such like. An 
arrangement such as this had, at the same time, this further 
advantage, that it was now possible entirely to dispense with 
those Gentiles whom it had been necessary to employ for the 
purpose of performing the more menial services connected 
with the temple (see in general, Ezek. xliv. 6-16). The order 
of things thus introduced by Ezekiel was the one that in all 
essential respects came to be permanently adopted. The 
distinction which he had established between priests and the 
other Levites is treated in the code of the priests as one that 
had already come to be regularly recognised. In this code 
the distinction between " the sons of Aaron," i.e. the priests, 
and the rest of the Levites, is rigidly observed. According to 
its enactments it is only the former who are to enjoy the 
right of ministering at the altar and within the sanctuary 
itself (Num. xviii. 7). The Levites, on the other hand, are 
merely to act as assistants to the sons of Aaron " in all the 
service of the tabernacle" (Num. xviii. 4). Accordingly, 
what they are allowed and are called upon to do is to help the 
priests by performing a great many duties and services of the 
most varied character in connection with the temple, such as 
taking charge of the revenues and the sacred property, the 
bringing forward and preparing of all the different materials 
required for the celebration of worship, and others of a like 
nature (for more on this matter, see Part III.). We also find 
that the duty of slaughtering and further preparing the victims 
was still assigned to them in later times precisely as it had 
been in that of Ezekiel.** Only they were debarred from 

** 2 Chron. xxix. 34, xxxv. 11. Certainly from those passages one might 
infer that the Levites were called upon to assist in the ^ughtering of the 
victims only in those instances in which a great many of them had to be 
dealt with. As a rule the priests performed the act of slaughtering the 
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taking part in the ministrations at the altar and within the 
walls of the sanctuary (Num. xviii. 3 ; see in general, Num. 
iii. 5-13 and xviii. 1-7). 

Then, like the priests, the Levites came to form a strictly 
exclusive order, the privilege of belonging to which was based 
upon natural descent. Tlieir origin was now ascribed to Levi, 
one of the twelve patriarchs of Israel (Ex. vi. 17-25; 
Num. iii 14-39, iv. 34-49, xxvi. 57-62 ; 1 Chron. v. 27- 
vi 66, and xxiii.). Consequently in their case too as well 
as that of the priests it was birth that decided the claim to 
participation in the rights and functions of their order. The 
" priests " stood to them very much in the relation in which 
a privileged family stands to the whole stock to which it 
belongs. For the origin of the priestly order now came to be 
ascribed to Aaron, a great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 17 ff.).** 

But there is nothing that shows so plainly as just the 
history of the Levites itself how elastic and unsubstantial 
those genealogical theories were. In the post-exilic period, 
for example, we find that the " Levites," in the sense in which 
the term has been hitherto understood, were still strictly 
distiTiguished from the micsicians, doorkeepers and temple 
servants (Nethinim, originally, at all events, slaves); this 
continues to be the case therefore not merely in the time of 

victims themselves. However, the law even went so far as to allow laymen 
to undertake this duty. See Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paUistinischen 
Exegesc avf die akxandrinhche Hermeneutik (1851), p. 134. Bitter's Philo 
II nd die Halacha, p. 110 flF. 

** The genealogical derivation of the priests from Aaron is, in the first 
instance, merely a dogmatic postulate from which nothing whatever can 
be inferred with regard to the actual state of matters during the post-exilic 
period. Still it is undoubtedly a probable enough thing that, besides the 
'*sons of Zadok," i.e. the old priestly families of Jerusalem, there were 
also a number of others who were not originally Jerusalem priests, who 
contrived to get their sacerdotal rights duly recognised. For the author i 
of Chronicles, who traces the family of Zadok to Elcazar, Aaron^s eldest I ^J 
son (1 Chron. vi. 4-12), derives a portion of the priests from Ithamar, 
another of Aaron's sons (1 Chron. xxiv. ; comp. Ezra viii. 2). These latter 
therefore were not Zadokites. Consequently we must assume that, althouijh 
EzekieCs scheme icas carried out in the main, still it was not so in every 
particular. Comp. Wellhausen, Die Pharisoier und die Sadducder, p. 48. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. P 
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Zerubbabel, but also between eighty and a hundred years 
later, viz. in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (see especially 
Ezra ii. 40-58 =Neh. vii. 43-60 ; further Ezra ii 70, vii 7, 
24, X. 23, 24; Neh. vii. 1, 73, x. 29. 40, xiL 44-47, xiii 
5, 10). But gradually the musicians and the doorkeepers 
came to be included among the " Levites '* also. For example, 
the circumstance of the musicians being now merged in the 
Levites is presupposed in several remodelled portions of the 
Book of Nehemiah.*® Later on, a similar distinction seems 
to have been accorded to the doorkeepers as well, for we 
:find the author of Chronicles taking special pains to let it 
appear that both of the classes here in question belonged to 
the order of the Levites, and also to show that they too were 
descended from Levi*' The musicians again were afterwards 
advanced a step higher still, in so far as, shortly before the 
destruction of the temple. King Agrippa II., with the con- 
currence of the Sanhedrim, confeired upon them the privilege 
of wearing linen robes similar to those worn by the priests.** 

The Levites, like the priests, were also divided into courses 
of service. But their history is involved in still greater obscurity 
than that of the courses of the priests. Among those who 
returned from exile with Zerubbabel and Joshua there were 
but very few " Levites '* in the stricter sense of the word, only 

<« Neh. xi. 15-19, 22, 23, xii. 8, 9, 24, 25, 27-29. Here the musicians 
are uniformly regarded as belonging to the order of the Levites, while the 
doorkeepers^ on the other hand, are expressly excluded from it. Conse- 
quently the portions in question (Neh. xi., xii.) must have come down to 
us in a revised form, representing a point of view intermediate between 
the standpoint of the oldest sources of the Book of Nehemiah on the one 
side, and that of the author of Chronicles on the other. 

*' On the inclusion of the musicians among the Levites, see 1 Chron. 
XV. 16 fF., xxiii. 3-5 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 25, and elsewhere. For tlie door- 
keepers again, see 1 Chron. ix. 26, xv. 18, 23, 24, xxiii. 3-5. Further, for 
the tracing of their descent from Levi, particularly in the case of the three 
families of musicians, Heman, Asaph and Ethan, see 1 Chron. vi. 16-32 : 
but for the same in the case of the doorkeepers as well, at least to 
a certain extent, viz. through Obed Edom, see Graf in Merx' Archive i. 
230-232. However, it is still the practice in the Chronicles as well to 
distinguish between the Nethinim and the Levites, 1 Clirou. ix. 2. 

*^ Joseph. Anti xx. 9. 6. 
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seventy-four in all ; while in addition to these there were 128 
singers and 139 doorkeepers (Ezra ii. 40-42, the numbers in 
Che corresponding passage, Neh. vii. 43—45, diverging some- 
what from those just given). Then at length when Ezra came 
he managed to bring with him only thirty-eight " Levites," and 
even these could be pei-suaded to accompany him only after 
serious expostulation (Ezra viii. 15-20). The disinclination 
to return thus shown by the Levites was owing to the sub- 
ordinate place that had now been assigned them. It may be 
safely assumed however that those who did return would ere 
long receive considerable accessions to their ranks from those 
of their order that had never left their native country. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, as the " Levites lived scattered 
all over the land, far fewer of them, comparatively speaking, 
were carried into captivity than of the " priests," by whom 
at that time only the priests of Jerusalem were meant And 
hence we are enabled to account for the fact that, in the 
catalogue of Levites and singers in the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua as given in Neh. xiL 8, we find a few more 
families than are to be met with in the catalogue of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel (EzraiL 40 f. ; Neh. vii. 43 f.).** 
In a list belonging to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah seven- 
teen families of Levites in the stricter sense of the word are 
already enumerated (Neh. x. 10-14 and Bertheau's note). 
In another, probably referring, like the former, to the 
time of Nehemiah as well,^ it is only the number of the 
Levites dwelling in Jerusalem that is given, inclusive of 
course of the singers, and it estimates that there were 284 
of them (Neh. xi. 15-18). It is to be presumed that the 
number of those who lived beyond the city, in the towns 
and villages of Judaea, would be considerably larger (Neh. 
xi 20, 36).^^ It would appear that, in the time of the author 

*® See Bcrtheau's note, p. 251, of his ExegeL Handhuch to Nehemiali. 
*^ On the period to which this list refers, see Bertheau's Exeget, Hand- 
buck to Chronicles, p. 99 ; to Nehcmiah, p. 248. 
^^ The number of priests living in Jerusalem is stated in this same list 
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of Chronicles, the division into twenty-four classes was not 
confined to the priests, but had been adopted in the case of 
the Levites as well. This writer, although including the 
musicians and doorkeepers among the Levites, nevertheless 
distinguishes between three leading groups : the Levites who 
did service about the temple generally, then the musicians, 
and lastly the doorkeepers (1 Chron. xxiii. 3-5). He then 
proceeds in 1 Chron. xxiii. 6-24 to give, in the case of the 
Levites or first group, a list of the houses of their fathers 
(nUN n^n), which, after one or two corrections have been made, 
probably amount to twenty-four/' As for the musicians 
again, he expressly divides them into twenty-four classes or 
courses (1 Chron. xxv.). With regard to the post-Biblical 
period we have testimony to the effect that at that time the 
division now in question had been regularly established in 
the case of the Levites generally, so that, in fact, each 
class of priests had now its corresponding class or course of 
Levites.** As in the case of the priests, so also in that of 

to have been 1192 (Neh. xi. 10-14), while the aggregate number then 
living throughout the whole land is estimated at 6000 (according to Ezra 
iL 86-89 and viii. 2 ; comp. p. 217, above). With regard to the Levites, on 
the other hand, we may venture to assume that formerly the proportion of 
those living beyond Jerusalem to those living within it was much greater 
still. In any case the number of the Levites in the stricter sense of the 
word must have exceeded that of the singers and doorkeepers. For when 
the author of Chronicles tells us that in David's time there were 24,000 
Levites properly so called, and 4000 singers, and 4000 doorkeepers (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 4, 6), we may assume that the relative proportions of those numbers 
must have pretty nearly corresponded with what actually existed in the 
writer's own day, however much the absolute numbers themselves may 
have been exaggerated. 

'^^ See Bertheau's note on the passage. To the family of Grersou are 
assigned nine houses of their fathers, to that of Kahat nine also, and to 
that of Merari probably six, if, that is to say, we supply from xxiv. 26, 27 
the three missing houses of Schoham, iSakkur and Ibri, and erase from 
xxiii. 28 the name Mahli which occurs twice in the list. 

^^ Joseph. Antt. vii. 14. 7 : sxo/jjaf oi k»1 r^g Aevin^os ^v7^y}g UKoat fcipyi 
xeti TitToccpcc, xal KhYipuaufAivuv Ketrx tov etinop dttifiyKrecv rpOTrov r»7i ru» 
Upkav i(pTnpi>ipiat¥ t?ri iifcipa; oktu, Taanith iv. 2: '* The earliest prophets 
established twenty-four courses of service (nilD'J^D). To eacli belonged a 
staff (lioyD) in Jerusalem, composed of priests, Levites and Israelites. As 
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the Levites, each of the various divisions or courses was 
presided over by a head (D^lb» or D^irxn)/* 

Tlie question as to where the priests and Levites resided is 
one with regard to which we have very little information of / 
a reliable kind ; for we must here entirely dismiss from view 
the legislation with reference to the forty-eight Levitical cities, 
which never was more than a mere theory (Num. xxxv. ; 
Josh. xxi). One thing however is certain, and that is, that 
under the new order of things that obtained subsequent to 
the exile, only a fraction of the priests and Levites lived in 
Jerusalem itself, while the rest were scattered over the towns 
and villages of Judaea, the majority of them being probably 
within a short distance of the capital and the centre of 
worship. In the list in Neh. xi. 10-19, to which reference 
has been already made, the number of priests who lived in 
Jerusalem is stated to have been 1192,*^ that of the Levites 
and musicians 284, and that of the doorkeepers 172. But 
the sum-total of the whole priests of the land amounted to 
something like five times that number, if not more (see 
note 51), while in the case of the other categories the pro- 
portion of those living beyond the city to those within it 
may have been greater stilL In any case, the general fact 
that priests as well as Levites had their residences in the 
towns and villages of Judaea is confirmed by repeated and 
unquestionable testimony.^ But we are left with little or no 
information with respect to details.*' 

80on as ita turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and Levites belong- 
ing to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites assembled in the syna- 
gogues of their different towns and there read the account of the creation." 

" one', 1 Chron. xv. 4-12 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 9. D^B'iil, Neh. xii. 22, 23 ; 
1 Chron. ix. 33, 34, xv. 12, xxiii. 24, zxiv. 6, 31. The divisions whose 
heads are here in question are, of course, separate and distinct from each 
other. 

^^ The parallel passage, 1 Chron. ix. 10-13, puts it at a somewhat higher 
figure. 

«« Ezra ii. 70 ; Neh. vii. 73, xi. 3, 20, 36 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 15, 19. 

^^ A number of places where musicians had settled are mentioned in 
Neh. xii. 27-29. The Maccabees came from Modein (1 Mace. ii. 1), 
Zachariaa the priest lived in the hill country of Judah (Luke L 39). 
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II. THE EMOLUMENTS. ' ' ' ^ 

The emoluments which the priests received from the people 
for their subsistence were, down to the time of the exile, of 
a very modest and rather precarious kind. But subsequent 
to this latter period they were augmented almost beyond 
measure. This fact enables us to see, in a peculiarly striking 
manner, what a vast increase of power and influence the 
priesthood had acquired through the new order of things that 
was introduced subsequent to the exile.^ And this increase 
of power was, no doubt, the caiuse of the loftier pretensions 
of the order, just as, on the other hand, it was in turn also 
the effect of the augmenting of the temporalities. Nor was 
it ever in the power of the scribes, who came after and who 
in themselves were not always favourably disposed toward 
the priests, to do anything in the way of altering this state 
of matters, now that the priestly law had been for so long 
the acknowledged law of God. Nay, it was for this very 
reason that the scribes only found themselves in the position 
of contributing towards the yet further increase of the priests' 
emoluments. For proceeding as they did on the view that a 
man always secured for himself the divine approval in pro- 
portion to the punctuality and readiness with which he con- 
formed to the requirements of the law, they almost invariably 
interpreted its prescriptions in a sense favourable to the 
priests. And so we have the singular spectacle of an age 
that had already begun to regard the priests with distrust, 
helping nevertheless to confirm and increase their power. 

In the times previous to the exile there were as yet almost 
no imposts in the strict sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, none which were not connected with sacrifice, none which 

According to Origen, Betbphage was a village where priests lived, Comment, 
in Matt, vol. xvi. cap. xvii. (Lommatzsch, iv. 52) : ipfAmvtvta&at li ^a/^tp r^p 
'BTn6^(tyvi fAiif otKdv atayovctVj ^rtg ray iepittp iv x>apiov, 

^^ For a correct appreciation of these matters we are indebted first and 
foremost to the modem criticism of the Pentateuch. See especially, Well- 
hausen's Geschichte hraels, L 156-164. 
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had the character of a pure tax. Allowances to the priests were 

only exacted on the occasion of sacrifices being oflfered, and 

only in connection with these. The person who came to 

sacrifice brought the choicest portions of the produce of his 

fields and the first-bom of his cattle to offer to Jehovah. 

Of this one part was consumed upon the altar, another fell to 

the officiating priest, but the most of it was made use of by the 

offerer himself, who was required to hold a sacrificial feast with 

it in the presence of Jehovah. It is in this sense that we are 

to understand the requirement already met with in the earliest 

(Jehovistic) legislation, to the effect that the best of the produce 

of the field and the first-born of the cattle were to be brought 

before Jehovah (firstlings of the field, Ex. xxii. 28, xxiii. 19, 

xxxiv. 26; the first-born of the cattle, Ex. xiii. 11-16, xxii. 29, 

xxxiv. 19, 20).^* The prescriptions in Beuteroixmny bearing 

on this matter are perfectly plain and unequivocal. This book 

knows nothing whatever either of the exacting of the tithe, or 

of the first-born on the part of the priests. It was required no 

doubt that the tithe of the fruits of the field was to be separated 

and conveyed to Jerusalem to the sanctuary. But there it 

was not given to the priest, but consumed by the owner of it 

himself ; and it was only every third year that it fell to the 

Levites, i.e, the priests, and to the poor (Deut. xiv. 22-29, 

xxvi 12-15 ; conip. also xii. 6, 11, 17-19). It was precisely 

the same in the case of the firstlings of the sheep and oxen. 

These too, and that such of them as were males, were required 

to be brought to the sanctuary at Jerusalem, but they were 

consumed there by the owner himself in sacrificial feasts (Deut 

XV. 19-23 ; comp. also xii 6, 17-19, xiv. 23). Of all the 

things here mentioned the priests received only certain portions, 

that is to say, of the fruits of the field that were presented they 

got only the f^^?'&<?., i,e. the best (Deut. xviii. 4, xxvi. 1-11), 

^^^ The more subtle point as to whether Ex. xiii. 11-16 and xxxiv. 
19, 20 belong to the Jchovist himself or were inserted by a kindred spirit, 
may here be left an open question. For the latter view, see Wellhausen, 
JahrlUcher fUr deutsdiC TheoL 1876, pp. b42 fF., 553 ff . ; for the former, 
see Dillmann, ExcgcL Ilundhuch to Ex. and Lev. pp. 99, 334. 
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while of the animals offered, they got merely the shoulder, the 
two cheeks and the stomach of each (Deut. xviii. 3). Beyond 
this there is no mention of anything else that was required to 
be given to the priest except a part of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing (Deut. xviii. 4). As corroborative of what we have 
been saying we would point to the prescriptions of Ezekiel 
(xliv. 28-30). Although a priest himself and showing an 
undoubted disposition to favour mther than to discourage the 
pretensions of his order, still he says quite as little about 
a tithe and the first-born being required to be given to 
the priests. The claims he makes on behalf of these latter 
are no doubt somewhat higher than those of Deuteronomy, 
still, on the whole, they move on the same lines. While 
Deuteronomy assigns to the priests only two portions of the 
victims, Ezekiel requires the whole of the sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings (which as yet are quite unknown to 
Deuteronomy) to be given to them, and similarly with 
regard to the meat-offerings as well (Ezek. xliv. 29); also 
every "dedicated thing" (xliv. 29); and lastly, the reshith, 
ix. the best of the first-fruits, the choicest portions of offerings 
of every description, and of the dough in baking (xliv. 30). 

But we find a considerable advance upon all the exactions 
we have just been referring to when we come to those contained 
in the pHest-code, which, in its enumeration of the various 
emoluments of the priests as given in Num. xviii. 8-32, 
coincides in many respects with Ezekiel, only it introduces in 
addition what constitutes a most important innovation, the 
tithe and the first-born. Like Ezekiel, the priest-code also 
assigns the sin-offerings, the trespass-offerings and the meat- 
offerings, at least the greater portion of the latter, to the 
priests (Num. xviii 9, 10 ; for fuller details, see Lev. i.-viL). 
Of those sacrifices which their owners themselves were at 
liberty to make use of in furnishing the sacrificial feast (the 
so-called Q^P/p V?!)^ the priests were to get the breast and the 
\ right shoulder (Lev. vii. 30-34), thus obtaining considerably 
choicer portions than those assigned to them in Deuteronomy. 
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Again, as in Ezekiel so also in the priest-code, the priests 
are to get everything "dedicated" (Num. xviii. 14), and the 
choicest portions (the reshith) of the produce of the soil : the 
oil, the wine and the wheat (Num. xviii. 12). But to the 
reshith, the first-fruits, D^"!^3?, are further added (Num. 
xviii. 1 3) as an impost of a different sort ; then, in the last 
place, comes the most important item of all, one that con- 
siderably exceeded in value all the former ones, viz. the tithe 
(Num. xviii. 20-32) and the first-born (Num. xviii. 15-18). 
The tithe however belonged, in the first instance, to the 
" Levites," who in turn were required to pay a tenth part of 
it to the priests. With regard to the portion of the dough 
that was to be given to the priests, though omitted in the 
leading enumeration of the emoluments, it too is mentioned 
in the priest-code, but in a diflferent place (Num. xv. 17-21). 
We find that in Nehemiah's day those enactments were already 
in full force. According to Neh. x. 36-40, it was already the 
practice at that time for the priests to receive the first-fruits 
or bikkurim (x. 36), the choicest portions of the fruits of the 
soil, which here, precisely as in the priest-code, are clearly 
distinguished alike from the first-fruits and the tithe (x. 38), 
then the tithe after the manner described in the priest-code 
(x. 38-40), then the first-born (x. 37), and lastly, the portion 
of the dough (x. 38). By the tithe here we are always to 
understand the tithe of the fruits of the ground and of the 
trees. But there is one passage in the priest-code where, in 
addition to the tithe just mentioned, that of the cattle is also 
exacted (Lev. xxvii. 32, 33). But it may well be presumed 
that this requirement, standing there as it does in so entirely 
isolated a fashion, did not originally form part of the code.^ 
It would seem that the tithe of the cattle was actually exacted 
and paid in the time of the author of Chronicles ; or possibly 
we have only to regard it as forming part of this writer's 
conceptions of what ought to be (2 Chron. xxxi. 6). In post- 

«» See Wellhausen, Jahrh, fUr deuische Theol 1877, p. 444 ; also his 
Geschichte hraelsy i. 162. 
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Biblical times the whole passage, Lev. xxvii. 30-33, has been 
understood as referring to a tithe in the sense of the one 
demanded by Deuteronomy. 

The legal prescriptions of Deuteronomy and of the priests' 
code have not only been blended together so as to form one 
whole in a literary sense, but they would also appear to have 
been combined with each other in actual practice. Con- 
sequently we find that the law in its later developments has 
considerably augmented the already heavy imposts of the 
priest-code. With the Levites' tithe of this code there was 
now conjoined, and simply as " « second tithe'* the one pre- 
scribed in Deuteronomy, and which was to be consumed by 
the owner himself before Jehovah. (The discrepancy between 
the prescriptions of the code and thoseuof Deuteronomy, with 
respect to the portions of the victims that were to be given to 
the priests, was now got rid of by regarding the former as 
referring exclusively to the victims offered in sacrifice, and the 
latter to such animals as were slaughtered for ordinary use/ 
Of the former of these the priests, according to Lev. vii. 30=^84, 
were to receive the breast and the right shoulder, while of the 
latter they were to get, according to Deut. xviii. 3, a fore-leg, 
the cheeks, and the stomach. Lastly, to all the imposts of 
the priest-code there was further added the portion of the 
fleece at the sheep-shearing as prescribed in Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 4). From this process of amalgamation there resulted 
the following list of the priests' emoluments, which we may 
venture to regard as the one that was in force in the time 
of Christ. 
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*° Philo already gives us a synopsis in hia treatise, entitled Dc praemiis 
sacerdotum et honorihus (0pp. ed. Mangcy, ii. 232-287) ; comp. besides, 
Hitter's Philo und die Hidacha, 1879, pp. 114-126. Further, Joseph us in 
the leading passage on the subject, Antt. iv. 4. 4, with which iii. 9. 1-4 
(sacrificial oflFeriiigs) and iv 8. 22 (firstlings) may be compared. The 
Rabbinical writers, according to an artificial system of reckoning, repre- 
sent the various sources of the priests' emoluments as having amounted to 
twenty-four in all ; see Tosefta, Challa ii. 7-9 (ed. Zuckermandel) ; Jer. 
Challa iv.fin. fol. 60b; Bah. Baha kamma 110b, Chtdlin 183b; Pem'kta in 
Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xiii. pp. 1122-1128. Several of the twenty-four in 
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(I.) Of the viQtims the following portions fell to the priests: 
— (1) The sin-offenngs in their entirety, at least as a rule, 
for only two, and that of a particular sort, were required to 
be burnt without the camp.*^ (2) The trespass-offerings in 
their entirety also.®* In both instances it was only the fat 
that was burnt upon the altar, the flesh belonged to the 
priests. (3) Of the meat-offerings again they got by far the 
larger portion, for as a rule only a small part of it was 
reserved to burn upon the altar, wliile the rest fell to the 
priests.*^ All the sacrifices we have just mentioned were of 
very frequent occurrence, particularly the meat-offerings, which 
might not only be offered independently by themselves, but 
which also formed a necessary accompaniment to the majority 
of the animal sacrifices.*^* To the same category we have 
further to refer (4) the twelve cakes of shevjhread, a fresh 
supply of which was placed in the temple every week, while 

question are already enumerated in Mishna, Challa iv. 9. For the Talmudic 
passages, see also Reland's AniiquUates sacrae, ii. 4. 11, in Bernard's edition 
of Josephus, note on Antt. iv. 4. 4, and in Havercamp's edition, note on the 
same passage ; and for a German rendering of them, Saalschiitz, Das mosaischc 
liecht, i. 351. Among modern writers the most complete and most correct 
lists comparatively speaking are given by Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht^ 
i. 343-353, and Haneberg, Die reh'giOsen AUerthUmer cler Blbd, pp. 565-582. 
Authentic material also in Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xiii. 1055—1129. 

«i Lev. V. 13, vi. 19, 22 f. ; Num. xviii. 9, 10 ; Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. 
Antt, iii. 9. 3. Si/ra to Lev. vi. 19 fF., in Ugolini's Thesaurus^ vol. xiii. p. 
1071 £F. For the sin- and trespass-offerings generally, see Lev. iv.-vii. 
Winer's Realworterb. ii. pp. 429-435. 

*2 Lev. vii. 6, 7 ; Num. xviii. 9, 10 ; Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. Antt, 
iii. 9. 3 ; Si/ra to Lev. viL 6, 7, in Ugolini's Thesaurus, xiii. 1078. 

63 Lev. ii. 3, 10, vi. 9-11, vii. 9, 10, 14, x. 12, 13 ; Num. xviii. 9, 10 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. Antt, iii. 9. 4 : r^v 3g Ao/7)}y o/ iipii; tt^cV rpo^r,'j 
?iOifA^eiuovat»j {} iy\/i]duaa» (iT^xlt^ yoip <TV/4,x»(pvpXT»t) 'J yt»o/4,i»6iP Aprov, Oil 
the meat-offerings generally, see Lev. ii. the whole chapter, and vi. 7-11, 
also Winer's Realworterb, under the word. 

63* If we want to form some idea of the frequency of many of those 
sacrifices, we have only to read the laws relating to Levitical defilement and 
the mode of treating it with a view to its removal (Lev. xi.-xv. ; Num. xix.). 
For example, every woman after childbirth had to offer a lamb as a burnt- 
offering and a pigeon as a sin-offering, or in the event of her being too 
poor for this, one pigeon as a burnt-offering and another as a sin-offering. 
Lev. xiL 1-8 ; Luke ii. 24. 
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that wliicli was taken away became the property of the 
. priests.^* All the four classes of offerings now mentioned 
were " most holy," and as such could only be consumed in a 
lioly place, i.e, within the inner court of the temple, and 
exclusively by the priests themselves (and not by their 
relations as well).^ 

The regulations were not so stringent with regard to the 
two following ofiTerings, viz. (5) the thank-offerings and (6) 
the burnt-offerings. Of the former, the D^P^^ '•D??, i-^- those 
offerings which were consumed by the offerers themselves, and 
by Luther rendered " Dankopfer," or as it should rather be 
" Mahlopfer," the priests received two parts of each, viz. the 
breast and the right shoulder. These might be eaten in any 
" clean place" and therefore not within the sanctuary as in 
the previous instances, and that not by the priest alone, but 
by all who were connected with the priestly order as well, 
even by their wives and daughters.^^ Lastly, of the burnt- 
ofiferings (6), the priests received comparatively speaking least 
of all, for they were entirely consumed upon the altar. But 
even of these they got the skins at least, and, considering how 
frequently sacrifices of this sort were offered, it was certainly 
not without good reason that Philo estimated the amount of 
revenue frojn tliis source also as something very considerable.*^ 

^* Lev. xxiv. 5-9 ; for the Sifra to this as also the other Rabbinical passages, 
see Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xiii. p. 1084 ff.; see also Joseph. Antt. iii. 10. 7; 
Matt xii. 4 ; Mark ii. 26 ; Luke vi. 4. For the principle on which they 
were divided, see Sukka v. 7, 8 (the retiring course of service got the one 
half and the incoming one the other half). 

05 Num. xviii. 10 and the passages cited in the preceding notes ; also 
Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4,^yi. 

«« Lev. vii. 30-34, x. 14, 15. Sifra to Lev. vii. 30-34, in UgoUni's Tkes. 
vol. xiii. p. 1094 S. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. iii. (ed. Mang. ii. 
234): 'JTuyro; yap ispiiov 'xpaoTtTUKrui Ot/o rail; hpivtrtv uto ^voIp oiZoa^ett 
f/.i'Kuvy (ipU)cio¥ec f<fif utto x^'P^S ^«S'*»» «^^^ ^* TOt' ari^ovs oaosf vtop. 
Joscpli. Avtt. iii. 9. 2 : to Is crii$og koli r%v K¥V)fAvi» tvip Zi^iecv rotg Uptvat 
'jTupetax'^vTt;. On the peace-offerings generally, see Lev. iii. the whole 
chapter, vii. 11-21, 28-34. Winer's Rcalwdrterh., art. *' Dankopfer." 

^"^ Lev. vii. 8 ; the Sifra thereto in Ugolini's Thes. vol. xiii. p. 1079. 
Mishna, Sehachiin xii. 2-4. Tosefta, Sehachim (or Korbauoth) xL 7 ff. in 
Ugolini 8 nes. xiii. 1080 ff. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec iv. (Mang. 
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II. But considerable as the amount derived from those 
offerings no doubt was, still it formed but the smaller portion 
of the sacerdotal revenues, while for the most part it was 
only available for the officiating priests. The real bulk of the 
priests' emoluments, on the other hand, consisted strictly 
speaking of what was derived from those dices that luerc paid 
independently of the sacinfices altogether, and which conse- 
quently possessed the character of a genuine tax for the 
maintenance of the priesthood. These dues were levied partly 
upon the produce of the soil and partly upon the oflspring of 
the cattle, and they had to be paid partly in kind, although 
in some instances they might also be ransomed for their 
equivalent in money. The dues derived from the produce of 
the soil were of a varied character, and had to be separated 
(with a view to payment) in the following order : ^ (1) The 
first-fruits, D^"\^33. These offerings were taken from the so- 
called " seven kinds," i.e. from the principal products of the f 
soil of Palestine as enumerated in Deuteronomy (viii. 8), viz. 
wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, olives and honey. ; 
Those who lived in the vicinitv of Jerusalem offered fresh 
fruits, while those living farther away brought them in a 
dried form. In going up to present their offerings the people 
went in common procession, and according to Philo and the 
Mishna it was made an occasion of meny-making. It was 
the practice for those living in the country to assemble in the 
principal towns of the districts to which they belonged and 
thence to go up to Zion in one merry company, marching to 
the music of the pipes. At the head of the procession was. 
led the ox that was to form the festive offering, with its horns 
gilded and a garland of olive branches placed upon them. In 
Jerusalem the most eminent members of the priesthood came 

ii. !^35): 'E^' u'Traai fAtuTOt koli rec^ruv 6'AoKetVTCJftccravt eifcvdr,TU Sf tuvt 
iari^ ^opec; TTpQ^ro^TTU rov; innfiprrovvru; ruli dvaiettg iepu; T^etfXfioivftif, ov 
lipoL-^iletv fiiXX' iv Tolg ftothtaret 'xohvx.p^f^oLrov ^upietv. JosephllS, Antt. iii. 9. 1. 
Hitter's Philo unci die Halacha^ p. 12G. On the burnt-offerings generally, 
see Lev. i. 3-17. Winer's liealicorterh. under the word " Brandopfer." 
^^ On the order to be observed, see Terumoth iii. 6, 7. 
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to meet the procession as it approached the sanctuary. The 
owners of the ofiTerings then put wreaths round the baskets 
containing the first-fruits and carried them on their shoulders 
up the temple mount as far as the court. This was done 
even by the most distinguished personages ; it had been done 
even by King Agrippa himself. As soon as the procession 
entered the court the Invites welcomed it with the singing of 
I the thirtieth Psalm. And now each person proceeded to 
hand his basket to the priest, and as he did so, repeated the 
confession of Deut. xxvi 5-10, whereupon the priest took it 
and put it down beside the altar.^ (2) Then came the so-called 
(I ^, terumah ('^?^"*'?). This was distinct from the first-fruits, and 
in so far as the offering of these latter had always rather more 
of a symbolico-religious significance, it hardly could be said to 
have belonged to quite the same category with them. The 
terumah possessed the character of a pure payment in kind 
toward the maintenance of the priests, for Eabbinical Judaism 
understands it in the more restricted sense of the term (terumah 
in the more comprehensive sense of the word meaning every 
" heave " whatsoever, i.e. everything paid to the sanctuary) as 
denoting the giving of the choicest of the fruUs of the ground 
and of the trees to the priests. This impost was levied not 
only upon the " seven kinds," but upon every species of fruit, 
and that whether the fruits of the ground or the fruit of trees. 
Here as before the most important of them were wheat, wine, 
and oil. The amount to be given was not regulated by any 

^8 See in general, Num. xviiL 18 ; Neh. x. 36 ; also Ex. xxiiL 19, 
xxxiv. 26. To this matter Dent. xxvL 1-11 was referred. Joseph. Antt. 
iv. 8. 22. In the Mishna the entire tractate Bikkurim is devoted to the 
subject of first-fruits. Comp. especially, Bikkurim i. 3 (regarding the 
" seven kinds" to be offered), and iii. 1-9 (account of the festive proces- 
sion). Philo treats of this matter in his small work, Defesto cophini, first 
edited by Cardinal Mai, and given in Richter's edition of Philo 's works, 
V. 48-50 ; also in Tischendorf s Philonea (1868), pp. 69-71. Of the works 
given under the literature we would specially mention, Lundius, Die alien 
jiidischcn Heiligthilmer, book iii. chap. liv. Ugolini's The3. vol. iii. p. 1100 ff. 
Winer's RealworterK^ art. " Erstlinge." Saalschiitz, i. 344 f. Haneberg, pp. 
565-568. Griltz, Monatsschrift fUr Oeschichte und Wissensch. des Judenth, 
1877, p. 433 fF. 
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fixed measure, weight, or number,^^ but was to be, on an 
average, one-fiftieth of the whole yield, the person who gave 
one-fortieth being regarded as giving liberally, while he who 
gave only one-sixtieth was considered to have given somewhat 
stingily.^^ Whatever had once been set apart as a terumah 
could be lawfully made use of only by the priests/* (3) After 
the materials of the two classes of offerings we have just 
mentioned had been duly separated, the largest and most 
important item of all now fell to be deducted, viz. the titlie. Q 
We know, from what the Gospels tell us, with what painful 
scrupulosity the prescriptions of the law in regard to this 
matter were observed, and how common it was to pay tithe 
even of the most insignificant and worthless objects, such as 
[mint, anise, and cummin (Matt, xxiii. ; Luke xi. 42). The 
principle laid down in the Mishna with respect to this is as 
follows : " Everything which may be used as food and is 
cultivated and grows out of the earth is liable to tithe." ^* The 

70 Tenimoth i. 7. 

71 Terumoth iv. 3. Comp. Jerome's com. on Ezek. xliv. 13, 14 (Opp, ed. 
Vallarsi, v. 565) : At vero primitiva quae de frugibus ofFerebant, non erant 
Bpeciali numero definita, sed oiferentium arbitrio derelicta. Traditionem- 
que accepimus Hebraeorum non lege praeceptam, sed magistrorum arbitrio 
inolitam : qui plurimum, quadragesimam partem dabat sacerdotibus, qui 
minimum, sexagesimam: inter quadragesimam et sexagesimam licebat 
offerre quodcunique voluissent. 

73 See in general, Num. xviiL 12 ; Neh. x. 38. The Rabbinical regu- 
lations in the tractate Terumoth. Pliilo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. L 
(Mang. ii. p. 233) : '^poara.Tni Ketl cL'tfq r^; eLyChrtg Kriffsae: etTeipxiffBett, kuS* 
iKecarmv f^h T^yivov oi¥o»y Kuff* ixaarinu Be ecXcuvet airou Ketl Kpt^u^, 'Ofcoiag Be 
t$ eX«/6iy ihotiov kuI utq tuv etXhoiit dxpoopvatf ti/xipovg KXpTrovs (that it is the 
terumah that Philo lias in view here has also been correctly assumed by 
Richter in his Philo und die Ilalachd), Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4 : m Bi 
d'^apxots Tov "hUQv ZIkxiom t^ $i^ '^atrrtaP ruv Ik r^g yiig (pvoficivay KuptFuv 
i'7:i(pipu». Comp. also Lundius, Die alten jUdischen Heiligthiimer, book iv. 
chap. xxxi. Winer's Realivorterh., art. " Erstlinge.*' Saalschiitz, i. 346. 
Haneberg, p. 568 f. 

7^ Maascroth i. 1. For details, comp. for example Maaseroth iv 5, 6, 
V. 8. Lightfoot, Horae Jiebr,, note on Matt xxiii. 23 ^Opp, ii. 859). 
Wetzstein, iVbr. Test., note on the same passage. On the tithing of anise 
(diyr,$ojf, T]2^)j See Mooseroth iv. 5 ; on that of cummin (xuf^tuoy, fVB^), 
Dcmai ii. 1. 
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revenue derived from the source now in question must have been 
very large indeed. Yet the greater proportion of it was intended 
not so much for the priests as for the more subordinate class 
\ of sacred officials, viz. the Lcvites. It was to these latter, iu 
\ the first instance, that the tithe had to be paid, while they 
had in turn to hand over a tithe of that again to the priests.'* 
After separating this Levites* tithe from his produce, the owner 
had to deduct another one still, the so-called second tith^. But 
this, in common with several other imposts of a similar kind, 
was made use of by the owner himself in the way of furnish- 
ing a sacrificial feast at Jerusalem ; consequently they were 
not for the benefit of the priests, and so do not fall to be 
considered here.^* (4) Then the last of the ofierings taken 

'* See in genera], Num. xviii. 20-32 ; Neh. x. 38-40. Philo, De 
caritate, sec. x. (ed. Mang. ii. 391) ; De praemiis sacerdot. sec. vL ; pro- 
bably it is also the tithe that is in view in sec. ii. init. of the same treatise. 
Joseph. Antt. iv, 4. 8, 4. The Rabbinical prescriptions in Maaseroth, 
Hettinger, De decimis JudaeoruTtij Lugd. Bat. 1713. Lundius, Die alien 
jUd. Heiligthiimer^ book iv. chap, xxxii. Winer's Realworterh.y art. " Zehnt.'' 
Saalschiitz, i. 346 f. Haneberg, pp. 573-576. Leyrer in Herzog's Real- 
Enc, 1st ed. vol xviii. 414-421. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, pp. 122- 
124. Knobel-Dilhnann, Exeget Handbuck, note on Lev. xxviL 80-33 
(also at the same place for the instances of a similar practice among the 
heathen). 

7* To the category of imposts that were consumed by the owner himself 
at Jerusalem belong — 

(1) The " second tithe,'' according to Deut xiv. 22-26. Lev. xxvii. 80, 31 
was likewise understood in this sense. Comp. Tob. i. 7; Joseph. Antt, 
iv. 8. 8. In the Mishna see the whole tractate Maaser sheni, Hottinger, 
De decimis Judaeorum, pp. 146-182 {Exercit. vii.). Lundius, Die alten jiid. 
IleiligthUmcr, iv. 33. AViner^s Bealworterb.^ art. " Zehnt." Saalschiitz, i. 
pp. 160, 354-358. Leyrer in Herzog's Real-Enc,^ 1st ed. voL xviii. p. 417 f. 
Those living at a distance from Jerusalem were allowed to convert the 
second tithe into money on the understanding that one-fifth of its money 
value was to be superadded to it (Lev. xxvii. 31 ; Maaser sheni iv. 3). 
But this money had to be spent exclusively in the purchase of such viands, 
bevcniges, and ointment as were necessary for the sacrificial feast at 
Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 26 ; Maaser sheni ii. 1). 

(2) The tithe of the cattle. The only passage in the Pentateuch which 
requires the cattle to be tithed, viz. Lev. xxvii. 32, 33, was expressly 
understood by the later legislation in the sense of the " second tithe," and 
that being the case, it follows that the cattle tithe would also be devoted 
to the furnishing of the feasts in Jerusalem. See Sehachim v. 8. Bartenora 
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from the products of the soil was the so-called cJiallah (p^^), ^ '^ 
i,e, the offering from the kneaded dough (airapxv ''"oS 

and Maimonides on Bechoroth ix. 1 (in Surenhusius' edition of the Mishna^ 
v. 187). At the same time, Philo would seem to include the cattle tithe 
also among the priests^ emoluments, De caritate^ Bee. z. (Mang. iL 891) ; 
De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. ii. init. (where the tithe is probably meant). 
Comp. Ritter's Philo und die Halacha, p. 122 f. For a fuller account of 
the matter, see Mishna, Bechoroth ix. 1-8 ; also Afaaser sheni i. 2 ; She- 
kalim i. 7, iii. 1, viii. 8 ; Rosh hashana i. 1 ; Chagiga i. 4 ; Sehachim v. 8, 
X. 3 ; Manachoth ix. 6 ; Chullin L 7. Hottinger, De decimis Judaeorum, 
pp. 228-253 (JExercit. x.). Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Ileiligth. book iv. chap, 
xxxviii. 

(3) The produce of trees and vines in the fourth year of their growth. 
According to Lev. xix. 23-25, the fruit of newly-planted trees (and vines) 
was not to be gathered at all during the first three years, while in the 
fourth it was to be consecrated to God, as it was not to be at the free 
disposal of the owner of it till the fifth year. In later times this was taken 
to mean that the produce of the fourth year was, like the second tithe, to 
be consumed by the owner himself in Jerusalem. See especially, Joseph. 
Antt, iv. 8. 19 : r^ ^i rtrapr^ rpvyara 'xrecp ro yipofcfpoy (rori yeip uptop 
tlveti) Kotl ffvpuyuyup eig rvi» ifpetp Tro'hiP KOf^i^ira, xul oitp rji ^iKurfi rov 
ei7i>.ov KOLp'xov fAtrec ruu (piXup tvajcovfcipos eLpoL'hiaKira k»i /ztr' 
6p(^eivZip Kul •)C''^piVQV(fCi» yvpuiKup. Comp. also Philo, De caritate, sec. xxi. 
(Mang. ii. 402). Mishna, Pea vii. 6 ; Maaser sheni v. 1-5 ; Orla through- 
out ; Edujoth iv. 5. Guisius on Pea vii. 6 (in Surenhusius* Mishna j i. 68). 
Hottinger, De jure plantae quarti anni juxta praeceptum Lev, xix. 24, 
Marburg 1704. Saalschutz, i. 168 f. 

(4) Then, in the last place, among the offerings that did not fall to the 
priests were those intended for the benefit of the poor, viz. : (a) the gleanings 
of the fields and what grew upon the edges of them when the corn was 
reaped, Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22 ; Deut. xxiv, 19-22. Joseph. Antt. iv. 
8. 21. Philo, De caritate, sec. ix. (Mang. ii. 390). Mishna, Pea. (h) The 
so-called third tithe, or the tithe for tJie poor. According to the terms of the 
prescription (Deut. xiv. 28, 20, xxvi. 12) on which this tithe is based one 
should expect that, strictly speaking, the tithe for the poor would alternate 
with the second tithe. For Deuteronomy prescribes that the tithe that in 
the other two years was consumed by the owner himself before Jehovah, 
was in the third year to be assigned to the Levites and the poor. So too 
according to the Sept. version of Deut xxvi. 12 : («v t^ m/ t^ rpir^) ro 
^svrtpop fTr/Bfxaeroy oaxnts r^ Atvhfi Kotl ri^ 7rpocifi7\.VT(^ kui t^ 6p0xp^ kui 
TYi xipep. But it became the practice in later times to superadd the tithe 
for the poor to the second tithe every third year. See Tob. i. 7, 8. 
Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 22. Pea viii. 2-9. Deniai iv. 3, 4. Maaser sheni 
v. 6. Jadajim iv. 3. Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxvi. 12. Jerome's 
commentary on Ezekiel xlv. 13, 14 (ed. Vallarsi, v. 665). Guisius's note 
on Pea viiL 2 (in Surenhusius' Mishna i. 70). Bernard and Havercamp's 
editions of Josephus, notes on Antt. iv. 8. 22. Hottinger, De decimis 
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(jyvpdfiaro^, Eom. xi. 16). According to the Mishna, offerings 
of this sort required to be given in the case of dough that 
happened to be made from any one of the five following kinds 
^ of grain: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye (?).^^ The offer- 
ing was not to be presented in the form of flour or meal, but 
required to be taken from the dough, i,e, as prepared for 
making bread.^' The quantity to be given was, in the case 
of private individuals, one twenty-fourth part, and, in the case 
of public bakers, one forty-eighth part of the whole piece/® 

Then there was a second leading class of regular offerings, 
viz. those derived from the reaHng of cattle. These were of 
three different kinds : (1) The most important of them was 
that consisting of the male first-bom of the cattle (that is to 
say therefore, the first-born whenever it happened to be a 
male). As far back as the earlier Jehovistic and Deuterono- 
mist legislation we find that the male first-born of the cattle 
was required to be dedicated to God, i,e. was to be used in 
sacrifice and for sacrificial feasts (Ex. xiii. 11-16, xxii. 
28, 29, xxxiv. 19, 20 ; Deut. xv. 19-23). This the priestly 
legislation has converted into an allowance to be given to the 
priests (Ex. xiii. 1, 2 ; Lev. xxvii. 26, 27 ; Num. xviii. 
15-18 ; Neh. x. 37). Both legislations add to this the first- 
born among men as well, for these two were regarded as, 

Judaeorum^ pp. 182-203. LundiuB, Die alt, jiid. Hctligth., book iv. chap. 
xxxiv. Winer's Realwdrterh,, art. *' Zehnt." Leyrer in Herzog's Real- 
Encycl.^ Ist ed. vol. xviii. p. 418 f. 

^^ ChaUa L 1. There is some doubt as to the meaning of the two wordA 
usually rendered "oats" and "rye" (^JTIK^ r\b)2\i^ and pD^K') ; especially 
A with regard to pD^K^=ff/(pfi>i>, at^avto^^ it would certainly be more correct to 
understand the word as meaning a species of oats. 

" ChaUa ii. 5. 

78 ChaUa ii 7. See in general, Num. xv. 17-21 ; Neh. x. 88 ; Ezek. 
xliv. so. PhilOf De praemiis sacerdohim, sec. i. (Mang. ii 233) : KtT^tvu yup 
roifg airoTOifOvinretg cLto vetmrog orietTOS n kuI (pvpifcetrog eLprov d<Penpu» 
dvcipx^^ ih lipioiv xpiiutv, Joseph. Antt, iv. 4. 4: rovg rt virromrotg toj» 
olrop Kotl dpro'xroiovfAiyovg tu» TrifAfAuruv uinots rivoL "^copinyilu. Mishna 
tractate, ChaUa. Sifra to Num. xv. 17 ff. in Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xiii. 
p. 1108 ff. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Ihiligtii. book iv. chap, xxxix. Saal- 
schiifz, i. 347. Haneberg, pp. 571-573. Ritter's PhiU und die Halacha, 
p. 118. 
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properly speaking, belonging to God, and consequentiy they 
required to be ransomed. Further, as a distinction had to be 
made between clean and unclean cattle, we accordingly have 
the following more specific regulations with respect to the 
first-born : ^® (a) the first-born of the cattle that were clean and 
suitable for sacrificial purposes, ix. oxen, sheep and goats, 
were to be given in natura. If they were free from blemish 
they were to be treated as sacrifices, i.e. the blood was to be 
sprinkled upon the altar and the fat consumed in the altar 
fires.^^ The flesh could be eaten by all who were connected 
with the order of the priests, even by their wives, and that in 
any part of Jerusalem (Num. xviii. 17, 18; Neh. x. 37; 
Ex. xxii 29, xxxiv. 19; Deut. xv. 19, 20).*' But if, on 
the other hand, the animals had any blemish about them, 
they belonged no less to the priests, only they were to be 
treated as unconsecrated food (Deut xv. 21-23).®* (b) The 
first-bom of unclean animals above all, according to Philo, those 
of the horse, the ass, and the camel — and here too as in every 
other instance only the male ones — were to be ransomed by 
the payment of a certain sum of money fixed by the priest 
with a fifth part added (Num. xviii. 15; Neh. x. 37; Lev. 
xxviL 27). An ass was to be exchanged for a sheep (Ex. 
xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20). According to Josephus, the ransom 
would appear to have been efifected by the payment of a 
fixed sum of one shekel and a half for each beast, (c) The 
first-horn of man, i.c, the first child that happened to be a male, 

^^ Subsequent practice amalgamated the Jehovistic and Denteroncmic 
enactments with those of the priest-code, and made the latter the standard 
by which to interpret them. 

^^ Consequently the Mishna characterizes the first-bom also as ** holy," f 
but only in the second degree, D^^p D^BHp, like passa and the cattle tithe, 
Sehachim v. 8. 

^^ In the passage in Deuteronomy the " thou " of xv. 20 has been under- 
stood as though it were addressed to ihe priests and not (as was the original 
intention of the passage) to the Israelites. 

^^ Accordingly, in cases of this sort the flesh might be sold by the priests 
even to persons who did not belong to their own order and eaten by them ; 
see Bartenora's note on Bechorotk v. 1 (in Surenhusius* Mishna, v. 169). 
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required to be " ransomed " as soon as it was a month old by 
the payment of five shekels (Num. xviii 15, 16 ; comp. Num. 
iii 44 flf.; Neh. x. 37 ; Ex. xiii. 13, xxii. 28, xxxiv. 20). 
It was not necessary that the boy should be presented at the 
temple on the occasion of his being ransomed, as has been 
supposed, for the most part on the strength of Luke ii. 22." 
As is expressly stated in the passages just referred to, the 
shekels in question were to be those of the Tyrian standard.** 
This tax was imposed upon poor and rich alike.^ 

(2.) Of all the fiesh that was slaughtered generally the priests 
n~\ were to receive three portions, viz. the shoulder, the two 

®* See, on the other hand, Low, Die Lebensalter in der jUdischcn Liieratiir 
.(1875), p. 110 fif. 

®* Bechoroth viii. 7. A shekel of the Phoenician ( = the early Hebrew) 
standard amounted to somewhere about 2 marks 62 pfennige of German 
money (Hultech, Griechische und romische Metrologies 2nd ed. p. 420), 
and consequently ^ye shekels would be equivalent to about 13 marks. 
There can be no question that, by the *' ransoming," the older legislation 
(Ex. xiiL 13, xxxiv. 20) does not mean a buying back for money, but 
an exchanging for an animal that could be used as a sacrifice. 

*** See in general, Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum^ sec. i. (Mang. ii. 233) . 
Tpirov toTi yspecg rci 'TrpctroroKci eiffivtKd xetl 'jrauru ruv ^ipauiup ovet 'Kpig 
vxifipfaiui Kui XP^*^ uvBpoi'xrup, Tuvrci yeip KtKfvu ZtuhiZoa^ui rolg UpufAivoti 
uv^puvoii. Bo6)y fAtv KOLi 'Tcpo^otrap xeti etlyuv uvrd rd iKyovet^ f^oa^^vg 
Kotl Kptovg xeti x'f^^ph^Si ivithi KuBupei xai vpog i^uoiiv xeti vpog Bvaiot; 
tori rt x»l iHPOfAtareti' T^urpa $£ xotretTidiuon tcjv el'AT^au I'jf'^uv xul ovuv 
xecl xetft^Xciv xeti rait TrapetvT^inoiuv fAVi fAuovrrui r^v d^iuM, 'Eart df 

xui recvrec 'X'eipc'xr'Avidii Tifv 3e ru¥ 'Kparoroxav vluv xa^npuotw^ 

6tg VTTfp rov fAfiTi yoviig rixpotv fAffn rixvet yaAuv ^lu^iuyvvir&eti, rtfAArett 
r)}y dvupx^v dpyvptip prir^, Trpoard^otg ttrov tio(pipu» xai 'jrhmret xui ^rXot/- 
ctoif, Comp. also De car Hate, sec. x. (ed. Mang. ii. 391). Joseph. AttU. 
iv. 4. 4 : rav nrpwJFooaif Zi raw tig rd^ 6vfftug vsuofttafxigciif to ysvpYt^iif Trpa- 
rov, »» &pci¥ y.y xetTet$uaett 'Jirupetaxfip rol; ifptvatif, aart uinovg ^etPOixl 
atrfia&eti h rfi iipo^ iroXer rap 2' ou vtyofAiafihav ia^luv 'ka^ eiurolg xurd 
rox/g 'ff'etrpiovg yofxovg rov; Ztavorcig ruv riKTOfAiyap aixKov xai 'iifAtw ai/rolg 
dva^ipuvy dvBpaTirov "hi TrpenTcroxov 'TFtvri oix'Kwg, Mishna tractate Bechoroth, 
Lundius, Die alt. jiid, Heiligthiimer^ book iii. chap. xliv. Winer's Real- 
wbrlcrh,, art. " Erstgeburt." Saalschutz, i. 348 f. Haneberg, pp. 569-571. 
Frankel, Ueher den Einfliiss der paldstinischen Exegese, etc., 1851, p. 98 f. 
(on the Sept. rendering of Ex. xiii. 13 and xxxiv. 20). Ritter, Philo, 
pp. 118-122 (the most exhaustive and accurate of any). Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget. ITandhuchy note on Ex. xiii. 1, 2. Low, Die Lebensalter in der jUd. 
Literatur, 1876, pp. 110-118, 390-392 (specially treating of the first-bom 
in the case of man). 
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cheeks, and the stomach. This is the sense in which Dent, 
xviii. 3 was understood, and was therefore taken as referring, 
not to aninials offered in sacrifice, but to those slaughtered for 
ordinary use. According to the later interpretation of it, this 
prescription was also regarded as applying exclusively to such 



animals as were suitable for sacrifices, viz. oxen, sheep and • 
goats.^^ 

(3.) Again, a portion of the jprocecds of the sheep-shearing 
had to be given to the priests, only in those cases however ' r ^ ' 
in which a person owned more than one sheep — according to 
the school of Shammai, when he owned two, according to 
Hillers school, on the other hand, not unless he owned five. ; 
This offering was said to amount to five Jewish ( = ten 
Galilaean) sela.®^ 

III. Besides the regular offerings, there also fell to the 
priests a considerable number of an irregular and extra- 
ordinary character. To this category belonged, fundamentally 
at least, a large number of sacrifices offered on an almost 
endless variety of occasions (see p. 195 f. above) ; but besides 

^^ See in general, besides Deut. xviii. 3, Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, 
sec. iii. (Mang. iL 235): *A^d ds juv i^a rov fia^ov BvofAivuv 'iviKot Kpta^uytug 
Tpiu 'XTpocfTiTecKrect r^ itpgi h'ZoaBui, lipet)c*ovec xal ctuyova Kui ro K»7\.oif' 
f4,i»oif vtifvarpow. Joseph. AntU iv. 4. 4 : tlvut ^i xul rot( xetr oIko» ^vovatv^ 
wux,iets 'iviKtt TYii eturaif, dXXeii f/Cii BpnoKtiet;^ ditetyKinv xofAi^uv roU leptv<rt¥ 
Hvvarpov rs kolI ;^fXt/»/ov xeti rov 3f£/oj» ^pct)(,ioveL rov 6vfiuros. On 
the meaning of x^Ai/y/ov (not the breast, but the cheek), see notes on this 
passage in Bernard and Havercamp's editions of Josephus. Mishna 
tractate Chullin x. and the corresponding Gemara^ fol. 130 fF. Si/ra to 
Deut. xviii. 3 in Ugolini, vol. xiii. 1113-1115 (here too, as in Josephus, the 
riifht foreleg or shoulder). Jerome, Epist. Ixiv. ad Fahiolaniy chap. ii. 
(Vallarsi, i. 355) : Caeterum et alia tria, exceptis primitiis hostiarum et de 
privato et de macello publico, ubi non religio sed victus necessitas est, sacer- 
dotibus membra tribuuutur, brachium, maxilla et venter. Bernard and 
Havercamp's editions of Josephus, notes on AntL iv. 4. 4. Saalschiitz, i. 
p. 350. Hanebcrg, p. 576 f. Oehler in Herzog's UeaUEncycl.^ Ist ed. vol. xii. 
p. 181 f. Knobel's note on Deut. xviii. 3. Hitter's PMlo, p. 124 f. Well- 
hausen, i. p. 158. 

^^ See in general, Deut. xviii. 4. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4 : that li axup- 
X,oii ainolg xott rr,g tuv 'Kpu^uTUv Kovpeig. Mishna, Chullin xi. 1, 2. 
Si/ra to Deut. xviii. 4, in Ugolirn, vol. xiii. p. 1113. Philo, De caritate, sec. 
X. (Mangey, ii. 391), erroneously includes this offering among the tithes. 
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these they also received the following offerings: (1) Th4i 
consecration vows, or votive offerings. These might be of a 
very varied character. One could dedicate oneself or some 
other person to the sanctuary (to the Lord). In such cases it 
was usual to pay a certain sum of money by way of ransom, 
viz. fifty shekels for a man and thirty for a woman. But one 
could also dedicate animals, houses, or lands to the sanctuary. 
If the animals happened to be such as could be offered in 
sacrifice, then they had to be given in natura. But in the 
case of unclean animals and in that of houses and lands, a 
money ransom could be paid as before, though on certain 
conditions specified in the law.^ (2) A special form of con- 
secration vow called the han, i.e. something irredeemably 
\o devoted to the sanctuary. Wlienever anything was devoted 
j to the sanctuary in this form (as something banned, D^n) it 
fell to it, i.e. to the priests in natura, whether it were in the 
shape of a person, cattle, or lands.® (3) Lastly, in those 
cases in which any one had appropriated or otherwise unlaw- 
fully got possession of anything, and in which it was no 
longer possible to restore the property to its rightful owner, a 
certain indemnity had to be paid, and this also fell to the 
priests.^ With regard to the two things last mentioned, the 

®* See in general, Lev. xxvii. ; Deut. xxiii. 22-24. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4 ; 
Matt. XV. 6; Mark vii. 11. Lundius, Die alt. jud. HeiligthUmer, book iii. 
chap. xlv. Saalscbiitz, Das mosaviche Recht, i. 160-163, 358-367. AViner's 
Heal-worterh. art. **Gelubde." Oehlerin Herzog's Real-Encycl,, Ist ed. vol. 
iv. pp. 788-790 (art. "Gelubde bei den Hebraeni"). Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget, Handhuch, notes on Lev. xxvii. Haneberg, Die religiosen Alter" 
thilmer der Bihely pp. 370-376. Lightfoot, Horae hebr.y note on Matt xv. 6 
(0pp. ed. Roterodamens. ii. p. 332 f.). Edzard, Tractattis Tahmidicus, 
Aboda sara 1710, p. 294 fif. Schoettgen, Horae hebr., AVolf s Curae phil. 
in Nov. Test.^ and Wetzstein's Nov. Test, the notes of the three last- 
mentioned writers on Matt xv. 5 ; see in general the expositors on Matt. 
XV. 5 and Mark vii. 11 ; also '*■ Saat aof Hoffnung,'' edited by Delitzsch for 
year 1875, pp. 37-40. On the validity of vows in the case of women, see 
Num. XXX. ; Misbna tractate Nedarim. 

^ See Lev. xxvii. 28 ; Num. xviii. 14 ; Ezek. xliv. 29. Saalschiitz, i. 
368-373. AViner's RealwSrterb., art **Bann." Lev. xxvii. 29 is not appli- 
cable here. See Enobel-DiUmann^s note on this latter passage. 

»o Num. V. 5-8. 
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law distinctly states that they were to belong to the priests 
personally, whereas the votive offering, on the other hand, 
would appear to have been devoted as a rule to purposes 
connected with the services of the sanctuary generally.^^ At 
the same time Josephus distinctly afiBrms that the ransom of 
fifty or of thirty shekels to be paid in those cases in which 
any one had devoted him or herself to God formed part of 
the priests* emoluments.^ Further, the Eabbinical theologians 
hold that, besides the cherem and the indemnity offering, 
"the inherited field," consecrated as a votive offering (Lev. 
xxvii. 16-21), was also to be included among the twenty- 
four different kinds of offerings that fell to the priests.®' 

To what extent all the offerings to which we have referred 
were contributed by the Jews of the diversion as well it is no 
longer possible to say with any degree of certainty in regard 
to any one of them in particular.^ In any case a large 

^1 Skekalim iv. 6-8: "When any one consecrates his possessions 
(VD3^) • • • and there happen to be cattle amongst them suitable for 

T T : 

sacrifice, whether males or females, then, according to Rabbi Eliesar, they 
are to be sold, the males for bumt-ofFeringa and the females for festive 
offerings, to those who may be requiring them for such purposes, while the 
money with the rest of the property was to be given to the treasury for the 
support of the temple (n'^an pn3^). Rabbi Josua says: The males are 

• • • 

sacrificed as burnt-offerings, and the females are sold to such a& happen to 
be requiring festive offerings, while, with the money realized from the sale, 
burnt-offerings are purchased and offered ; the residue of the property goes 
to the treasury for the maintenance of the sanctuary. ... If any one 
consecrates his possessions, and there happen to be things amongst them 
suitable for the altar, such as wine, oil, birds, then, according to Rabbi 
Eliesar, these are to be sold to those who are requiring offerings of this 
sort, while the money thus realized is to be spent in procuring burnt- 
offerings ; the residue of the property goes to the treasury for the support 
of the temple." 

•^ Joseph. Avtt, iv. 4. 4. 

^^ Comp. the Rabbinical passages quoted in note 60, above. 

®* For material bearing upon this, see Challa iv. 7, 11 ; Jadajim iv. 3 ; 
ChulUn X. 1 (the three portions allotted to the priests at the slaughtering of 
an animal to be given beyond Palestine as well). Philo, De monarchia, ii 8 
(Mang. ii. 224). Legot. ad Cajum, sec. xxiii. 40 (Mang. ii. pp. 568 f., 592). 
Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 2-7, xviii. 9. 1. The passages from Philo and 
Josephus refer mainly, of course, to the didrackma tax, but not to that 
alone; see Antt. xviii. 9. 1: ro rt IthpaxiAoy . . . kuI ovoaa afxx^ 
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number of them was paid by those of the dispersion as well, 
while the amount derived from all those sources was of so 
handsome a character that the priests always had a comfort- 
able provision. As little are we any longer in a position 
always to form anything like a distinct conception of the 
mode in which tliosc offerings loere paid. Many of them, such 
as the challa and the three portions to be given on the 
occasion of slaughtering an animal, were of such a nature that 
they did not admit of being kept long. Consequently to 
carry these and such as these to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
presenting them there would be simply impossible. At any 
\ rate, in all those places in which there happened to be priests, 
they were given to them directly.^^ But so far as it was 
at all practicable, the adrnviistratioii of the ofiferings was 
centralized in Jerusalem. Thither they were conveyed and 
handed over to those appointed to receive them, and from 
thence again they were distributed among tlie priests.^ 

This central administration on the part of the priests 
extended to the tithe as well, which in point of fact was 
delivered, not to the Lcvites, but to the priests, in whose hands 
the further disposal of it was then left.*' 

dyu^ificara, Hottinger, Dc decimis Judaeomm, p. 100 ff. (JExercit.y,). 
Frankel, Ueher den Ehfluas dcr palastinischen Exegese an f die alexandrinische 
Hermenentik (1851), p. 98 f. 

"* It is said in Terumoth ii. 4 "with reference to the terumah : ** Wherever 
there happens to be a prkitt^ there the terumah of the choicest portions is paid 
to him ; but where there is no priest a terumah is to be paid of something 
that will keep." According to Challa iv. 8, 9, the Challa, things banned, 
the first-bom, the ransom for first-born sons, the ransom for the first-bom 
of the ass, the shouMer, the cheeks and the stomach (on the occasion of 
killing an animal for ordinary use), the portion of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing, and others, could be given to any prieat no matter where. Hence 
it was that the terumah, for example, and the tithe, and the first-born 
continued to be exacted even after the destruction of the temple, Bikkurim 
ii. 3 ; Shekalim viii. 8. 

^^ See especially, 2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19 ; Neh. xii. 44, xiii. 5 ; Malachi 
iil 10. Philo, Dcpra^miin, sec. iv. (Mang. ii. 235 f.) : 'T'^ip Is rav fcno&»et 
rZv Otoovrau ovfiZt^uv rot; TiX^/ieiuovvi^ KiTavn rec; dxapx^; tl; ro Up6» 

»' Comp. Joseph. ViUu xii. 15 ; Autt, xx. 8. 8, 9. 2. Herzfeld, Gesch, des 
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Nor were those priestly gifts made use of merely by tlie 
priests themselves, but the privilege of participating in the 
enjoyment of them tvas criended to those connoted mith them as 
well. The only things that had to be partaken of exclusively 
by priests were those known as "most holy" (see p. 236, 
above). All the others might be enjoyed by the whole of the 
members of a priest's household — his wife, his daughters and | 
his slaves, with the exception however of hired workmen and 
daughters married to other than priests. But, in every 
instance, only those were at liberty to participate who were in 
a condition of Levitical purity.^ With regard to the priests 
no distinction was made, on this occasion, between those duly 
qualified to officiate and those debarred from doing so in 
consequence of some physical defect or infirmity. These 
latter might be allowed, when the division to which they 
belonged happened to be serving, to go even the length of 
participating in the " most holy " things tliemselves.^^ 

All the offerings to which we have hitherto been referring 
only went to form the personal emoluments of the priests. 
From these are now further to be distinguished those imposts 
which were directly intended to defray the expenses connected 
with puUic worship. The most important of them was the 

Volkes Jisrael, ii. 138 ff. Delitzsch, Zeitschr, /. lath, Theol. 1877, p. 448 f. 
Wellhaasen, i. 171 f. Hitter's Philo und die Halacha, p. 123 f. In the 
time of Nehemiah the tithe was i>aid to the Levitts precisely in accordance 
with what is prescribed in the priest-code, while these in turn handed 
over only a tenth of the tithe to the temple treasury ; at the same time the 
two things were done under the supervision of the priests (Neh. x. 38, 39). 
Tlie Mishna would appear to proceed on the assumption that the correct 
thing was for the priests and the Levites to receive their respective shares 
clirectly from the hands of the person paying the tithe {Maascr shcni 
V. 6). 

•'^ Lev. xxii. 1-16. Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. sees, xiii.-xv. (ed. 
Mangey, ii. pp. 230-233). Joseph. Antt, iv. 4. 4 : 'Trivruv Be tu» toig hpswrt 
TiMvfiiuait Kdtuuvuu htSTot^e kciI rotj; oiKtrctg xecl ^vyoiripot; Kotl yvyoiiKoi;, i^a 
Tci)v vTip 6LfA»prnfif4.et,ruit i»t(PipofAivu'j Bvatau' raturu; yoip iif tu iip^ fcouot 
ooL^oLvuatv o/ A^^ivts 7UV Upfuv ccu0Tfifiip6if, Terumoth vi. 2, vii. 2. Sifra to 
Lev. xxiL 10 fF., in Ugolini's Thes, vol. xiii. p. 1102 ff. 

''•* Lev. xxi. 22. Philo, De monorchia, ii. 13. Joseph. Antt. iii. 12. 2 5 
Bell. Jud. V. 7. Schachim xii. 1 ; Menachoth xiii. lO^Jin. 
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Iialf'shckd or didrachma-tax}^ There was no tax of this 
description anterior to the exile, for down to that period it 
had been the practice for the kings to provide the public 
sacrifices at their own expense (Ezek. xlv. 17 ff., xlvi. 13-15, 
according to the Septuagint). It was in existence however 
as early as the days of Nehemiah, although at that time it 
amounted only to a third of a shekel (Neh. x. 33, 34). 
The raising of it to half a shekel cannot have taken place till 
subsequent to Nehemiah's time. Consequently, the passage 
in the Pentateuch (Ex. xxx. 11-16), in which the half- 
shekel tax is prescribed, must be regarded as a later modifi- 
cation of the terms of the priest-code, which moreover is 
probable for yet other reasons.^^^ The actual payment of this 
tax in the time of Christ is placed beyond a doubt by the 
unquestionable testimony of various authorities.^^' Then 
again it was one that had to be paid by every male Israelite 
of twenty years of age or upwards, no matter whether he were 
rich or poor,^^ and that, in common with all sacred tribute, in 
money of the early Hebrew or Tynan (Phoenician) standard.^ 

^^^ Comp. Winer's Realworterh., art '* Abgaben." Saalschiitz, i. pp. 291- 
298. Wiescler's Chronologische Synapse, p. 264 ff. Id., Beitr&ge zur 
richtigen Wurdigung der Evangelien, p. 108 ff. Huschke, Ueher den Centms 
nnd die Stencr-verfassung der fritheren romischen Kaiserzeit (1847), pp. 202- 
208. Keiin, Geschichte Jesu, ii. 599 ff. Notes of Meyer and other expositors 
on Matt. xvii. 24. 

101 See Wellhausen, Jahrh.f, detitsche Theol 1877, p. 412. The passage 
in Exodus itself speaks only of one special instance in which the tax was 
paid, viz. on the occasion of the numbering of the people in the time of 
Moses (Num. i.). But there cannot be a doubt that this was indirectly 
intended to furnish a legal basis on which to found the exaction of the 
regular half-shekel tax. It is also in this sense that the passage has been 
understood so early as by the author of the Chronicles (2 Chron. xxiv. 
4-10). 

i<^* Matt. xvii. 24 ; Joseph. Antt, xviii. 9. 1 ; Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6. Mishna 
tractate Shekalim. 

103 Ex. xxx. 14, 15. PhUo, J)c monarchia, ii. 3 (Mang. ii. 224) : Upoori- 
ruKTeii ydp dvei TrAv fro; d'Tzetp^c^v tla(pipnu d'^o siKoaasrovg eip^xfittfovs. 

10* Tosefta, Kcthuhoih xii. fin, : ** Wherever money is mentioned in the 
law, it is Syrian money (n^v f|D3) that is meant. The specunens of Hebrew 
shekels that have been preserved are found really to correspond with money 
of the Phoenician standard. A half-shekel therefore is equal to two 
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The time for payment was the month Adar (somewhere [ 
about the month of March) ; ^^ while the mode of procedure ' 
on that occasion was to have the whole of the contributions 
payable by one community gathered together and then sent 
on to Jerusalem, there to be duly paid over in name of that 
community.^^ This tax was spent mainly in defraying the 
expense of the daily burnt-ofifering, and of all the sacrifices I 
generally that had to be offered in the name of the people, as 
well as for other objects of a public character.^^ After the ^ 
destruction of Jerusalem the didrachma had for a long time / 
to be paid toward the support of the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus in Eome.*^ It is true that in the reign of Nerva the 
calumnia fisd Judaid was put an end to, but the tax itself 
was not repealed.^^ 

Over and above the half-shekel tax, and as forming a j 
matter of regular tribute for the temple, there was, above all, 
the furnishing of so much wood every year as fuel for the altar ^ 

Tyrian drachmae, or to somethiug like 1 mark 31 pfeonige of German 
money. Comp. p. 244, above. In the time of Christ it was only the 
Roman standard that was in force in Palestine (1 denarius = 1 Attic 
drachma, both of these being somewhat heavier than the Tyrian drachma). 
Consequently, in paying the sacred tribute it was very often necessary to 
have recourse to the exchangers. 

105 Shekalim i. 1, 3. 

io« Shekalim ii. 1. Comp. Matt. xvii. 24. 

107 Neb. X. 33, 84. Shekalim iv. 1-^. 

108 Joseph. Bell, Jud. vii. 6. 6. Dio Cass. IxvL 7. Comp. Sueton. Domi- 
tian, 12 : Judaicus fiscus accrbissime actus est 

109 We have evidence of the first-mentioned fact in the shape of a coin 
belonging to the reign of Nerva with the words "fisci Judaici calumnia 
sublata" inscribed upon it (Madden's History (f Jewish Coinage, p. 199). 
This cannot be taken as alluding to the repeal of the tax itself, but merely 
to the fact that it was no longer to be imposed in a form so offensive to 
the Jews, and therefore, of course, that it was no longer to go towards the 
support of heathen worship. We find that the tax itself was still being 
paid subsequent to the period here in question ; corap. Appian. Syr. 1., and 
especially Origen's Ejnst. ad African, sec. xiv. (ed. Lommatzscb, xvii. 44) : 

TiKwvrav. The Rabbinical writers again have decided that the payment of 
the half -shekel tax ceases to be binding when the temple ceases to exist 
{Shekalim viii. 8). 
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of burnt-offering."® As early as the time of Nehemiah it was 
ordained that the priests, the Levites and the people were at 
certain periods of the year to furnish the necessary supply of 
wood for the altar, all of them according to the houses of their 
fatliers, their turn being decided by lot (Neh. x. 34, xiii. 31). 
. lA.t a later period the " wood offering " took place, for the most 
' J)art, on the 15th of the month Ab, a day which, for this very 
reason, came to acquire a certain festive character."^ How- 
ever, at this same period wood was also furnished by certain 
families on other days besides the one just mentioned."^ 

^^^ On this see Herzfcld's Geschichte dcs Volkes Jisrael, iL 144 f. Griitz, 
Oeschichte der Juden, .3rd ed. iii. pp. 612 (note 1) and 668 (note 14). Deren- 
bourg's Uistoire de la Palestine, p. 109, note 2. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. 
fur Blhel und Talmud, part ii. p. 881 f., art. *' Opferholzspende." 

"^ Megillath Taanith, sec. xi. (in Derenbourg, pp. 443, 445). Joseph. 
Bill, Jud. iL 17. 6 : r^s Tuy ^v7ia0opta» iopri^s ovam, h 5 irAatv s$os wAjjv t^ 
liufA^ vpoa^ipttv. Seeing that in Bell. Jud. iL 17. 7, Joscphus designates 
the dAy following the delivery of the wood as the fifteenth of lot-casting 
(=Ab), it would follow from this that the delivery took place on the four- 
teenth of Ab. But, according to the Rabbinical sources, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the fifteenth of Ab was the principal day ; see Megillath 
Taonith, sec. xi. ; Mishna, Taanith iv. 5, iv. 8 ; in general also, Taanith iv. 4 ; 
Megilla i. 3 ; Jer. Taanith 68^, 69°; ^fegilla 70c ; Bah. Taanith 28a-31». 

^^- Mishna, Taanith iv. 5 : '* The dates fixed for the furnishing of the 
wood on the part of the priests and the people were the following nine 
days : — 

1. On the first of Nisan it was furnished by the family of Arach of the 

tribe of Judah (comp. Ezra ii. 5 ; Neh. vii. 10). 

2. Ou the twentieth of Tammus by the family of David of the tribe of 

Judah (comp. Ezra viii. 2). 

3. On the fifth of Ab by the family of Parish of the tribe of Judah 

(comp. Ezra ii. 3, viii. 3, x. 25 ; Neh. iii. 25, vii. 8, x. 15). 

4. On the seventh of Ab by the family of Jonadab the Rechabite (comp. 

2 Kings X. 15, 23 ; Jer. xxxv. 8 ; 1 Chron. ii. 55). 

5. On the tenth of Ab by the family of S^naa of the tribe of Benjamin 

(comp. Ezra iL 35 ; Neh. iii. 3, vii. 38). 

6. On the fifteenth of Ab by the family of Sattu of the tribe of Judah 

(comp. Ezra ii. 8, x. 27 ; Neh. vii. 13, x. 15). 
On this same day by The priests. 

The Levites. 

Those of unknown descent. 
The Bene GonU Eli and the Bene Kozi Kezioth, 

7. On the twentieth of Ab by the family of Pachath-Moab of the tribe of 
Judah (comp. Ezra ii. C, viii. 4, x. 30; Neh. iiL 11, vii. 11, x. 15). 
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Every species of wood was allowable except that of the olive L 
and the vine."^ 

Then, in the last place, freev;ill offerings formed a copious / ^ 
source of wealth for the temple. We have already stated that 
probably the largest share of the vows did not fall to the priests 
personally, but was used to defray the expenses incurred in 
connection with the services of the sanctuary (see p. 247, 
above). But however this might be, that was certainly the 
case with regard to those vows that were formed for some 
particular purpose, as well as those other voluntary gifts which 
did not assume exactly the character of a vow/** Very often 
objects were presented that could be turned to account either 
in connection with the services of the temple or in the way 
of ornamenting it."*^ For example, to mention just a single 
instance, one could present so much gold in the shape of a few 
leaves, or grapes, or clusters of grapes, with a view to the enlarge- 
ment of the golden vine that was placed over the entrance to 
the temple ; **^ the wealthy Alabarch Alexander of Alexandria \ 
provided the gold and silver with which the gates of the 
court were covered ; "'^ nor was it uncommon for distinguished 
Gentiles to present gifts to the temple (on this see close of 
present paragraph). As a rule, however, the gifts were 
bestowed in the shape of money, and then even the poor 
widow's mite was not unwelcome (Mark xii. 41-44 ; Luke 
xxi 1-4). In the treasury of the temple thirteen trumpet- 
shaped boxes were erected, and into these the money was 
dropped that was intended for the vaiious purposes connected 
with the religious services. No fewer than six of those boxes 

8. On the twentieth of Elul by the family of Adin of the tribe of Judali 

(comp. Ezra ii. 15, viii. 6 ; Neh. vii. 20, x. 17). 

9. On the first of Tebeth by the family of Pareosh for the second time." 
^^5 Tamid ii 3. Otherwise, according to the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxi. 

(in Ewald's Jahrh. der. hibl Wissenach. iii. 19). Testam. xii. Patriarch, 
Levi, chap. ix. 

^^* That at least a formal distinction was made between vows (o^Tlj) and 
freewill offerings (nui^) may be seen from MegiUa i. 6. 

*^* See in general, Joseph. BeU, Jud. v. 13. 6 ; Mishna, Joma iil 10. 

"« Middoih iii. 8, fiiu "' Joseph. Bell Jvul v. 6. 3. 
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were for the reception of " voluntary gifts " pure and simple, 
without the object for which they were intended being further 
specified; and the whole of these latter were expended, at 
least so the Mishna aflBrms, in the purchase of burnt-offerings 
(just because it was supposed that in these most benefit 
would, so to speak, accrue to God)."^ 



in. THE VARIOUS FUNCTIONS OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

As the priests were so numerous, their emoluments so 
plentiful, and their functions so varied, it was necessary that 
there should also be an extensive apportioning among them 
of the different departments of the service. As we have 
already pointed out in a previous section, the whole priest- 
hood was divided into twenty-four families, each of which 
formed a distinct body, with presidents and elders at its head. 
But apart from this social organization of the entire order, 
there was further, the organism of the special functions con- 
nected with the multifarious services of the sanctuary. Of 
those special ofl5ces there were two that (at least during the 
last century of the temple's existence, to which period the 
following account is to be understood as applying) were 
conspicuous above all the others, and to these we will here 
assign the foremost place. 

1. The head of the whole priesthood was the supreme, or as 
we usually designate him, the high priest, W\y p3, apxi€p€u<;}^^ 
The characteristic feature about the position of this distin- 
guished functionary was the combining in one and the same 
person of both a civil and a sacred dignity. Not only was he 

*^* Shekalim vi. 5, C. 

^^^ Comp. on this functionary, Winer's Realwdrterb. under word. Oehler's 
art. " Hoherpriester," in Herzog's Real-Encycl. (1st ed. voL vi. pp. 198-206, 
2nd ed. vi. pp. 287-246, revised by Delitzsch), and the literature quoted in 
both those works ; also Grafs art. " Priester," in Schenkel's BihelUx. Well- 
hausen's (xtsch, Israels, i. pp. 168-166. Riehm, Handworterh, des hihl. Alter- 
turns, under word. 
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the supreme religious functionary, the one to whom alone 
pertained the privilege of performing certain acts of worship 
of the highest religious significance, such as, above all, the 
offering of the sacrifice on the great day of atonement, but 
he was also, at the same time, th?. supreme civil head of the 
people, the supreme head of the State, in so far, that is, as the 
State was not under the sway of foreign rulers. In the days 
of national independence the hereditary Asmonaean high 
priests were priests and kings at one and the same time ; 
wliile, at a later period again, the high priests were, at least 
the presidents of the Sanhedrim, and even in all political 
matters, the supreme representatives of the people in their 
relations with the Eomans (for details, see § 23. IV., 
above). As was to be expected, considering the distinguished 
social position which he held, the high priest did not 
officiate except on festival occasions. He was, in fact, legally 
bound to do so only on the great day of atonement, when he 
was called upon to offer before the Lord the great sin-offering 
of the people (Lev. xvi.) ; though, according to later usage, he 
was further required to offer the daily sacrifice during the 
week immediately preceding the great day of atonement.^** 
Otherwise he was left perfectly free to sacrifice only when 
he felt disposed to do so.^'* According to the testin.ony of 
Josephus, he officiated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on 
the occasion of the new moons or other festivals in the course 
of the year."^ We must beware of confounding with the 
sacrifices just mentioned, and which he offered as representing 
the people and in their name, the daily meat-offering which 
he required to offer purely on his own account (Lev. vi. 12-16). 
But on those latter occasions it was not so much required that 
he himself should officiate (which he seldom did) as that he 

1*0 Joma i. 2. ^2i j^f^^ i 2 ; Tamid vii. 8. 

^22 Bell. Jud. y. b,l : 6 le dpxtfpivs kvfiu (ti» avy uvrol^y «XX' ovk dii, rats 
t^hof^eiat Kul yovfAvivien; k»\ stris foprij 'Troirpto; ^ Tciviiyvptg TettihufAos dyo^ 
f/.ivn h" hovg. It further appears that the high -priestly functions had been 
actually discharged by the Asmonaean princes. See Joseph. Antt. xiii. 
10. 3 (John Hyrcanus), xiii. 1*3. 5 (Alexander JannaeuB). 
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Bhoiild defray the cost of the offerings.^^ The somewhat- 
unique character of the high priest's position found further 
expression in the special purity and holiness that were 
expected of him (see pp. 211, 214, above), as well as in the 
gorgeous ofiBcial attire which he wore when exercising his 
sacred functions."* Only at that part of the service on the 
great day of atonement at which he entered the holy of holies, 
he wore a simple white dress, which however was made of 
the most expensive Pelusian and Indian linen (or cotton 1)}^^ 

^*^ Joseph. Antt, iii. 10. 7. For a fuller treatment of the matter, see 
chap. iv. helow. 

^24 The Biblical and post- Biblical sources dwell with peculiar delight upon 
the splendour of this attire. See Ex. xxviii. and xxix. ; Sirach xlv. 6-13, 
1. 5 ff. Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx' Archiv, i. 271. 21-272. 9 (in 
Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2. 113). Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 11-14 (ed. Mang. 
il. 151-155) ; De monarchia, ii. 5, 6 (ed. Mang. ii. 225-227). Joseph. Autt. 
iii. 7. 4-7, and Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7. Mishna, Joma vii. 6. Jerome's Epist, ad 
Fahhlaniy chap. x.-xviii. (ed. Vallarsi, i. 360-366) . Among the literature given 
at the head of this section we would specially refer the reader to Joh. Braun, 
Vestittis sacerdotum Hehraeorum, Amst. 1680. Lundius, Die altjiid, Heiligth, 
book iii. chap, iv.-viii. Bened. Day. Carpzov, De pontificum Hebraeorum- 
resiitn sacro (in Ugolini's Thes. vol. xii., ibid, in vols. xii. and xiii., and other 
monographs besides). Ugolini's Thes. vol. xiii. pp. 163-434. Biihr's Sym- 
holik des mos. Cult. ii. 61-165. Leyrer's art. ** Kleider, heilige bei den 
Hebriiern," in Herzog's Real-Encycl, 1st ed. vol. vii. 714-722, and the litera- 
ture quoted there. Haneberg, Die relig. Alterthiimer der Bibel^ pp. 534-555. 
De Saulcy, Bemie archeohgiqne, new series, vol. xx. 1869, pp. 91-115. 
Likewise the literature of the subject of the high priest quoted in note 119. 
In the library of the University of Giessen there is' a very learned work in 
manuscript by Martinus Mauritii, entitled De re vestiaria Hebraeorum^ 1685 
(Cod. Oissens. 593-595). During the Roman period a serious political dis- 
pute arose about the custody of the high priest's dress, sec Joseph. Anit. xv. 
11.4, xviii. 4. 3, XX. 1. 1, 2 ; further Theol. Stud. w. Krit. 1872, pp. 627-630. 
At the conquest of Jerusalem this splendid attire fell into the hands of the 
Romans (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 8. 3). 

^25 Lev. xvL 4. Mishna, Joma iii. 7 (on the materials here referred to, 
comp. note 215, below). Joseph. Bell, Jud. v. 5. 7 : ruunfiv fis» oZv rojir 

iiaiot ii; to £hvro». The words within brackets are here to be deleted. 
The high priest wore the linen dress (p^? ^33) only when performing 
those parts of the service that had special reference to the great day of 
atonement. When performing the others however, he wore his more 
gorrjeous dress (ant ^1^2) on the great day of atonement as well as on any 
\ otbor occasion. For further particulars on this point, see Joma iii. 4. 6, 
• vii. 1. 3, 4; comp. besides, Joseph. Antt, 4. 3 (when the Romans had the 
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2. Next to the high priest in point of rank came the JJD 
or ?JD, Aramaic I?9» regarding whose functions the conceptions 
of the Eabbinical authorities are anything but clear. They 
seem to think that he was simply the representative of the 
high priest, and that his chief function was to act as the 
substitute of this latter, should he happen to be disqualified 
for taking part in the worship in consequence of Levitical 
defilement ; and this view has also continued to be the prevail- 
ing one among Christian scholars down to the present day.^^ 
But it is undoubtedly erroneous. Among all the passages in 
the Mishna in which the po is mentioned there is not one 
that throws any further light whatever upon his oflBcial 
position. All they can be said to tell us is that he stood next 
to the high priest in point of rank. When the high priest 
drew the lot, in the case of the two he-goats, on the great day 
of atonement, the po stood at his right hand, while the presi- 
dent of the division or course that happened to be serving 
(3K n^3 CTKi) was at his left.^^^ Again, when he had occasion 
to read a portion from the Scriptures, the pi%sident of the 
synagogue handed the roll to the po, who in turn passed it to 
the high priest.^^ Also when he happened to offer the daily 
sacrifice, the po was still found at his side.^^ From all this 
however we are not at liberty to infer that the segan (I 

dress in their custody they allowed the Jews to have the use of it rptaiu 
foprett; 'iKurrov rrovg kuI kxtoc rijy vnanixv^ i.e. on the great day of 
atonement). 

^28 See in general, Buxtorf's Lex, Chald. under word po. Selden, De 
successione in pontificatum Ebraeorum, ii. 1. Lightfoot, Ministerium tempU^ 
V. 1 {0pp. i. (387 f.). Sheringam on Joma iii. 9 (in Surenhusius' Mishna, 
ii. 223). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 98 f. Vitringa, Ohser- 
vationes sacrae (1723), lib. vi. cap. xsdii. pp. 517-531. Blossius, 1711, 
Overkampf, 1739 (both quoted by Meusel, Bihliotheca historica, i. 2. 165). 
Quandt, De pontijicis maximi suffraganeo (in Ugolini's Thes, vol. xii. pp. 
963-1028). Oehler's art. ** Hohefpriester," in Herzog's Real-EncycL, Ist ed. 
vi. 204. Haneberg, Die relig. Alterth. der Bibel, p. 558 f. Levy, Chald. 
Worth, under word po- Idem, Neuhebr. W<)rterb. under same word. On 
the D^33D in the Old Testament, consult Gesenius* Thesaurus, under word. 

^*^ Joma iii. 9, iv. 1. i28 Joma vii. 1 ; Sola vii. 7-8. 

i«9 Tamid vii. 3. 
DIV. II. VOL. 1. B 
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prefer this Aramaic form because we are unable to say for 
certain what the Hebrew form of the singular was) was 
intended to act as the high priest's substitute on those 
occasions on which he was prevented from ofl5ciating himself. 
Such an inference would be decidedly wrong. For what the 
Mishna says with regard to this matter of the substitute is 
rather to this efifect : " Seven days before the great day of 
atonement it is customary to appoint some other priest (pa 
iriK) to be ready to take the place of the high priest in the 
event of any accident happening to the latter calculated to 
interrupt the service." ^^ This would surely have been 
extremely superfluous if there had been a permanent official 
whose duty it was to act as the high priest's representative or 
substitute. It appears to me that we need have no difficulty 
in arriving at a true and distinct conception as to what was 
the real position of the segau, if we will only take due note 
of the way in which the term d^33D is rendered in the Septua- 
gint For we find that there it is almost invariably repre- 
sented by oTpaTTjyol}^^ Consequently, the po can have been 
no other than the orpaTrf/o^ rod iepov, the captain of the temple, 
whom we find frequently mentioned in the Greek sources, 
both in Josephus and the New Testament/^ To this func- 
tionary was entrusted the chief superintendence of the 
arrangements for preserving order in and around the temple. 
And so when we consider the very important nature of this 

^^^ Joma L 1. 

131 So Jer. H. 23, 28, 57 ; Ezek. xidii. 6, 12, 23 ; Ezra ix. 2 (Vulgate 
omits it) ; Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, xii. 40, xiii. 11 ; Dan. iiL 2, 27, vi. 8. In a 
very few instances we have Apxo^fSi Isa. xli. 25 ; Neh. iv. 18, v. 7, vii. 5 ; 
and, on one solitary occasion, aurpck'Trut, Dan. ii. 48. 

^^^ Acts iv. 1 : (rrpetrnyo^ rot/ Upov. Similarly Acts v. 24, 26. Josephus, 
Antt. XX. 6. 2: *Avetviet» tov oLpx^ipia kolI top <rTp»rny6» "Avecvov. Bell. 
Jud, vi. 6. 3 : o/ rot/ itpov (pvheuctg ^yyttT^nv r^ arpecrviyf. Antt. XX. 9. 3 : 
TOP ypccfAfAuria rov arpctrmyovvro^ ' EXsoef apoi/. Bell. Jud, iL 17. 2: 
*'E>iiec^*po; viog 'Aj»flH»/oy tov eipx,iipi^Si vsx»i»$ ^petavretro^, (rrpeLrinyuv 
TOTf. It is quite possible that, in several of the last-mentioned passages, 
instead of its being the chief arpctrmyog that was meant, it was rather one of 
the subordinate arpeimnyoi who were also among the temple officials, as will 
be pointed out immediately. 
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oflBce, we can quite easily understand how the priest who had 
the honour to hold it should have been regarded as second 
only to the high priest himself. 

Besides the segan or (nparrr^o^ in the singular, we also 
meet with the plural form w^yo or orpaTrjyoL When the 
festive processions of the country people went up to Jerusalem 
with the first-fruits, it was usual for the foremost among the 
priests to go out to meet them, namely the nine and D^?jp and 
Dnara/^ The two first of those categories, the nina and 
the 0^3ip, correspond to the ol ap^tepel^ koX arrpaTrj^oi of Luke 
xxii. 4, 52/** What we are to understand by the apyjLep^l; 
has been already pointed out at p. 201 fT. above. But the 
D^^iD or o-TpaTTj-yoL are in any case, so far as the nature of 
their ofiBce is concerned, of the same order as the pD or 
(TTpaTf]y6<;, only holding a somewhat lower rank, and therefore 
captains of the temple police as much as, though subordinate 
to, the chief arpaTTffo^;}^^ 

In the lists of the priests that are given in severtd passages 
in the Talmud those who rank next to the high priest and the 
segan are the presidents of the courses of service, those at the 
head of the twenty-four leading divisions (iDijnDn wn) being 
mentioned first, and those at the head of the sub-divisions 
(3K n''3 wc\) coming next/^ The functions of those presidents 
had however no immediate reference to the worship, but to 
the priesthood as a corporate body, in which aspect we 

^^^ Bikkurim ill. 3. 

^3* The nlna and D''3JD are also frequently conjoined in this way in the 
Old Testament (Jer. 11. 23, 28, 67 ; EzeL xxiii. 6, 12, 23). In such cases 
the Septuagint rendering is, as a rule, iiyifcos/ts (or iiyovfAiPot) xetl arpxmyoi, 
in one instance (Jer. 11 57) it is oipxfimc kclI (rrpxTnyoi. Consequently in 
the passage quoted from the Mishna, viz. Blkkunm iii. 3, as above, in 
which it is priests that are in question, the niriB can scarcely be other than 

the eipxitpiis, for the upxfivrn among the priests are simply the olp)cteptl:. 
This is corroborated by the form of expression made use of by Luke. 

134a Possibly the D''3n3n pOi R Chananiah, so frequently mentioned in the 
Mishna, was a po of this sort On this personage, see § 26. IV. 

"* See especially, Tose/ta Horajoth, Jin, (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 476); 
Jer. Ilorajoth 48^, in Ugolini's Thesaurim, vol. xiii. p. 870. 
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have already had occasion to speak of them at p. 220 f. The 
sacred functions, properly so called, which still fall to be 
mentioned here besides those of the high priest and the segan, 
are those that related partly to the administration of the 
possessions and stores helonjing to the sanctuary, partly to the 
superintendence of the temjjle police^ and partly to the religious 
services themselves. All that we know with respect to those 
three categories is substantially as follows.^** 

I. A veiy important function was that of the administra- 
tion of the vast amount of property belonging to the temple. 
The store-chambers of the sanctuary were filled with posses- 
sions of multifarious kinds piled in masses one upon another. 
First there were the utensils employed in the sacrificial 
worship, which of themselves represented a handsome sum, 
and consisting of a whole host of gold and silver basins, cups, 
pots and articles of a like kind used for such purposes as 
catching up and sprinkling the blood, for offering the frank- 
incense and the meat- and drink-offerings, etc.^^' Again there 
were large quantities of curtains, and priests* garments, and of 
the materials required for making them/** And there were, 
in particular, vast collections of natural products, viz. : flour 
and oil for the meat-offerings, wine for the drink-offerings, 
fragrant substances with which to make the frankincense, and 
in addition to these things, the offerings contributed for the 
benefit of the priests.^*^ But, above all, there were also the 

^'® Comp. Lightfoot, Minister ium templiy cap. v. and vii. Herzfeld's 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael^ i. 387-424. Haneberg, Die reliy. Alterth. p. 
555 ff. Graf in Merx' Archiv^ i. 226-232. Also in general the literature 
of the subject of the Leviies as quoted in note 43 above. 

1S7 See in general, Ezra i. 9-11, viii. 26, 27 ; 1 Mace L 21-23 ; Joseph. 
Antt, xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell, Jud. i. 7. 6, v. 13. 6, vL 5. 2, vi. 8. 3 ; Joma iii. 10, 
iv. 4. According to Tamid iii. 4, ninety-three gold and silver utensils were 
required for the daily service ; while, according to Chagiga iiL 8, three sets 
of each were kept. For a few particulars, see Ex. xxv. 29, 38, xxviL 8, 
xxxvii. 16, 23, xxxviiL 3 ; Num. iv. 7, 9, 14. 

138 Bell Jud vL 6. 2, vi. 8. 3. 

i8» Neh. xu. 44, xiii. 5, 9, 12 ; 1 Chron. ix. 20 ; Bell Jud, v. 13, 6, vL 
8. 3 ; Anil xiv. 4. 4 ; BeH Jud. i. 7. 6. 
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large sums of money that were deposited in the store-houses of 
the temple, and which were of such a colossal character that 
they not unfrequently tempted greedy foreign potentates to 
plunder them, and yet it would appear that they were always 
speedily replaced."^ Then, in the last place, there fall to 
be added to the heaps of money stored in the temple the \ 
various sums deposited there by private individuals; for it 
was quite common to lodge such deposits in the temple from 
a feeling that the sacredness of the place afforded the best 
possible guarantee for their security."^ All the money and 
the various articles of value were kept in separate reposi- 
tories (ya^o(f)vXdKca) in the inner court of the temple, and 
not only did they require to be constantly watched, but in 
consequence of the receiving on the one hand and giving out 
on the other that were continually going on, it was necessary 
that they should be under careful administration/*^ 

The trcasicrers, to whom the administration in question was 
entrusted, were called ya^o(f)v\aKe^ in Greek "' and Q^l?!? in 

^*^ Attempt to plunder by Heliodurus (2 Mace, iii.) ; by Antiochutt 
Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 21-23). Pompey leaves the treasury intact (^Antt, 
xiv. 4. 4 ; Bell. Jud, i. 7. 6) ; Crassus plunders it (^Antt, xiv. 7. 1 ; Bell 
Jud, L 8. 8, carrying off 2000 talents) ; so also Sabinus, after the death of 
Herod (Antt. xvii. 10. 2, fn. ; Bell. Jud. ii. 3. 3, fin.) ; Pilate (Antt. xviii. 
3. 2 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 4) ; Florus (Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 6). Comp. besides, on 
the Upo; Bnauvpos in general, Matt xxviL 6 ; Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. 1 ; 
Ajitt. XX. 9. 7. 

1*1 2 Mace. iii. 10-12, 15. Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 2. This was often 
done in the case of heathen temples as well. See in general, Winer's 
licalworterh.j art. ** Hinterlage." Grimm, Exeget. Handh. zu den Apokryphen, 
lioto on 2 Mace. iii. 10. Marquardt, Romiache Staatsvenoaltung, vol. iii. 
(1878) p. 210. Hermann and Blumner, Lelirh. der griechischen PrivataUer- 
thiimer (1882), p. 456 f. 

^*- On the ytt^o^uyiUKtu, see especially, Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 2, Jin.^ vi. 5. 
2 ; Autt. xix. 6. 1 ; Neh. xii. 44, xiii. 6, 9, 12, 13. By the ya^o^vXuxtov 
mentioned in the New Testament we are not to understand a treasure 
chamber but a treasury box (Mark xii. 41, 43 ; Luke xii. 1 ; probably also 
John viii. 20). According to Shekalim vi. 6, there were in the temple 
thirteen money chests made in the form of trumpets. 

^*^ Antt. XV. 11. 4, xviii. 4. 3 (the yu^o^vy^ecKg; had the custody of the 
high priest's dress). Antt. xx. 8. 11 : 'UfAanXov roy dpxttpiet xal 'HXkIuv 
Toj* 7«^o^i^x«x0t (sent on an embassy to Rome). Bell. Jud. vi. 8. 3 : 
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Hebrew/** Nor were the functions of those officials confined 
merely to the money in the temple, but extended to the 
administration of all the possessions generally, that fell under 
any of the categories just mentioned. They had the custody 
of the sacred utensils,^*' the veils, and the priests' garments;"^ 
they took charge of the flour for the meat-offerings and of the 
wine for the drink-oflferings ; "^ it was their duty to take 
delivery of things consecrated (or things presented to the 
temple), or to return them again on the ransom being duly 
paid ; "® and they also purchased wood "^ and gathered in the 
half-shekel tax.*^ Of course among the treasurers too there 
were once more gradations of rank. According to the state- 
ments of the Old Testament, it would seem as though the 
whole of those offices had been in the hands of the Levites."^ 
This may have been actually the case so far as the more 
subordinate duties were concerned, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the more important ones were in tlie hands of 
the priests. The fact is there is mention in Josephus of a 
particular occasion on which the ya^o(l>v\a^ (perhaps the chief 
one of his class) is put immediately on a level with the high 
priest, from his being regarded as one of the most distinguished 
of the temple officials/^ We also find that elsewhere the 
D^iara are reckoned among the higher functionaries of the 



• t:* 



yx^o^vTicc^ rov Upov ^ty&et; (surrenders the priests' garments to the 
Romans). Comp. also Antt. xiv. 7. 1 : o ruv &naxvpa» ^v'Xoti hp^vs^ 
^E7itec^»pog ovofia . . . Tre^xnaTsv/^iitos rtjv Tuy KocTonrirct9f/.Aray toD votov 
(pvT^oLKiv (in the time of Grassus). 

^^^Pea L 6,^M., ii. 8,^»., iv. 8 ; ChaUa iii. 3-4; Bikkurim iii. 8 ; Skekalim 
ii. 1, V. 2, 6 ; Menachoth viii. 2, 7 ; Meila iii. 8. The term occurs in the 
Old Testament likewise, Ezra i. 8, viL 21. Comp. further, Levy, Chald 
Wiirterh. under word. Idem, Neuhebr. Wortcrb, under word. 

1" Skekalim v. 6 ; 1 Chron. ix. 28. 

**« Joseph. AntL xiv. 7. 1, xv. 11. 4 ; xviii. 4. 3 ; BelL Jud. vi. 8. 3. 

"'3/ewacAo//i viii. 2, 7. 

^*8 Pea i. 0,Jin,j ii. S^Jin., iv. 8 ; Challa iii. 3-4. 

i« Meila iii 8. "o Shekalim iL 1. 

1" 1 Chron. ix. 28, 29, xxvi. 20-28; 2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19. The predi- 
lection of the author of Chronicles for the Levites is well known. Yet in 
Neh. xiii. 13 it is a priest that is found at the head of the treasurers. 

1" Antt, XX. 8. 11 ; see note 143, above. 
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temple.^^ When the Mishna affirms that there must have been 
at least three D^l^iTa in the temple/** it is certain that it can have [ 
had in view only the head treasurers and not the entire staff of 
officials that were required for the administration of the treasury. 
It is probable that, under the category of treasury 
officials, we should also include the amarkelin (fi>3iDK), 
who are mentioned once in the Mishna without any hint 
whatever being given as to the nature of their functions,^** 
the consequence being that the Eabbinical writers indulge 
merely in empty conjectures on the point, conjectures based, 
to some extent, upon trivial etymological conceits.^ The 
term itself is of Persian origin, and means a " member of the [ . / 
chamber of accounts, or an accountant." ^^^ Consequently in ' 
the Targum of Jonathan we find that in 2 Kings xii. 10 and^ 
xxii. 4, for example, the term «^i>3iOK is substituted for the 
Hebrew expression ^Dn ^l^'^, " keepers of the threshold," by '" 
whom the priestly treasurers are meant. We have a term 
in every way identical with the one now in question in the 
Armenian expression hamarakar, which in like manner 
denotes an official having charge of the accounts (a chief 

1*^ Bikkurim iii. 3 (se^ p. 259, above) ; also in the liats of the various 
ranks of the priests giv^ in Tosefta, Horajoth, Jin, (see note 136), the 
D^13T3 take precedence of the ordinary priests, while these latter again rank 
higher than the Levitcs. In a certain Rabbinical lamentation over the 
degeneracy of the high priests, the D^13W we put immediately on a level 
with them precisely as in Josephus (*' They are high priests and their sons 
are p2Mi and their sons-in-law p^3lDK." Tosef ta, Menachoth, Jin. ; Bab. 
Pesachim blK Dereubourg, Hiatoire, p. 232, note). 

"* Shekalim v. 2. i«« Shekalim v. 2. 

^^^ In the Tosefta, Shekalim ii. 15 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 177), it is 
affirmed that they kept the seven keys of the seven gates of the court (see 
also Gratz, Monatsschri/t, 1876, p. 441). But this is a pure conjecture 
founded up^l^ statement in the Mishna to the eJBfect that there must have 
been at least seven amarkelin. An attempt is made to explain the teorm 
etymologically by supposing it to be derived either from ^3 io (lord of all), 
or ^3 iDfcC (he who speaks all, ue. he who is entitled to order everything). 
See in general. Levy's Chald. Wdrterb. s.t\ Idem, Neuhehr. Worterh. s.v. 

i>D1DK and bnO- 

^*' Perles, Etymologi^che Studien (1871), p. 106. Gomp. Noldeke, 
Giitiinger gel Anzeigen (1871), 149. Idem, Literar. CentralbL 1876, p. 876. 
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treasurer)/^ It is true no doubt that our term also occurs 
elsewhere in the Targums in the more comprehensive sense of 
chiefs or heads generally/^ But seeing that, as a rule, the 
priestly p^3iiD« are mentioned along with the p3W,^^° we may 
venture to regard it as certain that they also belonged to the 
same category as the treasurers. It is possible that they were 
among the subordinate oflBcials of this department ; ^^ but 
perhaps the distinction between the gisharim and the amar- 
-^' ! kelin was something like this, that while to the former was 
assigned the duty of receiving and taking charge of the various 
treasures, the latter, on the other hand, were entrusted with 
the task of distributing among the priests the gifts and 
offerings that were intended for them.^®* Besides the two 
classes just mentioned, the Jerusalem Talmud mentions yet a 
third, viz. the pp''i>^np (tca0o\tfcoi), of whom however the Mishna 
knows nothing whatever.^^^ 

II. For the duties connected witli the 2^olicc department, 

158 Prud'horame {Journal Asiatique, 16th series, vol. vii. 18G6, p. 115) 
renders it by comptahle ou camier chef. Comp. also Levy in Geiger's Jiid. 
Zeiischri/t, v. 1867, p. 214 f. Lagarde, Armenische Studien (Abhandlungcn 
der Gottinger Gesellsch. der Wissencli. vol. xxii. 1877), No. 1216. 

15^ Buxtorf, Lex. Chald.^ and Levy, Chald. Worterh. under word. 

1*0 Besides Shekalim v. 2, so also in the list of the ranks of the priests, 
Tosefta Horajoth^ Jin., and in the lamentation of Tosefta Menachoth, Jin. 
(see note 153, above). 

161 It is true that, in the list of the grades of the priests Tosefta Horajoth, 
fin., the p^31DK rank higher than the p3W- But this can hardly be correct. 
See, on the other hand, Shekalim v. 2 ; Tosefta Menachoth, fin. In Bikkurim 
iii. 8, the p3M are included among the prominent members of the priest- 
hood, while the p^31Cfc< again are not mentioned at all. 

1*'^ In Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19) those officials whose duty it 
was to receive the gifts for the priests arc plainly distinguished from those 
who were called upon to distribute them. And now we find it stated in the 
Mishna, Shekalim v. 2, that "it is usual to appoint not fewer than three 
gisharim^ and not fewer than seven amarkelim.^^ If with this we compare 
what is said about the gathering in and distributing of the money for the 
poor {Pea viii. 7 : " Two take charge of the collecting and three of the 
distributing of it *'), it is not unnatural to suppose that the gisbarim and 
the amarkelim would stand to each other precisely in the same relation as 
that in which the collectors of the money for the poor stood to the distri- 
butors of it. 

i«3 Jer. Shekalim v. fol. 49» 
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for which a very large staff of officials was required, it was 
mostly Levites that were employed. In early times indeed, 
and down even to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the " gate- 
keepers " (p'^'^y^) did not belong as yet to the order of the 
Levites, but were of a somewhat lower rank; it was the 
author of the Chronicles who was the first to include these 
officials also among the number of the Levites (see p. 224, 
above). In the inner court the duty of keeping watch and 
ward was discharged by the priests themselves. The author 
of the Clironicles, and subsequently Philo and the Mishna, 
have furnished us with several details regarding the organiza- 
tion of the department now in question.^" We learn from 
the first-mentioned authority that there were twenty-four 
wards in all, under four chiefs or captains, and that they were 
posted on the east, west, north and south sides of the temple 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 12-18, also ix. 17, 24-27). The statements 
of this writer are to be understood as applying to the temple 
of Zerubbabel. But the area of the temple esplanade, or the 
so-called outer court, was afterwards very much enlarged, 
especially by Herod, so that it now formed a large quadrangle, 
its longer side being that which extended from north to south. 
Within this large square again there was an oblong quad- 
rangular space enclosed by strong walls, the longer side, in 
this instance, running from west to east ; this was the so- 
called inner court, or " the court " in the strict sense of the 
word. This court was approached by a flight of steps, and at 
the foot of this stair was a railing within which no Gentile 
was allowed to pass. Any Gentile who ventured to pass this 
boundary and set foot within the inner court was punished 
with death ; and the Eoman authorities respected the scruples 
of the Jews in regard to this matter to such an extent that 
they sanctioned the execution of this sentence even in those 

^^* See in general, Opitii Commentarius de custodia tempU nocturna 
(Ugolinrs Thes. vol. ix. pp. 979-1076). Winer's Realwdrterb, 11.690 f. 
Ivneucker's art. " Tempelpolizei," in SchenkePs BiheUex. vol. v. p. 
484 ff. 
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cases in which Eoman citizens had been the offenders.^"^ To 
this railing notices were attached at certain distances from 
each other, with the prohibition and the penalty for infringing 
it inscribed upon them in Greek and Latin.^^ According to 
Philo, there were keepers in his day not only at the entrances 
to the inner court, but likewise at the gates of the outer one as 
well, one of their principal duties being to see that the pro- 
hibition in question was rigidly complied with. In addition 
to these there were watchmen patrolling all round by night 
and by day to make sure that nothing of an unseemly 
character was going on anywhere/*^ According to the Mishna, 
there were twenty-one points at which the Levites kept watch 
(at night), and three at which the priests did so. The Leviti- 
cal keepers were stationed partly at the gates and the corners 
of the outer court (inside of it), and partly at the gates and 
corners of the inner court (outside of it), while the priestly 
guards again had charge of the inner court.^^ It was usual 

^^^ See in general, Joseph. Anit. xv. 11. 6 ; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2, vi. 2. 4 ; 
Apion. ii. 8. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 31 (ed. Mang. ii. 577). MiBhna, 
Middoih ii. 3 ; Kelim i. 8. It was in confiequence of an alleged yiolatiou 
of this prohibition on the part of the Apostle Paul, by taking Trophimus 
into the inner court, that the popular tumult arose that led to the apostle's 
being arrested (Acts zxi. 28). For the judicial proceedings in such cases, 
comp. further p. 188, above. 

i6<^ One of those inscriptions was discovered and published in the year 
1871 by Clermont-Ganneau. For an account of it, see Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bevue archeologique^ new series, voL xxiii. 1872, pp. 214-284, 290-29G, 
pi. X. Derenbourg, t/f)MrnaZ asiatiQue, 6th series, vol. xx- 1872, pp. 178-195. 
Piper, Jahrb. f, deutache Theol, 1876, p. 51 f. The inscription runs thus : — 

MH0ENA AAAOrENH ElSnO 

PETE20AI ENT02 TOT HE 

PI TO lEPON TPTiDAKTOT KAI 

nEPIBOAPT 02 A AN AH 

<I>0H EATTXII AITI02 E2 

TAI AIA TO ESAKOAOT 

0EIN 0ANATON. 

^^^ Philo, Depraemiis saccrdotmn, sec. vi (ed. Mang. ii. 236) : Tovtuv ol fAtp 

€^1 6vpoitg HopvifTon vetp* eturaif reits daohote Tv^apot' oi Ss tfaa Ketrdro 'xp6»ttO¥ 

u-jrep rov /xts rtitet av w $ifAti fxorrse ij ciKorret ivt^uttt' oi Be fy xt/xX^i xc^/yo- 

arcvQiv, iu f^ipu ^lecKkinpotootfAtifOt Mvxrct xeti iif^ipuiTj iifAfpo(pvXetKt{ Ketl pvxrO' 

W8 Middoih i. 1 ; Tamid L 1. 
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for a captain of the temple to go round at night to see that 
the guards were not sleeping at their posts.^*^ This captain 
was known under the designation of ri^^n in ^tfi. Besides 
this official, there is also occasional mention of an nT?n th^y^ \ 
!N*ow, seeing that the Mishna knows of no other designation 
for the whole space around the temple — even in cases where 
it is to be distinguished from the inner court — but the 
expression r\\2n in,"^ we are accordingly to understand by the 
n''3n in k^«, a captain who had charge of the outer court, and 
by the rrr^nn b^k, on the other hand, the one who had the 
surveillance of the temple itself. For the n"j^2 cannot possibly 
have been intended to refer to Fort Antonia, seeing that tliis 
latter was under the charge of a Roman ^poupapj(^o^^^^ but only 
to the temple itself.^^^ The two kinds of officials now men- 
tioned would therefore be identical with the D^33D or arparrjyoL 
to whom we have already had occasion to refer. 

It was also part of the watchmen's duty to open and close 
the whole of the gates of the courts, all of which were shut 
during the night ; and accordingly there was also an officer 
appointed whose special duty it was to superintend "the 
shutting of the gates." ^^* According to Josephus, the services , 
of two hundred men were required every time the gates ; 
were sh\\t,^^^ and the heavy brazen gate in the east of the 
court took twenty men itself."^ Then as for the gate of the 
temple, we are told that when it was opened, so loud was the 
creaking, that it could be heard as far away as Jericho."^ The 
keys of the gates of the court were kept by the elders of the 
particular division of priests whose turn it was to be on watch 
duty within the court for the time being.^^® When the 

169 Middolh i. 2. "0 Orla ii. 12. 

*'i For eitample, Bikkurim iii. 4 ; Pesachim v. 6-10 ; Shekalim vii. 2-3. 
Sanhedrin xi. 2. 

1^2 Joseph. Anti. xv. 11. 4, xviii. 4. 3. 

1'^ So also 1 ChroD. xxix. 1, 19. Pesachim iii. 8, vii. 8 ; Sehachim xii. 5 ; 
Tamid i. 1 ; Middoth i. 9 ; Para iii. 1. 

^^* Shekalim v. 1. i" Contra Apion. ii. 9. 

176 BelL Jud. vi. 5. 3. i" Tamid iii. 8. 

178 Mddoth i. 8-9 ; Tamid i. 1. 
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divisions were changed, the one that retired handed them over 
to the one that came in to take its place.*'^ The morning 
sacrifice, as we know, required to be oflfered at daybreak, and 
that being the case the gates would of course have to be open 
some little time before ; while at the Passover season they 
were open even so early as midnight.^ 

III. It is true the acts of worship properly so called, i.e. the 
oflfering of the sacrifices with all the accompanying ceremonial, 
devolved as a whole upon the entire priesthood, who were 
divided into twenty-four courses, each of which conducted the 
worship by turns, and that for a week at a time (on this see 
next paragraph). Yet even here special stated officials were also 
necessary for certain particular functions. We get some idea 
of the multifarious nature of those functions from a passage in 
the Mishna in which are enumerated, though in a very con- 
fused and unsystematic order, the names of those persons who 
at a particular period (evidently in the closing yeara of the 
temple's existence) happened to fill the most important 
offices in connection with the worship of the sanctuary.'^ 
From tliat passage it will be seen that there was, for example, 

*'^ Contra Apion. ii. 8. 

^^^ Antt. xviii. 2. 2. Also, in the time of Pentecost, the priests who 
were to officiate entered the court as early as during the night. BeJL JutL 
vi 5. 3. Comp. further, Joma i. 8. 

^8^ Shckalim v. 1 : '* The following are the officials who held appoint- 
ments in the sanctuary : (1) Jochanan the son of Pinchas had charge of the 
seals ; (2) Achiah of the drink-ofiPerings ; (3) Matthiah the son of Samuel 
of the lots ; (4) Petachiah of the money for the purchase of birds for sacri- 
fice ; (5) Ben Achiah of the healing of the priests suffering from abdominal 
disorders; (6) Ncchoniah was master of the wells ; (7) Gebini a herald; 
(8) Ben Gabar a chief door-shutter ; (0) Ben Bebai had charge of the 
scourging (? y^pD, the meaning of which is uncertain) ; (10) Ben Arsa kept 
the warning cymbal ; (11) Hygros, son of Levi, was conductor of the 
psalmody; (12) the family of Garmu had the charge of the preparing of 
the shewbread ; (13) the family of Abtinas that of the preparation of the 
frankincense; (14) Eleasar had the renewing (or the custody?) of the 
veils; (15) Pinchas that of the garmenta." As elucidating the whole 
passiige, comp. the I^bbinical commentaries in Surenhusius' Mishna^ iL 
p. 192 ; and especially, Herzfcld's Gesch.des Volkes Jisrael, L p. 405 ff. ; also 
Joet, Gesch. des Judenthums, i. p. 151 f. 
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a special official " over the lots " (No. 3), on whom devolved 
the duty of superintending the daily casting of the lots for 
determining the particular parts of the service that were to 
be apportioned to the various officiating priests. ^^ Then tliere 
was another functionary who was " over the seals " (Xo. 1), 
and another again " over the drink-offerings " (No. 2). For, 
with a view to simplifying matters, an arrangement had been 
adopted according to which " seals " or tokens were issued 
corresponding to the various kinds of drink-offerings, on 
presenting which people could get the particular drink-offering 
indicated upon them. The mode of proceeding was first of 
all to purchase a token from the official who was " over the 
seals," then to hand this to the one who was " over the drink- 
offerings," who in return would give to the person tendering 
it the amount of drink-offering requisite for the particular 
occasion for which it was wanted.^^ There was a similar 
arrangement for the convenience of those who wished to be 
promptly supplied with birds for sacrificial purposes. All 
that was necessary was to drop the money into a box, where- 
upon it became the duty of the official who was " over the 
winged sacrifices " (No. 4) duly to purchase with it, as speedily 
as possible, the requisite offerings.^®* Many of the oflTerings 
were of such a nature that they required a certain amount of 
skill to prepare them properly, a skill which belonged by 
inheritance to particular families. Accordingly the family of 
Garmu (No. 12) had charge of the preparing of the shew- 
bread, that of Abtinas (No. 13) had the preparing of the 
frankincense.^^ Then again the chief charge of the psalmody 

^^2 On the casting of the lots here in question, see Joma ii. 2-4 ; Tamid 
i. 2, ill. 1, y. 2. The Matthiah, a son of Samuel, who is mentioned as having 
had charge of the lots, is also mentioned in Joma iii. 1, Tamid iiL 2, where 
he is introduced as vouching for the existence of certain practices in the 
temple. 

^«3 Shekalim v. 3-5. 

^^* The money was dropped into one of the thirteen trumpet-shaped 
boxes that stood in the temple ; see note 142, above. 

^^^ In Joma iii. 11, both families are censured for having allowed strangers 
to meddle with their art. There was a chamber in the inner court that was 
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was entrusted to an official specially appointed for the pur- 
pose (No. ll).^*^ There was another whose duty it was to 
sound a cymbal (bs^v) by way of letting the Levites know 
when to commence the music (No. 1 0).'^ There were besides 
a temple physician (No. 5), a master of the wells (No. 6), a 
herald (No. 7), whose voice was so powerful that it could be 
heard as far away as Jericlio."^ Then further, as the veils in 
the temple required to be frequently renewed,"^ there was an 
official appointed to see to the making of them, and to take 
charge of the store in which they were kept (No. 14). And 
lastly, there was an official whose special duty it was to take 
charge of the priests' garments (No. 15).^^ 

A very numerous class of functionaries connected with 
the worship of the sanctuary was that of t?ie sacred musicians, 
whose duty it was to accompany the offering of the " daily 
bumt-ofifering " and the other solemn services with singing and 
playing upon stringed instruments,^^^ and who were called in 
Hebrew Ciiblp (frequently so in Ezra and Nehemiah), and 
in Greek, ^jraXTaySol, UpoyjraXToc, v/jLvtpBoi, KiOapiaral re Koi 

named D3^tD3X n^3 after the family of Abtinas {Joma i. 6 ; Tamid i. 1 ; 
Middoth i. 1). In addition, comp. in general, 1 Chron. ix. 30-32, xxiii. 29. 

^^*^ On this official, comp. further, Joma iii. 11. 

187 Comp. Tamid vii. 3. ^^^ Tamid iii. 8. i**» Shekalim viiL 5. 

190 Pqy the priests' official garments were kept in the court (Ezek. xlii. 14). 
The master of the wardrobe, Pinchas, is likewise mentioned in Middoth i. 4 ; 
Joseph. BeU, Jud. vi. 8. 3. Whether his duty was simply to take charge of 
the garments, or whether he had also, when necessary, to provide new ones, 
is not quite clear. 

1^1 On these officials and the temple music generally, compare, in addition 
to the literature quoted in notes 43 and 136, Gesenius, Thesaunut, pp. 698, 
844, 11G7. Winer's licalwortcrh,^ art ** Musik '* and *' Musikalische Instru- 
mente." Leyrer's art. ** Musik bei den Hebriiern," in Ilerzog's RecU-Encycl. 
(1st cd. vol. X. pp. 123-135 ; 2nd ed. vol. x. pp. 387-398). TVetzstein 
in Delitzsch's Cmnmentar zii Jcsaja, 2nd ed. pp. 702-704. Riehm's Hand- 
tporterh. des bihl. Altertitms, pp. 1028-1045 (with numerous illustrations). 
Ghitz, Die Tempelpsahnen (Monatsschr. 1878, pp. 217-222). ^ Idem, Die 
musikalischcn Instrtimcnte im jerusalemischen Tempel und der musikaliscUe 
Chor der Levi ten (Monatsschr. 1881, pp. 241-259). I-Agarde, Erkldrumf 
hehrdischer Wortcr (Ahhandlungen der Oottinger OescUsck, der Wissensch. vol. 
xxvi. 1880), pp. 13-27. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, London (without 
a date, 1879 ?) ; with 100 illustrations. 
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vfivtphol}^^ They formed a separate and exclusive order, to 
which none were admitted but those descended from a par- 
ticular family, and down even to the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah they were distinguished from the Levites, although 
at a subsequent period they were included amongst them 
(see above, p. 225 i)}^^ They were divided into three 
families, those of Heman, Asaph and Ethan or JediUhun 
(1 Chron. vi. 16-32, xv. 16-19, xxv. the entire chapter; 
2 Chron. v. 12),^^ and the whole were sub-divided again into 
twenty-four courses of service (1 Chron. xxv.). The principal 
part of their duty was to sing, playing on an instrument 
being regarded merely in the light of an accompaniment to 
tlie singing. The musical instruments made use of for this 
purpose were chiefly the three following :^®^ — (1) The cymbal 
(D''npVD, KVfifiaXa), an instrument played by striking the one 
plate upon the other, and resembling the warning cymbal 
(i>v^v), with which the signal was given for commencing the 
singing.^^ As the dual form already serves to indicate, this 

^^^ ^/^ocXr^Bo/ or, according to another reading, >//«x^^^/, Sir. xlvii. 9, 
1. 18. hpoypoi/ireti^ Joseph. Antt, xii. 8. 3, Jin. ; vfiv^lot^ Antt. xz. 9. 6 ; 
Kt^oLpiorxl re k»1 vfivuoot, Bell. Jnd. ii. 15. 4. From this latter passage we 
must beware of inferring that tlie players on the instruments and the 
singers represent separate categories. For the truth is, both alike 
come fAtrot, ruv opyavav. ** Those who play on the stringed instrument 
and sing," are consequently the same persons. Comp. 1 Chron. xv. 16, 
l^e^ "hyi D'^llKTOn, also l Chron. xxiii 6. 

^'^^ In the Mishna too, the musicians are uniformly described as ** Levites ** 
(D"*v)» BiJckurim iii. 4 ; Sukka v. 4 ; liosh Jiashana iv. 4 ; Arachin ii. 6 ; 
Tamid vii. 3-4. 

^^^ On the ingenious way in which those families of the musicians are 
traced back to Levi, see Graf in Merx' Archiv^ i. p. 231 f. Only one of 
those families is mentioned among the exiles that returned with Zerub- 
babel, viz. that of Asaphj Ezra ii. 41 ; Neh. viL 44. 

I'J^ See Neh. xii. 27 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 8, xv. 16-22, xv. 28, xvi. 6 ; 
2 Chron. y. 12, xxix. 26 ; 1 Mace. iv. 54, xiii. 51. Joseph. Antt. viL 12, 3. 
Sukka V. 4 ; Arachin ii. 3-6 ; Middoth ii. 6. 

^^^ Comp. p. 221, above. In the leading passage on the musical instru- 
ments, viz. Arachin ii. 3-6, D^ni^SD w^e not mentioned at all, but merely 
the W?V. Consequently one is tempted to assume that both are identically 
the same. But still the different terms undoubtedly denote different 
instruments. 
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iustruraent consisted of two large shallow plates made of 
brass/^^ which, when struck the one upon the other, emitted 
a loud sound. Of a somewhat more musical and harmonious 
character were (2) the ^3?., vdfika, Luther : " psalter,*' and (3) 
the "1^33, Kivvpa, Luther : " Haife." Both were stringed instru- 
ments, the vdpka, according to Josephus, having twelve and 
the Kivvpa ten strings.^^^ The vdffXa was played with the 
hand, whereas, according to the same authority just referred 
to, the KLvvpa was played with the plectrum (in the earlier 
Biblical times the "1^33 was also played with the hand).^^® A 
good deal has no doubt been written in which the nature of 
those instruments is fully discussed, but still no certain result 
has been arrived at. According to the Mishna, the number 
of Dv33 employed in the temple choir was never fewer than 
two and never more than six, whereas with regard to the 
nhi33, there required to be niiie of them at the very least, and 
their number might be multiplied ad libitum^^ Prom all 
this one might venture to infer that the "1^3? was the chief, 
the leading instrument, while the ^3?. was rather intended to 
serve as an accompaniment to it. Besides the three instru- 
ments just referred to, reedjpipcs, DyyC!, were also introduced 
into the choir on the occasion of the high festivals that 
occurred in the course of the year (Passover, Pentecost and 
the feast of Tabernacles).^^ 

But in addition to this, trumpets (ri^"i]nvn) were in regular 
use, and while the playing upon the instruments hitherto 
mentioned was left entirely to the Levites (the traditions 
hesitating somewhat only with regard to the reed-pipes), the 
blowing with trumpets, on the other hand, was performed by 
priests. This latter was also an accompaniment above all of 
the offering of the daily bumt-ofifering, and of other parts of 

» 

i»^ 1 Chron. xv. 19. Joseph. Antt. vii. 12. 3. 

198 AntL vii. 12. 3. ^^^ 1 Sam. xvi. 23, xviii. 10, xix. 9. 

200 Arachin il 3. 6. 

^01 On the use of those last-mentioned instruments, see in particular, 
Arachin ii. 3-4. 
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the service as well.^* The dawn of the Sabbath was likewise ^ 
announced by some of the priests blowing trumpets from the 
roof of the temple.^^' 

The services of a more menial kind were performed, in the 
time of Zerubbabel, Ezra and Nehemiah, by temple slaves 
(D^:^n:).^^* It is true that ^''^'•n^ still continue to be mentioned 
in the literature of a later period/^^ but it is no longer possible 
to make out with certainty what the nature of their duties 
now was. Instead of them we now meet with what are \ 
called " servants " (D^^jn) ; ^^^ nay we find that, in Philo, the 
cleaning and sweeping of the temple are mentioned along 
with the duty of watching as being all of them performed 
by the veoDKopot, i.e. the Levites.^^' There were also a good . 
many functions that were left to be performed by boys • •"- 
belonging to the families of the priests {^\\}^ ''Dl?).^^^ 



IV. THE DAILY SERVICE. 

The daily worship of the sanctuarj' was conducted by the 
twenty-four divisions of the priests (see p. 216 fif. above), each 
division taking its turn and officiating for a week at a time. 
The divisions were changed every Sabbath day, the arrange- 

-°2 See in general, Num. x. 1-10 ; Ezra iii. 10 ; Neh. xii 35 ; 1 ChroD. 
XV. 24, xvi. 6; 2 Chron. v. 12, vii. C, xxix. 26-28; Sir. 1. 16. Joseph. 
Antt. iii. 12. 6. Sukka v. 4-5 ; Rosh hcishana iii. 3-4 ; Tamid vii 3, 
Lundius, Die alt, jud. Ileiligih. book iii. chap, xlvii. 

203 Joseph. BcU. Jud, ir. 9. 12. Sukka v. 5. 

20* Ezra ii. 43, 58, 70, vii. 7, viii. 17, 20 ; Neh. iii. 26, 31, vii. 46, 60, 73, 
X. 29, xi. 3, 21 ; 1 Chron. ix. 2. Comp. Pfeffinger, De Nethinaew (in Ugo- 
lini's Thes. vol. xiii.). Winer's Realicorterh,^ art ** Nethinim." Oehler, art 
*'Nethinim," in Herzog's Real-Enajcl,^ Ist ed. vol. x. 296 f. 

205 For example, Jebamoth ii. 4 ; Kuldushin iv. 1 ; Makkoth iii. 1 ; Ilorajoth 
iii. 8. 

206 Sukka iv. 4 ; Tamid v. 3. Comp. further, Sola vii 7-8 ; Joma viL !• 
20' Philo, Depraemiis sacerdotum, sec. vi. (ed. Mangey, ii.p. 236): "Ertpot 

hi Tflc; aroec; kuI ret iy vTett$p^ KOpovvrs; roy (popvrov iKKoeit^ovaiv, iVifit>i6fH¥0i 

208 Joma i. 7 ; Sukka v. 2 ; Sanlicdrin ix. 6 ; Tamid i. 1 ; Middoth 
i, 8, iii. 8. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. 8 
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\ ment beiug that the retiring one should offer the morning 
1 sacrifice and the extra Sabbath offerings (according to Num. 
xxviii. 9, 10) before leaving, while the one that came in to 
take its place was to offer the evening sacrifice and put the 
fresh shewbread upon the table.^^* (On the occasion of the 
three leading festivals of the year (Passover, Pentecost, and 
the feast of Tabernacles) the whole twenty-four courses 
oflBciated simultaneously." ' The attempts made by Christian 
scholars to make out on chronological grounds the week 
during which the course of Abia happened to serve in the 
year of our Lord's birth (Luke i 5) have no tenable historical 
basis on which to rest.^" Every weekly division again was 
broken up into somewhere between five and nine stdMiivisions, 
each of which officiated on an average for a single day the 
one after the other. If the sub-divisions happened to be 
fewer than seven, then some of them required to take their 
turn twice ; but if, on the other hand, there happened to be 
more than seven, then on some of the days two of them 

^^^ See, in particular, Tosefta, Sulka iv. 24-25 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
200) ; also MiBlrna, Sukka v. 7-8 ; Tamid v. 1. 2 Chron. xxiii 4, 8 (where 
the priestly courses of services are evidently in question ; it is otherwise in the 
corresponding passage 2 Kings xi. 5, 9). Joseph. Anit. viL 14. 7 : hiraii 
Tt fAtetif 'Jirctrptcty ZtUKoyeh^ett r^ ^tf cxi fi/xipet; oktu, el to oufificirov ixl 
a«/3/3«roy. It is probable that we ought also to understand as referring 
to the changing of the weekly (and not the daily) divisions, the passage 
contra Apion. ii. 8 : alii succedentes ad sacrificia veniunt, et congregati in 
templum mediante die a praecedentibus claves templi et ad numerum vasa 
omnia percipiunt 

2^^ See Sukka v. 6-8, and Bartenora on Sukku v. 6, in Surenhusius* 
edition of the Mishna^ ii. p. 279. 

211 See for such attempts, Scaliger, De emendatione temporum (Goloniae 
Allobrog. 1629), Appendix, pp. 64-59. Lightfoot, Harmonia evangellstarum^ 
note on Luke i. 5 {Opp- i. pp. 258-264). Bengel, Ordo temponim (1741), 
pp. 280-232. Wieseler, Chronologische Syjwpse, pp. 140-145. Seyffarth, 
Chronologia sacra (1846), pp. 97-103. Stawars, Die Ordnung Alia in 
Beziehung auf die Bestimmwig des wdlircn Geburtsdatums Jesu {Tiib. TheoL 
QuariaUchr, 1866, pp. 201-225). The calculations here in question are 
based partly upon piurely gratuitous assumptions and partly upon a very 
late and somewhat untrustworthy notice in the Talmud, to the effect that 
the course of Joiarib was the one that happened to be ofticiating on the 
day on which the temple was destroyed {Bah, Taanith 29*). 
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officiated at the same time (see p. 216, above). But further, 
as never more than a fraction of the priests belonging to a 
sub-division were required to officiate at the regular daily 
offering of the public sacrifices, it was necessaiy to determine 
by lot those on whom the active duties of the day were to 
devolve. Like the priests, the Levites were also divided into 
twenty-four courses of service (see p. 227 f., above), which in 
like manner relieved each other every week.*^^ But lastly, in 
addition to this there was an analogous divisio7b of the people 
themselves into twenty-four courses of sei^vice (nliDBto), each of I 
which had to take its turn in coming before God, every day 
for a whole week, by way of representing the whole body of 
the people while the daily sacrifice was being offered to 
Jehovah.^^^ The division actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of this duty was known under the designation of ^9??, \ \^ 
"a station.'* At the same time the case of the ordinary 
Israelites differed from that of the priests and Levites in 
this respect, that unlike these, the entire division did not 
require to go up to Jerusalem when its turn came. Instead 
of this the persons belonging to it met together in the 
synagogues in the towns in or near which they resided 
and there engaged in prayer and the reading of Scripture; 
probably in every instance it was merely a deputation of 
them that actually went up to Jerusalem to be present at the 
offering of the sacrifice. In that case it was this deputation 
that, in the strict sense of the word, constituted the ^^Vp, 
which " stood by '* while the sacrifice was being offered. 



2U 



212 1 Chron. ix. 25 ; 2 Chron. xxiii. 4, 8. Joseph. AntL vii. 14. 7. 
Taanith iv. 2. 

213 On the whole arrangement, oomp. Buxtorrs Lex, Chald, col. 1622 f. 
(see under TOy). Lightfoot, Ministerium templi^ cap. vii. 3 (jOpp. i. p. 
700 f.). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticwi, p. 109 f. Hottinger, I)e 
virin stationarivty Marburg 1707 (a most exhaustive treatment ef the 
matter). Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes JUrael, vol iii. pp. 188-200, 204^209. 
Oeljer in Herzog's Ileal-Encycl^ 1st ed. voL xii. 187 (2nd ed. vol. xii. 227). 
Hamburger, Real-Encycl, far Bibel und Talmud^ vol. ii. pp. 877-880 (art. 
**0pferbei8tande"). 

21* See especially, Taanith iv. 1-4. The principal pasaage, Taanith iv. 2, 
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The officiating priests wore, during the service, a special 
official dress, wliich consisted of the four following articles : — 
(1) D^pjM, i.e, short breeches covering merely the hips and 
thighs, and made of byssus (probably not cotton, but fine 
white linen). Then over these (2) the njirp, a long, somewhat 
close-fitting coat, reaching down to the feet, with narrow 
sleeves, and also made of byssus. This coat was fastened 
together somewhere about the breast with (3) a girdle (^i!?^), 
which mostly consisted of byssus also, only it had ornaments 
of purple, scarlet and blue embroidered upon it. It was 
therefore the only part of the attire that had any colour about 
\ it, all the rest being pure white. Then the covering for the 
head was (4) the "^y?^?, a kind of cap or turban.^^^ Shoes 

runs thus : " The early prophets instituted twenty-four courses of service 
(nnDl5T9)- There was a station (IDVO) in Jerusalem, consisting of priests, 
Levites and Israelites, to represent each course. When the time for service 
came round the priests and Levites of the course went up to Jerusalem, 
while the Israelites belonging to that course met in the synagogues of their 
towns and read the account of the creation.'' The terms of the passage 
arc contradictory in so far as they seem to allege that the whole ll^]iO was 
in Jerusalem, while telling us, at the same time, tliat the Israelites merely 
assembled in the synagogues of their towns. It is probable that the 
correct view of the matter is given in the corresponding passage in the 
Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 219), where to "the Israelites belonging to that 
course" are added the words '*who were unable to go up to Jerusalem." 
AVliat is meant therefore is this, that the whole of the priests and Levites 
belonging to the same course, and who were capable of service, were bound to 
go up ; while the Israelites, on the other hand, might stay at home if it did 
not happen to be convenient for them to go, though at the same time it is 
presupposed that some of them were expected to be actually present in 
I Jerusalem. Accordingly, in Tamid v. 6 it is assumed without more ado 
that the " head of the station " (IDVOH e^X"l) was regularly present in the 
capital. A similar view of the matter is taken by Herzfcld, for example, 
iii. p. 193, and Hamburger, ii. p. 878. Bikkurim iii. 2 proceeds on the 
assumption that there were station-districts or circles marked off by definite 
boundaries and having some leading town as the centre of each. Comp. 
besides, Taaniih ii. 7. 

215 For the priests' attire, see Ezek. xliv. 17-19 ; Ex. xxviii. 40-43, 
xxxix. 27-29, and above all the minute description of it in Joseph. AntU 
iii. 7. 1-3. Philo's brief notice in Vita Mosis, iii 13 (Maiig. ii. 157) : x'zavoti 
Tnuous, ^uyxg r& xui 'TTtpioKiKii ; De mouarchia, ii. 5 (Mang. il 225) : i h 
ka$ig iart xna» X/;>ovf Kttl vipH^ofAu, Joseph. Antt. XX. 9. C: X/v^» arcihii», 
Aristeas, ed. M. Schmidt in Merx' Archiv, i. 270. 1-2: ruv itpiuv ksxmXv^- 
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are nowhere mentioned, and it may be regarded as certain that 
the priests always officiated without having anything on the 
feet."« 

As the white attire was a symbol of purity, so the 

fAfvav ,uixp* '^^*' v^vpuiif fiuffffivois x'**'^^'*'" The literature of our subject is 
the same as that ahready referred to in connection with the high priest's 
dress ; see note 124, above. On the question as to whether byssus is to be 
identified with cotton or with linen, see among others, "Winer^a Realwdrterh.y 
art. " Baumwolle ; '* Dilbnann's note on Ex. xxv. 4; Haneberg, Die 
religiosen AUerthiimer^ pp. 536-538 (who is of opinion that Rosellini has 
decided the question, and that in favour of cotton) ; and, on the other side, 
Marquardt, Das Privatleben dcr Rbmer, vol. ii. (1882) p. 464 f., and the 
leading work on the subject quoted there, viz. Yates' Textrinum antiquorum. 
An Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients^ part i. London 
1843 ; also Hehn, Culturpflanzen und Hausthiere, 3rd ed. p. 145. As the 
ancients did not always carefully distinguish between linen and cotton, it 
is quite possible that there were some instances in which cotton was also 
made use of for making the priests^ attire (as witness, for example, the 
fine Indian fabric from which the garments were made which the high 
priest was in the habit of wearing on the afternoon of the great day of 
atonement, and which consisted of that material). On the other hand, it 
may be taken as certain that, ajs a rule, it was linen that was used. 
According to Mishna, Kilajim ix. 1, only flax (D^ni^*D) and sheep's wool 
("IDV) were employed for the purpose in question, the latter being for the 
parti-coloured ornamentation on the girdle; see the conmientaries in 
Surenhusius' Mishna, vol. i. p. 149, and Braun's Vestitiis sacerdotum 
Hehraeorum, i. 6. 2, ii. 3. 4. It is with reference to this matter that it is 
said in Josephus, Antt, iv. 8. 11 : fAinhi; V i£ vfjt.a» Khctarviv i^ iplov kolI x/yoi/ 
ffToX^y ^opfha' TO 7; yetp itpevot fAovotgretvrni' eL'^ohhix^cts. Consequently 
the priests' attire was expressly exempted from the proldbition of Lev. 
xix. 19 ; Deut. xxii. 11. 

'-^^^ See Bartenora on Shekalim v. 1 (in Surenhusius' Mishna, ii. 192). 
Braun's Vestitus sacerd. Ikb. i. 3. 3 (pp. 43-47). Carpzov, Discalceatio 
rclif/iosa in loco sacro ad Ex. iil 5 (in Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xxix.). 
Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xiiL 405 ff. Winer's liealworterh. ii. 271. Leyrer 
in Hcrzog's Real-KncycL, 1st ed. vol. vii. p. 718. The following passage 
occurs in Megilla iv. 8 with reference to the worship of the synagogue i 
" lie who says, I will not lead the prayers in coloured clothes, as little is 
he to do so in white attire. He who is unwilling to do so with sandals on, as 
little is he to do it barefooted." The meaning of which is simply this, that 
in the service of the synagogue no one is to presume to wear the dress of a 
priest. Wjth regard to tlie priests' benediction, on the other hand, Jochanan 
ben Snkkai is said to have ordained, that even after the destruction of the 
temple it was still to be pronounced by them only with the feet bare 
(Rosh hashana 31i> ; Sota 496. Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 305, 
note 3). 
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officiating priests required to be men characterized by 
temperance and Levitical purity. During the period of their 
service they were prohibited from drinking wine or any 
other intoxicating beverage.*^' Nor were they allowed to 
enter the court for the purpose of officiating unless they 
were Levitically clean. Nay more, even those who were so 
were, in every instance, required to take a formal bath 
previous to their entering upon the services of the day."* 
But besides this, they had then to go and vxidi the Ivands 
and feet in the brazen laver (i^*?) that stood in the open 
air between the teniple and the altar of burnt-ofifering.*^* 

As regards the sacrifices that were offered every day,**^ 
they are to be distinguished into two classes, the public and 

21^ Lev. X. 8-11 ; Ezek. xlir. 21. Pseudo-Hecataeos in JosephuSj 
contra Apion. i. 22 (ed. Bekkcr, p. 204, 2G ff.) : to TretpeLvtiM ofMy ov 
^lyovTss iv ru ifp$. Philo, De monarchia^ ii. 7. Joeeph. Anit. iiL 12. 2 ; 
JkU, Jud. V. 5. 7. Miihna, laanilh ii. 7. Ugolini's Thesaurus^ xiiL 885 ff. 
{where are given in extenso in Hebrew and Latin the passages from the 
Jer. Taanith 65<i ; Tosefta, Taanitli ii., Sifra and Pesikta to Lev. x. 9). 

^^* Joma iii. 3 : "No priest is to be allowed to enter the court for the 
purpose of officiating, even though he he alrecuhj dean, without having 
taken a bath ; ** comp. Tamid i. 2. A bath had also to be taken above 
all after every occasion of doing their needs, Joma ilL 2. On the place 
where the bath was to be taken, see Tamid i. 1 ; Middofh i. 9, fin. 

«i» Ex. XXX. 17-21, xl. 30-32. Tamid i. 4, iL 1. Philo, * Vita Mosis^ 
iii. 15 : '^olaig /xaXtara tuii x^^P^* ecxoin^rrifisi/oi. On the nl^ itself, see 

also Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; Sir. 1. 3 ; Middoth iii. 6 ; Joma iii. 10 ; Tamid iiL 8. 
Lightfoot, Bescriptio templl, cap. xxxvii. 1 {Opp. i. 643 sq.). Clemens, De 
Jabro aeneo, Traject. ad Rh. 1725 (also in Ugoliui's Thes, voL xix.). The 
commentaries in Surenhusius' Mishna^ iL 223, v. 360. Iken, Tractattus 
talmudicujf de cultu quotidiano^ 1736, pp. 32-34 (full of matter). Winer's 
Bealworterb., art. *' Handfass." Bahr's Symhnlik, 2nd ed. L pp. 583-586. 
Kohler 8 T^hrk der Bibl, Gesc?iichte, i. p. 373 f. 

^^" On the sacrificial worship generally, see Lundius, Die alt. jild. 
Hciligth. book iiL chap, xxxiii.-xlvi. Biihrs Symbolik^ iL 187-522. 
Winer's Reahrortcrh., art "Opfer;" and in addition, the various articles on 
Brandopfer, Schuld- und Siindopfer, Dankopfer, Speisopfer, Trankopfer, 
Rauchem, etc. Oehler's art. "Opfercultus des alten Testaments," in 
Herzog's Real-Encycl (1st ed. x. 614-652, 2nd ed. xi. 29-61). Thalhofer, 
Die mddutiffcn Opfer des mosaisch. Cult. 1848. Kurtz, Der alttestamentliche 
Opftrcidt. nach seiner Begriindung und Anwendung dargcstellt und erldutert^ 
1862. Kohler's Lehrh. der Bihl. Geschtchte, i. p. 387. Wellhausen, 
Guschichte Isracb, i. 58-84. Dillniaun's Excget. llandh. zn Exod. u. LeviL 
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the private sacrifices.^^ The former were offered in name of 
the people, and were purchased with a portion of the people's / 
own offerings, especially the half - shekel tax ; while the 
latter again were those in which only private individuals 
were concerned, and which might be offered on a vast variety 
of occasions, some of them being voluntary and others of them 
being, for some particular reason or other, compulsory. Both 
those categories again were sub-divided into different sorts, 
varying according to the particular objects for which they 
were offered, though they all admit of being classified under 
the three following heads : — (1) the burnt-^fferingSj the 
essential characteristic of which lay in the fact that the whole 
victim was consumed upon the altar; (2) the sin- and the 
trespass-offerings, in the case of which only the fat was burnt 
upon the altar, while the flesh fell to the priests ; (3) the 
peace-offerings (p'^P/f ^nat), according to Luther, " thank- 
offerings," in the case of which again it was only the fat that 
was burnt upon the altar, while the flesh was used by the 
owner of the sacrifice himself as material for a jocund 
sacrificial feast.*^ As was only natural, it was the numerous 

pp, 373-387. The diclionaries of Schenkel and Riebm, and the archaeo- 
logical works of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Haneberg and others. 

221 Philo, De victimisj sec. iii. (ed. Mang., 11. 238 f.) : 'Ecrsi Be t«» &voiay^ 
ui fAiv tioiv y-x-fp uvotyrog rot/ ififOVSy *l Bf ^ui to ti'kiniii tixih virip 
uxuvrog eivdpaxaif yhovSi tul^ivTiptKeiaTOvrZitlfpovp'yettfeiiiOVifruy^ 

'AiKTiOV 'JTpOTtpOP 'JTtpl TUV KOiVcinf. JoSCph. Alltt. 111. 9. I : ^UO flilt "/Otp fifftP 

lipovpyiai' to^tup o >/ fAi» v'tto rap lotur aPy STtpet o vir6 rou otifcou ovpn- 
'kovff.ipeti x.T.A. 

222 In the leading passage on the classification of tbe sacrifices, viz. 
Lev. l.-vll, I here are, strictly speaking, ^t'6 leaditif/ kinds of them mentioned : 
(1) the burnt-offering, (2) the meat-offering, (3) the peace-oflfering, (4) the 
siii-offerlng, and (5) the trespass-offering. But the meat-offering is 
certainly not to be regarded as being on a level with the animal sacrifices I 
seeing that, like the drink-offering, it occurs for the most part simply as an^ 
accompaniment of such sacrifices. With regard to the sin- and trespass- 
offerings, they are no doubt distinct, yet they are so much akin to each 
other that they may well be regarded as one tqyccies. Consequently in the 
case of the animal sacrifices, and these are by far the most important of all, 
we* ought to distinguish them into three leading kinds, as Philo and 
Josephus have already done (the former De victimis^ § iv., and the latter 
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private offerings of so many different kinds that constituted 
the bulk of the sacrifices. However, as it is with giving au 
account of the regular daily worship of the sanctuary that we 
are here concerned, it is only the public sacrifices that fall to 
be considered by us, and especially the most important of 
them all, tJie people's daily burnt-offering. 

In order that the reader may be in a better position for 
understanding what is to follow, it will be well, before pro- 
ceeding farther, to offer here one or two topographical 
observations.^^^ The inner court, within which the whole 
of the worship was celebrated, was divided by means of a 
wall into two divisions, a western and an eastern. The latter 
was called " the court of the \vomen," not however because 
none but women were admitted to it, but because women as 
well as men were allowed to enter it.^* The beautiful gate- 
way in the east side of this court, with its elaborate two- 
leaved gate made of brass (»; Ovpa 1} Xeyofievrj wpaia. Acts 
iii. 2), formed the principal entrance to it ; and hence it was 
that beggars were in the habit of sitting here (Acts iii. 2). 
The western division again was reserved exclusively for male 
Israelites, and within it stood the temple proper. Compara- 
tively speaking, this was not a large, but a handsome edifice. 
The interior, which was probably almost quite dark, was | 
divided into two divisions, the larger one being to the front, 

Ann. iii. 9. 1-3). The whole three classes enter into public and private 
sacrifices alike, although ia the former the peace-offering (D"'Dbt5^ n3T) ^9 

of course, of but rare occurrence, the only time at which it is regularly 
offered being Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 19) ; otherwise we meet with it only on 
special occasions (see Winer's Bealworterb., art. ** Dankopfer"). The flesh of 
the public peace-offerings belonged to the priests (Lev. xxiii. 20). Oa 
these in general, see Pesachim vii. 4 ; Sebachim v. 6 ; Menachoth v. 7 ; 
Mdla ii. 5. The burnt-offerinfjs and the sin-offerings offered in the name of 
the whole body of the people were of very frequent recurrence ; see the 
catalogue of those for festival days in Num. xxviii.-xxix. 

223 For the sources and literature connected with the temple of Herod, 
see § 15, above. 

2-* See Joseph, contra Apion. ii 8 : In secundani vero porticum (by 
which the women's court is meant) cuncti Judaei ingrediebantur eorumque 
conjugcs. 
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and the other, which was only half as large, being at the back. 
The latter formed the " holy of holies," which was trodden by 
human foot only once in the year, and that by the high priest 
on the great day of atonement. In the front (and therefore 
eastern) division stood those three sacred articles, the punctual 
ministering at which on the part of the oflBciating priests formed 
one of the principal parts of the worship, viz. : (1) in the 
middle the golden altar of incense (^njn natp), known also as / 
the " inner altar " 0?^?Bf!! f??P?), upon which incense had to be ; 
offered every morning and evening f^ (2) to the south of the » 
latter the golden candlestick with seven branches (•"'"l^^P)? 
which had to be kept constantly burning ;"° and (3) to the 

22fi On the daily offering of the incense, see Ex. xxx. 7, 8. On the pre- 
paration of the incense itself, Ex. xxx. 34-38. On the altar of incense, 
Ex. xxx. 1-10, xxxvii. 25-29 ; 1 Mace. i. 21, iv. 29. Philo, Vita MosU, 
iii. 9. De victimis offerentihus^ sec. iv. Josephus, Antt. iii. 6. 8 ; Bell, Jud, 
V. 5. 5. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Hdliyth. book i. chap, xxv.-xxvii. Mono- 
graphs in Ugolini's Thes. vol. xi. Winer's JRealworterb., arts. "Raucheraltar" 
and *' Riiuchern." Thalhofer, Die ttnblut. Op/er des mos. Cultes, pp. 78-82^ 
131-139. Bahr's Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. pp. 499-505. Blcek, Der Brief an die 
Hebrder, ii. 2. 479 fF., note on ix. 4. Leyrer's arts. '^ Raucheraltar " and 
** Rauchern," in Herzog's Real-EncycL, 1st ed. vol. xii. 502-513. The same 
articles in the second edition re-written by Orelli, vol. xii. 483^89. 
Delitzsch in Riehm's Wiirterb, pp. 1255-1260. an^H natOt Joma v. 5, 7; 

T T - : • 

Chagiga iii. 8 ; Sebachini v. 2 ; Menachoth iii. 6, iv. 4. ^D^JBH n3TD, Joma 

ii. 3, V. 5 ; Sebachim iv. 2 ; Meila iii. 4 ; Tamid iii. 6. 9, vi. 1. Well- 
hausen's doubts as to the actual existence of the altar of mccnse (Jahrb.f. 
deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 410 ff.) are disposed of by a unanimous testimony in 
its favour from the time of the Maccabees down to Josephus and the Mishna. 
On the other hand, it certainly appears as though it had been introduced at 
a somewhat latish period. It is worth noting that as yet Pseudo- 
Hecataeus (in Joseph, contra Apion, L 22, ed. Bekker, p. 204, 19-21) 
mentions nothing else as being in the interior of the temple but the 
candlestick and a golden /36»/ko;> which latter might as readily be supposed 
to refer to the table for the shewbread as to the altar of incense. 

'^^ On the duties connected with the candlestick, see Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, 
xxx. 7, 8 ; Lev. xxiv. 1-1 ; Num. viiL 1-4 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 11. From the 
passages just quoted it would seem as though the lamps on the candlestick 
were to be lighted only in the evening with a view to their burning during 
the night. So also Philo, De victimijf offerentibus, sec. vii. init. But, according 
to Joseph. Antt. iii. 8. 3,^n., on the other hand, three of the lamps were 
kept burning during the day and the whole seven during the night ; while 
according to the Mishna only one was lighted during the day and the whole 
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north of the altar of incense the golden tdble for the skew- 
bread, on which twelve fresh loaves had to be placed every 
Sabbath day.^^'' The front of the temple looked toward the 
east. Before it and in the open air stood the great altar of 
hu7vit-offering, or "the altar" Kar i^oxv^, at which, with the 
exception of the burning of the incense, every act of sacrifice 
had to be performed. It was a high four-square erection of 
large dimensions, being, according to the Mishna, thirty-two 
cubits square at the base (while for the sake of comparison it 
may be mentioned that the interior of the temple was only 
twenty cubits wide). It diminished in size toward the top 
in such a way as to form several stages or landings round it, 
although on the top it still measured as much as twenty-four 

seven at night (Tamid iii. 9, vi. 1, and the reference to those passages by 
Kriiger, Theol Quartahchr. 1857, p. 248 f.). Comp. further, Pseudo- 
Hecataeus in Joseph, contra Apion. i. 22 : ivi rovruv (pas €jri¥ avoLT^oa^iarop 
y.ecl Tfli; ¥VKTas x.ecl reig i/xipx;. Diodor. xxxiv. 1 (ed. Miiller) : rotf Bf 
dduitecToy 7\.t'y6fA€¥0» Trup^ etvrol^ Xi/^vov kuI Ktnof^ctPOk ei^ietkti'jmtg \p r^ 
vocZ. On the candlestick itself, see Ex. xxv. 31-40, xxxvii. 17-24; 1 Mace. 
i. 21, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 9. Joseph. AntL iii. 6, 7; BeU. Jtul. 
V. 5. 5. vii. 5. 6. Mishna, Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 4, ix. 3,^n. ; Tamid iii. 6, 9, 
vi. 1. Lundius, Die alt. jlld. Heiligth. book i. chap, xxiii. Winer's Real- 
wOrterh., art " Leuchter." Bahr, Symholik% 2nd ed. i. 492-499. Kriiger, 
Dcr sicbenarmige Leuchter (Tub. Theol. Quartahchr. 1857, pp. 238-261). 
Riehnrs Worterh.^ art. " Leuchter" (with illustrations). On the position of 
the candlestick to the south of the altar of incense, see Ex. xxvi< 35, 
xl. 24. 

*2' On the duties connected with the table of shewbread, see Lev. 
xxiv. 5-9. Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (ed. Mang., ii. 239 f.). Josephos, 
Antt. iii. 10. 7. On the table of shewbread itself, see Ex. xxv. 23-30, 
xxxvii. 10-16 ; 1 Mace. i. 22, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mosis^ iii. 10. Joseph. 
Antt. iii. 6. 6 ; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 5, vli. 5. 5. Mishna, Menachoth xi. 6-7. 
Comp. further the description of the table alleged to have been presented 
to the temple by Ptolemy Philadelphus as given by Pseudo-Aristeaa 
(Havercamp^s Joseph, ii. 2. 109-111. Merx* Archiv, i. 264-267. Joseph. 
Antt. xii. 2. 7, 8). Lundius, Die alt. jiid, Heiligth. book i. chap. xxiv. 
Winer's Realworterb., Sirts. *'Schaubrode" and "Schaubrodtisch." Biihr's 
SgmhoUh^ 2nd ed. i. pp. 488-492. Tlialhofer, Die unblut. Op/er des mos. 
Cultcs, pp. 73-78, 156-168. Leyrer, arts. *'Schaubrod" and *^Schau- 
brodtisch," in Herzog's Beal-Encgcl.^ Ist ed. vol. xiii. 467-472. Dclitzsch in 
Riehm's Worterb. pp. 1388-1392 (with an illustration). Strack in Herzog's 
Jkal-Encycly 2nd ed. vol. xiii. 455-458. On the position of the table to the 
north of the altar of incense, see Ex. xxvi. 35, xl. 22. 
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cubits by twenty-four.**^ The whole structure was built of 
unhewn stones which no tool had ever touched.**^ Then, on 
the south side, there was a gradual ascent leading upward to 
Uie top of the altar, and this was likewise formed of unhewn 
stones. The fire upon this altar had to be kept continually 
burning by night as well as by day.*^ Between the temple 
and the altar of bumt-ofifering there stood, and likewise in 
the open air, the brazen laver C^*?) already referred to, in 
wliich the priests were required to wash their hands and feet 
previous to their engaging in the worship of the sanctuary. 
To the north of the altar, and still in the open air, was the 
place for slatighteriny tlie victims, where there were rings 
fastened in the ground to which the animals were tied when 

228 Comp. in particular, the descriptions of it in the Mishna, Middoth 
iii. 1-4, and in Josephus, BcU. Jud. v. 6. 6 ; further, Pseudo-Hecataeus in 
Joseph, contra Apion, L 22 (ed. Bekker, p. 264. 16 ff.) ; Aristeas, ed. M. 
Schmidt in Men* Archiv^ L 269 f. (in Havercamp's Josephus, ii. 2. 112) ; 
1 Mace. iv. 44-47. Philo, De victimis offerentihuSy sec. iv. Also measure- 
ments given in Ezek. zliii. 13-17. Monographs in Ugolini's Thes. vol. x. 
Winer s Reulwdrterh,,, art. " Brandopferaltar." Biihr's Symholik, 2nd ed. i. 
pp. 579-582. 

2*0 Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, contra Apion, L 22 : ow* U rfinTuw 
dXTi^ U ovTiXixTuv dpyip "Ki^av. 1 Macc. iv. 47. Philo, De victimis 
offerentihus^ sec. iv. : Ik xiduy TioyahsiM koI dTfAvtreip. Joseph. BdL Jud. v. 5. 6. 
Mishna, Middoth iii. 4. The oldest and most primitive altars were un- 
doubtedly made merely of rough stones taken from the field, or even of 
simple heaps of earth; and the Jehovistic legislation proceeds on the 
assumption that these were the kind that were still in ordinary use (Ex. 
XX. 24-26 ; comp. Deut xxviL 5, 6). But we find that as early as the days 
of Solomon this monarch ordered a brazen altar to be erected in Jerusalem 
(1 Kings viii. 64, ix. 25 ; 2 Kings xvi. 14, 15 ; 2 Chron. iv. 1). The priest- 
code, inasmuch as it seeks to describe the whole sanctuary as being of a 
portable character, accordingly represents the altar of burnt-offering as 
having been made of wood and covered with brass (Ex. xxvii. 1-8, 
XXX viii. 1-7; Num. xvii. 1-5). We can scarcely think that one of this 
description ever existed. The practice of post-exilic times reverted rather 
to a compliance with the older legal prescriptions contained in Ex. xx. 25 ; 
Deut. xxvii. 5, 6. Comp. in general, Wellhausen's Gcschichte^ i. pp. 80, 
38 f. 

230 Lev. vL 6. Philo, De victimis offerentibuSy sec. v. init. (ed. Mangey, 
ii. 254). Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6. Comp. further, 2 Macc. i. 18-36, and 
Buxtorf , Historia ignis sacri et coelestis sacHficia consumentis (in Ugolini's 
Thes. vol. X.). Lundius, Die alt. jUd. HeUigth. book i. chap, xxxiv. 
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about to be slaughtered ; while there were pillars at hand on 
which to hang the victims after they were killed, as well 
as marble tables on which to skin them and wash the 
entrails.^^ The temple, along with the altar of burnt- 
offering and the place for slaughtering, was surrounded by 
an enclosure within which, as a rule, none but priests were 
allowed to enter, ordinary Israelites being permitted to do so 
only " when it was necessary for the purpose of the laying on 
of hands, or for slaughtering, or waving " (nMn).*^* 

Now, as regards the regular worship of the sanctuary, the 
most important part of it was iJie daily burnt-offering offered 
in the name of the people at large, the T*?!?? ripi;, or simply 
Tpnn, " the standing one." ^ The practice of offering regular 
daily sacrifice is, comparatively speaking, of very ancient date. 
But it underwent certain modifications at different periods; 
ot only in so far as, previous to the exile, the kings were in 
he habit of defraying the cost of the sacrifices (Ezek. xlv. 17 
and xlvi. 13-15, Sept. version), whereas they were subsequently 
provided at the expense of the people, but also as regards the 
character and number of the sacrifices themselves.*'* In the 

281 Mkhloth iii. 5, v. 2 ; Tamid iii: 5 ; Shckalim vL 4. That the 
slaughtcrmg of the bumt-offerings had to take place to the north of the 
altar is prescribed as early as Lev. i. 11. But it was further required that 
the sin- and trespass-offerings should also be slaughtered at the very same 
place (Lev. iv. 24, 29, 33, vi. 18, vii. 2, xiv. 13). This prescription is 
omitted only in the case of the peace-offerings; see Knobel-Dillmann's 
note on Lev. i. 11. For more precise information as to the places where 
the victims were slaughtered, see Sebachim v. 

232 On this enclosure, see especially, Joseph. Bell, Jud. v. 5. 6 ; Antt, 
xiii. 13. 6. But according to Kelim i. 8, ordinary Israelites were also 
allowed to enter this ** court of the priests " for the purposes stated in the 
text. 

^^^ 'T'Dnn n^, for example, in Num. xxviii. 10, 16, 24, 31, xxix. 16, 19, 

22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38 ; Ezra iii. 5 ; Neh. x. 34. Tr^F\ny for example, in 

Dan. viii. 11-13, xi. 31, xii. 12 ; Mishna, Pesachim v. 1 ; Joma vil 8 ; 
Taanith iv. 6 ; Menachoth iv. 4. It is from this that the whole tractate 
bearing the title of Tamid derives its name. 

28* For what follows, comp. Kuenen, De godsdknst van Isrdel, ii. 270- 
272. Wellhausen's Geschichte IsraeUtyi. pp. 81, 82. ^ues, L'histoire sainte 
et la hi {La Bible, Anciin Testament^ part iii.), i 202. Smend's ExegeU 
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time of Ahaz the morning sacrifice consisted only of a burnt- 
oflFering, and the evening one of simply a meat-oflfering 
(2 Kings xvi. 15). This had become so much of an established 
practice that various parts of the day took their names from 
it. To speak for example of anjrthing as happening at the 
time " when the meat-oflfering was presented " was equivalent 
to saying toward evening (1 Kings xviii. 29, 36). Not only 
so, but this mode of denoting the hour of the day had become 
so completely established that it continued in use even 
long after the practice had been introduced of offering a 
burnt-offering in the evening as well (Ezra ix. 4, 5 ; Dan. ix. 
2j^^ 235 j|. -yyould appear that this had not been introduced 
as yet in EzekieVs time. Yet in his day there must have 
been already an advance upon the older practice, in so far as, 
according to this prophet, both a bumt-oflfering and a meat- 
offering would seem to have been offered in the morning 
(Ezek. xlvi. 13-15). On the other hand, by the time the 
priest-code came to be in force it was prescribed that both 
a burnt-offering and a meat-offering should he offered every 
morning and every evening as well, and further, that on every 
occasion they should also be accompanied with a drink- 
offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42 ; Num. xxviii. 3-8). And so 
we find that, in the time of the author of the Chronicles, the 
practice thus established of offering a bumt-oflfering twice 
every day in the course of the daily service was looked upon 
us one of long standing (1 Chron. xvi. 40 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 11, 
xxxi. 3). This then formed the true heart and centre of 
the whole sacrificial system of worship. In no circumstances 
whatever could it be allowed to be dispensed with. We find, 
for example, that in the year 70 Jerusalem had for a con- 

Handbuch zu Ezekiely p. 381 f. The objections advanced by Dillmann, 
ExegeL Handhuch zu Ea;od, u, Levit, p. 313, can in no way affect what is a 
simple and undoubted matter of fact. 

-'^^ In the Mishna even the expression **time of the minchah^* (of the 
meat-offering) continues to be used as equivalent to the afternoon ; for 
example, Berachoth iv. 1 ; Puachim x. 1 ; Bosh hashana^ iv. 4 ; Megilla 
iii. 6, iv. 1. 
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siderable time been invested by the Eomans, and that, in 
consequence, the scarcity of food liad reached a climax, but 
for all that the daily sacrifices continued to be regularly 
offered ; and it was felt by the Jews to be one of the heaviest 
calamities that could have befallen them when, on the l7th 
of Tammuz, they at last found themselves in the position of 
having no more to offer.*^* 

The following are the more specific prescriptions contained 
in the priest - code with regard to the Tamid (Ex. xxxix. . 
38-42 ; Num. xxviii. 3-8).^^ Every morning and evening 
alike a male lamb of a year old and without blemish was to be 
offered as a burnt-offering, and in doing so all those regulations 
were required to be observed that apply to burnt-offerings 
generally, particularly those contained in Lev. i. 10-13 and 
vi. 1-6. Not only so, but on every occasion a meat-offtring 
and a drink-offering were to be offered along with the burnt- 
offering, as it is prescribed by the priest-code that these were 
to accompany all burnt-offerings without exception (Num. xv. 
1—16). In cases in which the victim happened to be a lamb, 
the meat-offering was to consist of one-tenth of an ephah of 
fine flour (J^^), which was to be mixed Q^'^, therefore not 
baked) with a quarter of a hin of pure oil ; while the corre- 
sponding drink-offering was to consist of a quarter of a hin of 
wine. The time at which the morning sacrifice was to be 
offered was early dawn ; that for the evening sacrifice again 
was to be, in Biblical phraseology, D??"!?'^ P?, ix. in the evening 
twilight, though at a later period it had become the practice 
to offer the evening sacrifice so early as the afternoon, or 

*'^ Joseph. BelL Jud, vL 2. 1 ; Mishna, Taanith iv. 6. Similarly in the 
days of the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes the suppression of the 
Tamid was regarded as one of the most serious calamities possible (Dan. 
viii. 11-13, xi. 81, xii. 11). 

237 Comp. further, Lightfoot^s Ministerium tempUj cap. ix. (Opp> i. 716- 
722). Lundius, Die alt, jUd. Heiligth. book v. chap, i.-ii. Winer's Real- 
wdrterb.^ art. ** Morgen- und Abendopfer." Keil, Hamlh, der bibl Archaeol 
(2nd ed. 1875) p. 873 f. Haneberg, Die reUgidsen AlterthUmer, pp. 604- 
609. For full details, consult the tractate Tamid ^ and comp. note 250, 
below. 
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according to our mode of reckoning, somewhere about three 
o'clock.^^ 

It was also the regular practice to offer the daily imat- 
offering of the high priest in conjunction with the daily burnt- 
ofiFering of the people. For, according to Lev. vi. 12-16, the 
high priest was required to ofler a meat-offering every day 
(y^T\)^^ both morning and evening, and one too which differed 
from that offered in the name of the people along with their 
bumt-offering, not only in respect of quantity, but also as 
regards the mode in which it was prepared. It consisted 
altogether of only the tenth of an ephah of fine flour, of 
which one half was offered in the morning and the other half 
in the evening ; and not only was it mixed with oil, but after 
being so it was baked in a flat pan C^^P?) ; the cakes thus 
prepared were then broken into pieces, oil was poured over 
them, and then they were duly offered (Lev. vi. 14 ; comp. Lev. 

^^^ Qn the principal occasion on which they speak of the Tamid, Philo 
and Josephos simply rcprodace the scriptural statements with regard to 
the times for offering it (Philo, De victimis^ sec. iii. : Keiff sKuarrtv (Ai¥ ovm 
TlfAipoip ^vo dfivo^s ei9»yuv heiprrctt, roif f^tv eif^et rfi f fi, rotf Bs hiXvi; io'T^ipotg. 
Joseph. Antt. iii. 10. 1 : Ik dc rov ^lifAoaiov cii>et.'h.afAetra: pofAog torU Apvet Kuff 
€K»oryiif iif^ipetv a<Pu^i(r6eti rup etUToerup dpjcofAhifis rt ifcipeis Kotl >inyowrini). 
What the actual practice ivas in later times is clearly evident from AnfL xiv. 
4. 3 : lis T^s tifcipeig, Trpui rt xal vtpl ivotrriv eipetp, IspovpyouvTap IttI rdv 
lioifAou, This entirely accords with the statement of the Mishna (Pesachim 
V. 1), to the effect that the evening sacrifice was usually slaughtered about 
half-past eight and offered about half-past nine o'clock (consequently, 
according to our reckoning, about half-past two and half -past three o'clock 
in the afternoon). Comp. further, Josephus, contra Apion. ii. 8 (ed. Bekkcr, 
p. 239) : Mane etiam aperto templo oportebat facientes traditas hostias 
introure et meridie rursus dum clauderetur templum. And hence it was 
also the practice to go to the temple c^ut the ninth hour for devotional 
purposes (Acts iiL 1, x. 3, 30). See in general, Herzf eld's Geschichte des 
Volkes Jisraelf iii. 184 f. 

-2^ With this it is impossible to reconcile the words ** in the day when 
he is anointed," Lev. vi. 20; one or other is a later interpolation. See 
Dillmann's Exeget. Handb. zu Exod. u. Levit, p. 442. Jewish and Christian 
expositors have endeavoured in various ways to dispose of the discrepancy 
contained in this passage. See Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstin^ 
ischen Exegese auf die cdexandrinische Hermeneutik (1851), p. 143 f. 
LundiuB, Die alt, jiid, BeiUgth, book iiL chap. ix. Thalhofer, Die unblut. 
Op/cr des mos. Cultes (1848), pp. 139-151. 
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ii. 5-6).^*^ Owing to the circumstance of its being made ready 
in a nano, it was known at a later period simply as the 
0^0''?n, " the baked (the cakes), which is the designation already 
given to it, directly or indirectly, by the author of the 
Chronicles,^^^ and subsequently by the Mishna in particular.*** 
Now as the presenting of this offering was incumbent upon 
the high priest, we are, of coui*se, justified in speaking of him 
as ofiFering a daily sacrifice.**^ At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that here the high priest is to be regarded as 
the offerer of the sacrifice only in the same sense in which 
the people is so in the case of the daily burnt-offering, i,c. he 
causes it to be offered in his name and at his own expense,*** 
but it was by no means necessary that he himself should 
officiate on the occasion. In fact the expression used in con- 
nection with this matter in Lev. vi. 1 5 is not anp^ but merely 

2*® On the mode of preparation, comp. further, Philo, De victimis, sec xv. 
Joseph. AntL iii. 10. 7 ; Menachoth xi. 3. Both TW^h (kneading) and 

n^ax (baking) formed part of the process. Lundius, Die all, jUd. HeUigth. 

T • 

book iii. chap, xxxix. pp. 56-61. TLalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer, p. 151 ff. 

^^^ 1 Ghron. ix. 31. In this passage the Septuagint simply paraphrases the 
words D^nsnn nCJ^yiD as follows : rot tpyei rijs Bvfr(»s tow T»jy«»ow rov 

• • 

(Aiyet'hav iipeas. So also Gesenius, Thesaurus^ under U'*r\2U' But it is 
probable that the author of the Chronicles may have had in view the baked 
meat-oflfering generally, and not that of the high priest alone. 

2^2 Tamid i. 3, iii. 1, iv,Jin.; Joina ii. 3, iii 4 ; Menachoth iv. 5, xi. 3 ; 
Middoth i. 4. 

2*^ Philo, De s])€cialihus kgibus, ii. sec. xxiii. (Mang. ii. 321) : €u)c»: Zi 
Kul $vaiug rihuv ku&* iKoKtrinv itf^ipetv. The well-known passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 27) is also to be explained on this ground ; 
only it must be understood that this daily meat-offering on the part of the 
high priest was not a sin-offering, as the passage in question might lead one 
to suppose. On several Talmudic passages in which, either apparently or 
ill reality, it is the daily offering of a sacrifice on the part of the high priest 
that is in question, see Herzfeld's Geach. des Volkes Jisrael^ ii. p. 140 f. 

**^ Joseph. Antt. iii. 10. 7 : 6uu V 6 iipsug { = the high priest) ik vuv let up 
dua'hotf^OLray^ kuI Zlg fKuarvig ii/xspug rouro 'xotil, el7i€vpo¥ i7\.»t^ fAtfAetyfAtPOM 
Kui 'TTt'^fiyog OTrcYiOit iiouxfiitt' kuI u; fciv i<n:t¥ daacipatf tov d'hivpoVf tovtov 2f 
TO fA,iv vifAtdv Trpat TO o' iTipov ^uT^ifig iTTt^ipu T^ 'xvpL When a high priest 
died, the meat-offering had to be furnished at the expense of the people 
(according to Kabbi Juda, Shekalim viL 6, at the expense of his heirs) until 
his successor was installed. 
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ncrr. We leani from Josephus that the high priest ofiSciated 
as a rule on the Sabbath and on festival days (see p. 255, 
above). But on ordinary occasions the mea^ofifering of the 
high priest, in common with the sacrifices of the people, was 
offered by the priests who happened to be oflBciating for the 
time being ; and when the lots were drawn with the view of 
deciding who were to take the various parts of the service for 
tlie day, one was always drawn at the same time to determine 
who was to be entrusted with the duty of presenting the T'^^^n, 
i,c. the meat-offering of the high priest.^** Nay more — 
seeing that the law speaks of this offering as being an offering 
of Aaron and his sons (Lev. vi. 13), — there is no reason 
why it should not also be conceived of as a sacrifice which 
the priests offered for themselves.^** 

Besides the offering of the sacrifices just referred to, the 
priests in the course of the daily service were also called 
upon to perform certain functions inside the temple in con- 
nection with the altar of incense and the candlestick. On the 
fomwr incense had to be offered every morning and every 
evening alike (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), that offered in the morning 
being precious to the offering of the burnt-offering, and that in / 

2*5 Tamid iii. 1, iv. Jin, ; Joma ii. 3. It is true, no doubt, that, strictly 
speaking, what is in view in the passages here referred to is not the actual 
offering of the sacrifice, but the bringing of the materials of it to the ascent 
leading to the top of the altar. Still, according to Tamid v. 2, Joma iL 
4-5, there was also appointed for the actual offering (the carrying of the 
sacrifice up to the altar hearth) precisely the same number of priests again 
as were employed in bringing it to the foot of the altar, viz. nine, corre- 
sponding to the nine parts of which the sacrifice was composed, and among 
which, even in the passages first referred to {Tamid m, 1, iv.Jin.; Joma 
ii. 3), the pn^3n are expressly mentioned. Consequently, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the actual offering of the pn^^n also devolved, as a rule, 
upon an ordinary priest. 

-*'' Philo, Quis rerum div. hercs, sec. zxxvi. (Mang. i. 497) : ' AXXo^ xai rdg 
iuO€'h€x^iS dvaias ope^S tig tea ^tfiprifiii^eis, ^p rs U'x-ip avrait eiydtyovatp o/ 
itptig Zid r^g a€f>ciO»7\.iug^ Kctl r^p vvip rou thovg rap ^votp dfAPUPj oCg 
dvu^tpup hiipifrreti, De viciimis^ sec. xv. (ed. Mang. iL 250) : l.tfAthethig yeip 
il sp^tyifxis etvrup fivaiei fiirpov ispou ro htKurop Ket$* iKeumnP ificipetp, ov ro 
fcsp fifAttrv TTpmag^ ro 3i rfAtav litXns ^poauytrui rmyr^PtaHp ip iktti^, ptvfiipog 
%ig fipmtp v7roXfi(p$ipTog, 

DIV. II. VOL. L T 
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the evening, on the other hand, coining after it, so that the 
daily burnt-oflfering was, as it were, girt round with the oflFer- 
ing of incense.^ Then further, with regard to the candlestick, 
it had to be attended to every morning and every evening. 
In the morning the lamps were trimmed and replenished with 
oil, when one or more of them (according to Josephus three) 
were allowed to bum throughout the day. In the evening 
again the rest of them were lighted, for it was prescribed 
that during the night the whole seven were to be burning 
(see especially Ex. xxx. 7, 8 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 1 1 ; and in 
general, p. 281, above). 

Then lastly, with the view of imparting greater beauty to 

.the worship, it was also deemed proper to have vocal and 
instrumental music. When the burnt-offering was being pre- 
sented the Levites broke in with singing and playing upon 
their instruments, while two priests blew silver trumpets 
<2 Chron. xxix. 26-28 ; Num. x. 1, 2, 10). While this was 
going on the people were also assembled in the temple for 
prayer. At the pauses in the singing the priests sounded a 
fanfare with their trumpets, and as often as they did so the 

'people fell down and worshipped.**® There was a special 

**^ Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (Mangey, ii. 239) : lis I* ««^ Uurrvn/ 
ftfAtpoiy lxt6vfAtUTett ret Truvraif tvoihiarura 6vfAtetfA»r6t¥ thu rov x.»T»Virouj' 
fActrtiSi tiyiaxoinog ^X/ot/ Ketl ZvofAfvou 'jrpo rt t^; iadnti^g fivaiets fcui fAtru 
riyivx-eptiniM, De victimis offerentibus, sec. iv. (MaDg. ii. 254) : ov yelp i^Urai 
r^9 ohOKetVTOif 6vvia» t^a TrpoaayetyeJy, 'X'plit iuloy vipi ^ot6uv Sp6pO¥ S7rt$v- 
fnocaeit. Still more precise is the statement of the Mishna (Joma iiL 5), to 
the eflfect that ** the offering of the morning incense took place between the 
sprinkling of the blood and the offering of the various parts of the victim ; 
while the corresponding evening one occurred between the offering of these 
portions and the drink-offering." 

2*8 On the assembling of the people in the temple for prayer, see Luke 
i. 10 ; Acts iii. 1. For more precise infonnation, as furnished by the 
tractate Tamidy see below. It is quite a mistake to suppose, as has been 
done through a misapprehension of Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 3, 9, 30, that the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours of the day (therefore, according to our reckon- 
ing, nine, twelve, and three o'clock) were regular stated times for prayer 
(so, for example, Schoettgen, Horac liehr, i. 418. Winer *s Realworterh. 
i. 398. De Wctte's note on Acts ii. 15 ; and Meyer's on Acts iii. 1). The 
actual times for prayer were rather the three following : — (1) early in the 
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psalm for every day of the week, the one for Sunday being 
the 24th, for Monday the 48th, for Tuesday the 82nd, for 
Wednesday the 94th, for Thursday the 8 1st, for Friday the 
93rd, and for the Sabbath the 92nd.^^ 

The form of the daily service in the temple which we have 
just been describing, is the same as that which had been 

xnorning, at the time of the morning sacrifice ; (2) in the afternoon, aboat 
the ninth hour (three o'clock), at the time of the evening sacrifice ; and 
(3) in the evening at sunset See Berachoth i. 1 ff., iv. 1. Herzfeld's 
Gesch. des Volkes Jisracl, iii. p. 183 ff. Hamburger, ReaUEncycl. fur Bibel 
u. Talmud^ 2nd part, arts. '* Morgengebet," " Minchagebet," "Abendgebet." 
2*9 Tamid viL fin. Further, Lundius, Die alt. jUd. Heiligth. book iv. 
chap. V. no. 25. Herzfeld's Gesch. des Volkes Jisraely iiL 163 f. Griitz, Die 
Tempel psalmen {Monatsschr. f, Gesch. u. Wissens. des Judenth. 1878, pp. 
217-222). Delitzsch's Commentar zu den Psalmen. In the case of five of 
the psalms here in question the Sept. also inserts in the title of each a correct 
statement of the particular day on which it was to be sung, thus : Ps. xxiv. 
(xxiii.), T^; fcius ffu/^fiurov ; xlviii. (xlvii.), livripef^ axfifieirov ; xciv. (xciii.), 
TkTpuht ffufifixTOV ; xciii. (xcii.), tig r^v ijf^pav rov 'irpoaec/ifiurou, Srt Kctr^ 
Ktaratt ii y^ ; xciL (xci.), (/; rv^v fifiipetp rou oa^^urov. As regards the 
psalm for the Sabbath, the statement to the effect that it was the one 
appointed for that day has forced its way even into the Masoretic text. It 
has been alleged that the Jews were led to select those particular psalms 
from an idea that they presented suitable parallels to the six creative days 
(see Rosh hashana xxxi.a ; Soferim xviii. 1 ; the commentaries of Bar- 
tenora and Maimonides in Surenhusius' Mishna, vol. v. p. 310). But in the 
majority of the psalms in question it is quite impossible to discover any 
such parallelism. This view has obviously been suggested by the circum- 
stance that when the " station " of Israelites assembled in the synagogue to 
read a portion of the Scripture (as described at p. 275 f. above), it was so 
arranged that in the course of the week the entire account of the creation 
should be read through consecutively (Taanith iv. 3 : On the first day of 
the week they read the account of the first and second days' work ; on the 
second day of the week, that of the second and third days' work, and so 
on). Besides the psalms for the different days of the week, many others, 
of course, were used in the services of the temple on the most divers occa- 
sions. Thus, 071 the high festival days, for example, the so-called Hallel was 
sung, i.e. according to the ordinary view, Ps. cxiil-cxviii. ; at the same 
time the traditions would seem to be somewhat undecided as to what we 
are to understand by the Hallel ; see Buxtorf s Lex. Cliald. col. 613-616 
(under i^n). Lightfoot's Horae hehr., note on Luke xiii. 35 (0pp. ii. 
p. 538 f.). Lundius' note on Taanith iii. 9 (in Surenhusius' Mishia, ii 
p. 377). Gratz, MonaUschr. 1879, pp. 202 ff., 241 ff. Levy's Netdtebr. 
Worterh. under ^^n. Hamburger, ReaUEncycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2nd 
part, art. "HalleL" 
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already delineated with so much fondness by the son of Sirach 
(Sir. 1. 11-21). A very circumstantial account of the morning 
sei-vice, founded evidently on sound tradition, is given in the 
Mishna in the tractate Tamid, the substance of which may 
here be subjoined by way of supplement to what we have 
already said.^ 

The officiating priests slept in a room in the inner court. 
Early in the morning, even before daybreak, the official who 
had charge of the lots for deciding how the dififerent functions 
for the day were to be apportioned came, and, in the first 
place, caused a lot to be drawn to determine who was to per- 
form the duty of removing the ashes from the altar of burnt- 
offering. Those who were disposed to offer themselves for 
this task were expected to have taken the bath prescribed by 
the law previous to the arrival of the above-mentioned official. 
The lots were then drawn, and one of those who thus presented 
themselves was in this way told off to perform the duty in 
question. This person then set to work at once while it was 
still dark, and with no light but that of the altar fire. The 
first thing he did was to wash his hands and feet in the brazen 
laver that stood between the temple and the altar, after which 
he mounted the altar and carried away the ashes with- a silver 
pan. While this was being done, those whose duty it was to 
prepare the baked meat-offering (of the high priest) were also 
busy with their particular function.*^^ Meanwhile fresh wood 
was laid upon the altar, and, while this was burning, the priests, 
after they had all in like manner washed their hands and feet 
in the brazen laver, went up to the lischkath ha-gasUh (on this see 

**o The tractate in question is to be found in Surenhusius' Mishna^ vol. v. 
pp. 284-310 ; and in Ugolini's Thes. vol xix. col. 1467-1502. The principal 
passages along with other material also in Ugolini's Thes, vol. xiii. 942-1055. 
There is a good edition of the tractate by itself (and, as in thq^^se of those 
already mentioned, also furnished with a Latin translation and notes), 
under the title, Tractatus Talmudicus de cultu quotidiano templi, quern versione 
Latina donatum et notis iUiistratum , . , sub praesidio Dn. Conradi Ikenii 
jmtrui sui , . , eruditorum examini suhjicit auctor Conradus Iken, Braemae 
1736. 

2^^ Tamid i. 1-4. Comp. Jotna i. 8, ii. 1-2. 
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p. 191, above), where the further drawing of the lots took 
place."^^ 

The official who had charge of this matter then caused lots 
to be drawn in order to determine — (1) who was to slaughter 
the victim ; (2) who was to sprinkle the blood upon the altar ; 

(3) who was to remove the ashes from the altar of incense ; 

(4) who was to trim the lamps on the candlestick ; further, 
who were to carry the various portions of the victim to the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, viz. who (5) was to carry the 
head and one of the hind legs ; (6) who the two forelegs ; 
(7) who the tail and the other hind leg ; (8) who the breast 
and the neck; (9) who the two sides; (10) who the entrails; 
(11) who the offering of fine flour; (12) who the baked meat- 
offering (of the high priest); and (13) who the wine for the 
drink-offering.^ The next step was to go out to see whether 
there was as yet any symptom of daybreak. Then as soon as 
the dawn appeared in the sky they proceeded to bring a lamb 
from the lamb-house and the ninety-three sacred utensils from 
the utensil-room. The lamb that was thus to form the victim 
had now some water given to it from a golden bowl, where- 
upon it was led away to the slaughtering place on the north 
side of the altar.*^ Meanwhile the two whose duty it was to 
clean the altar of incense and trim the lamps proceeded 
to the temple, the former with a golden pail (*?9) ^^^ ^^^ 
latter with a golden bottle (r^a). They opened the great 
door of the temple, w^ent in, and proceeded, the one to clean 
the altar of incense, and the other to trim the lamps. In the 
case of the latter however the arrangement was, that if the 
two that were farthest east were found to be still burning they 
were in the meantime to be left undisturbed, and only the 
other five were to be trimmed. But should it so happen that 
the two that were farthest east were out, then they were, in 
the first place, to be trimmed and relighted before the trimming 
of the others was proceeded with. And so having finished 

258 Tamid ii. 1-5. «*» Xamid iii. 1 ; Jvma ii. 3. 

2^ Tamid iii. 2-5; comp. Joma iii. 1-2. 
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their task, the two priests now retired, but they left behind 
them in the temple the utensils which they had been using.*** 

While the two just referred to were thus occupied within 
the temple, the lamb was being slaughtered at the slaughtering 
place by the priest to whose lot this duty had fallen, another 
at the same time catching up the blood and sprinkling it upon 
the altar. The victim was then flayed and cut up into a 
number of pieces. The entrails were washed upon marble 
tables that were at hand for the purpose. There were whole 
six priests appointed to carry the pieces to the altar, one piece 
being borne by each priest. Then a seve^nih carried the 
ofifering of fine flour, an eigMh the baked raeat-ofifering (of the 
high priest), and a ninth the wine for the drink-offering. All 
the things here mentioned were in the fii*st instance laid down 
on the west side of the ascent to the altar and at the foot of 
it, and then seasoned with salt, whereupon the priests betook 
themselves once more to the lischkath fia-gasUh for the purpose 
of repeating the schma.^*^ 

After they had repeated the schma, the lots were again 
drawn. In the first instance they were drawn among those 
who as yet had not been called upon to offer up incense in 
order to determine which one amongst them should now be 
entrusted with this duty.^^' Then another was drawn to deter- 
mine who were to lay the various parts of the victim upon the 
altar (which, if we are to believe Eabbi Elieser ben Jacob, was 

2w Tamid iii. C-9. For an exposition of Tamid iii. 6, comp. further, Griitz, 
Monatsschr. 1880, p. 289 ff. 

*** Tamid iv. 1-3. For the place where the pieces were laid down^ see 
also Shekalim viii. 8. According to Shekalim vi. 4, there was a marble 
table for this purpose standing on the west side of the ascent to the altar. On 
the salting of the pieces, see Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. xliii. 24; Joseph. AntUrn, 9. 1. 

^^^ The oflFering of the incense was regarded us the most solemn stage in 
the whole sacrificial act. See Philo, De victimis offeretitihus, sec. iv. (Mangey, 
ii. 254) : ''Off^ V^Pf oTf^ut^ T^iQuv f4.if dfAtivay )^pva6;^ r» ^i iv eihvTOis ruv 
Iktq; otyturepet, roaovr^ xpsirrap ij ^td rav i's-tfivfAtcifAiifuv ivx^pt^'^'t^ 
rr,s^toc ray tvai^av. Hence it was while they were offering the incense 
above all that revelations were made to the priests, as for example in the 
case of John Hyrcanus (Joseph. Autt xiii. 10. 3) and that of Zacharias 
(Luke i. 9-20). 
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done by the same priests who had formerly carried them to 
the foot of the altar). Those on whom no lot fell upon this 
occasion were now free to go away, and accordingly they took 
off their official attire.^ 

The priest to whose lot the duty of offering the incense 
had fallen now went and took a golden saucer (n?) covered \ 
with a lid, and inside of which again there was a smaller 
saucer (^js) containing the incense.^*^ Another priest took a 
silver pan (^'J'!'^), and with it brought some live coal from the 
altar of burnt-offering and then emptied it into a golden pan.^ 
This being done, both entered the temple together. The one 
emptied the coals that were in his pan on to the altar of 
incense, prostrated himself in an attitude of devotion, and then 
withdrew. The other took the smaller saucer containing the 
incense out of the larger one, then handing this latter to a 
third priest, he emptied the incense out of the saucer on to 
the coals upon the altar, whereupon it ascended in clouds of 
smoke. This being done, he, like the other, fell down in an 
attitude of devotion, and then left the temple. But, previous 
to these latter having entered, the two who had charge of the 
cleaning of the altar of incense and the trimming of the 
lamps had also come back and entered for the second time, 
the former merely to bring away his utensils (the ^9)* ^^^ 
latter in like manner to bring away his (the ns), but also for 
the additional purpose of trimming the more easterly of the 
two lamps that had not yet been so ; the other being allowed 
still to bum in order that with it the others might be lighted 
in the evening. If it, too, happened to be out, then it was 
trimmed like the others, and lighted with fire taken from the 
altar of burnt-offering.^^ 

2*8 Tamid v. 1-3. Corap. Joma ii. 4-6. 

5*9 That the lid belonged to the 5)3 and not to the ^n may be seen from 
Tamid vii. 2 ; as also from its being assumed that possibly some of the 
incense might fall from tlie ^n when it was full into the P)d, Tamid vi. 3. 

2^^ Tamid v. 4-5. On the gold and silver pan, as well as the incense 
itself, corop. further Joma iv. 4. 

2^^ Tamid vi. 1-3. According to this account from the Mishna, it 
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The five priests who had been thus occupied inside the 
sanctuary now proceeded with their five golden utensils in 
their hands to the steps in front of the temple, and there 
pronounced the priestly benediction over the people, in the 
course of which the name of God was pronounced as it spells 
(therefore n^n\ not ^jnx).^^* 

And now, at this point, the ofi'ering of the burnt-offering 
was proceeded with, the priests who had been appointed to 
this duty taking up the portions of the victim that lay at the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, and after placing their hands 
upon them, throwing them on to the altar.'^"' In those cases 
in which the high priest officiated, he caused the pieces to be 
given to him by the ordinary priests, and then placing his 
hands upon them he threw them on to the altar. And now, 
in the last place, the two meat-offerings (chat of the people 
and that of the high priest) and the drink-offering were pre- 
sented. When the priest was bending forward to pour out 
the drink-offering a signal was given to the Levites to proceed 
with the music. They accordingly broke in with the singing 
of the psalm, and at every pause in the music two priests 
blew with silver trumpets, and every time they blew the 
people all fell down and prayed.*^* 

appears that only one of the seven lamps of the candlestick was kept burning 
during the day, and that the middle one of the three on the east side. 
According, on the other hand, to what must be regarded as the more 
important testimony of Josephus, it was usual to have three lamps burning 
in the day-time ; see p. 281, above. On the whole controversy as to which 
and how many lamps burnt during the day, see also Iken, Tractatus Tal- 
niudicus de cultu quotidlano templi (1736), pp. 73-76, 107 f. 

262 Tamid vii. 2. 

^^^ The throwing required a special dexterity on the part of the priests, 
a dexterity of which Pseudo- Aristeas already speaks in terms of admiration 
(Ilavercamp's Joseplivs^ \\. 2. 112 ; Merx* Archiv^ i. 271). 

2*^* Tamid vii. 3. Towards the close this tractate becomes somewhat less 
detailed. It only describes the mode of offering the sacrifice in those cases 
in which the high priest himself officiated. Besides, the offering of the two 
meat-offerings is not expressly mentioned. That we have inserted them in 
their proper place it is impossible to doubt, if we may judge from the 
order in which they are introduced elsewhere ( Tamid iii. 1, iv.^w.). Con- 
sequently, tlie meat-offering of the high priest was not offered before that 
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The evening service was exactly similar to the morning one, 
which has just been described. The only diflFerence was that 
in the former the incense was offered after the burnt-offering \ / 
instead of before it, while in the evening again the lamps 
were not trimmed, but simply lighted (see p. 290 f. above). 

Those two daily public sacrifices formed the substratum of 
the entire worship of the temple. They were also offered, and 
that in the manner we have described, on every Sabbath and 
every festival day. But with the view of distinguishing 
them above ordinary occasions, it was the practice on: those 
days to add further public offerings to the ordinary tamid. 
The addition on the Sabbath consisted of two male lambs 
of a year old, which were offered as a burnt - offering 
along with two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour as a meat- 
offering, and a corresponding amount of wine as a drink- 
offering. Consequently the sacrifices offered at a single 
service on the Sabbath would be exactly equivalent to the 
daily morning and evening sacrifices put together.*® On 
festival days again the additional offerings were on a still 
more extensive scale. On the occasion of the feast of tJie 
Passover, for example, there were offered as a burnt-offering, 
and that daily during the whole seven days over which the 
festival extended, two young bullocks, a ram, and seven 
lambs, along with the corresponding meat- and drink-offerings, 
and in addition to all this, a he-goat as a sin-offering (Num. 
xxviii. 16-25) ; and on the feast of Weeks again, which lasted 

of the people, as Heb. vii. 27 might lead us to suppose, but after it See 
also Lundius, Die alt. jUd. Heiligth. book iii. chap, xxxix. no. 58. 

2«5 Num. xxviii. 9, 10. Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (Mang. ii. 239) : Tui; li 
i/ilofAcii; "hivT^uvioi^ti r6» ratv ifpu6i» dptS/xoit. Joseph. Antt. Hi. 10. 1. 
Kctrx hi ffiiofAnp iifAtpetv^ fjriS ff0e/3/3«rff x»Xs<r«/, Bt/o o^a^ovirtj rov »i/rip 
rpoTTOif lipovpyovimg. The prescriptions in Ezek. xlvi. 4, 5 are essentially 
different from this. But the main difference between pre- and post- 
exilic times, as regards both the festival sacrifices and the tamid alike, 
lay in this, that previous to the exile the king was called upon to defray the 
cost of them, whereas after the exile they were provided at the expense of 
the people themselves. See in particular, Ezek. xlv. 17; and in general, 
Ezek. xlv. 18, xlvi. 15. For an account of the form of worship observed on 
the Sabbath, see Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book v. chap. v. 
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only one day, there were offered the same sacrifices as on 
each of the seven days of the feast of the Passover (Num. 
xxviii. 26-31). Then on the occasion of the feast of Tdber- 
nodes, which, as being the festival that took place when the 
harvest was over, would naturally be celebrated with special 
tokens of thankfulness, the number of sacrifices was much 
greater still. On the first day of this feast there were oflFered, 
as a bumt-oflfering, thirteen young bullocks, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs, along with the corresponding meat- and drink- 
offerings, and over and above all this a he-goat as a sin- 
offering ; while on each of the six following festival days, all 
those sacrifices were repeated, with this difference, that every 
day there was one bullock fewer than on the preceding day 
(Xum. xxix. 12-34). Similar supplementary sacrifices and 
offerings, at one time on a larger at another on a smaller 
scale, were also prescribed for the other festivals (the new 
moon, the new year, and the great day of atonement) that 
occuned in the courae of the year (see in general, Num. 
xxviii.-xxix.). Then to those sacrifices which merely 
served to indicate in a general way the festive character of 
the occasions on which they were offered, there were further 
added those special ones that had reference to the peculiar 
significance of the feast (on this see Lev. xvi. and xxiii.). 

But copious as those picblic saci-ifices no doubt were, they 
still seem but few when compared with the multitudes of 
jyrivate offerings and sacrifices that were offered. It was the 
vast number of these latter — so vast in fact as to be well-nigh 
inconceivable — that gave its peculiar stamp to the worship at 
Jerusalem. Here day after day whole crowds of victims 
were slaughtered and whole masses of flesh burnt ; and when 
any of the high festivals came round, there was such a host 
of sacrifices to dispose of that it was scarcely possible to attend 
to them all notwithstanding the fact that there were thousands 
of priests officiating on the occasion.^^^ But the people of 

2^^ Aristeas (in Havercamp's JosephuSy ii. 2. 112. Men' Archivy i. 270, 
5, C) : Hoh'hccl yeip fAvptpiZtg Krvivuy vpooayomrat Koireireie riv ioprtitp 
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Israel saw in the punctilious observance of this worship tlie 
principal means of securing for themselves the favour of their 
God. 



APPENDIX. 

PARTICIPATION OF GENTILES IN THE WORSHIP AT JERUSALEM. 

Considering the wall of rigid separation which, as regards 
matters of religion, the Jews had erected between themselves 
and the Gentiles, it would not readily occur to one that these 
latter were also permitted to take part in the worship at 
Jerusalem. And yet that such was the case is a fact as well 
authenticated as any fact could be. Nor are we thinking here 
of the large body of proselytes, ue. of those Gentiles who, to some 
extent, professed their adherence to the faith of Israel, and who 
on this account testified their reverence for Israel's God by 
sacrificing to Him. No, we have in view such as were real 
Gentiles, and who, in sacrificing at Jerusalem, would by no 
means care to acknowledge that in so doing they were pro- 
fessing their belief in the siLj)erstitio Jitdaica, There is how- 
ever but one way of understanding this singular fact, and 
that is by reflecting how formal and superficial the connection 
often is, in practical life, between faith and worship, — a con- 
nection that originally was of so very intimate a character, — 
and also how this was peculiarly the case at the period now 
in question. The presenting of a sacrifice with a view to its 
being ofiered in some famous sanctuary was very often nothing 
more than an expression, on the part of the offerer, of a 
cosmopolitan piety, nay, in many instances a mere act of 

ilf^ipec;. Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 19, init, : noXX6)i» Zt xetrec ro ot^uyKutop 
eLvetyofAivuv 6votuv xetff ixaannp ilfitipctp, xul hu^spoifTUs tit 'jretjunyvpiat xctl 
iopTXts ifTSp rt iZiep ixotarov xeil xotpvi uvip efsreitrruy Zt» fivpt»s fi-otl ovp^i roig 
uvrec; ahietg x.r.'K, Comp. the numbers given in 1 Kings viiL 63 ; 
1 Chron. xxix. 21 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 32 f., xxx. 24, xxxv. 7-9. 
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courtesy toward a particular people or a particular city, and 
not in the least intended to be regarded as indicating the 
man's religious creed. And if this was a thing that occurred 
in the case of famous sanctuaries elsewhere, why should it not 
take place at Jerusalem as well ? There was no reason why 
the Jewish people and their priests should discountenance an 
act intended to do honour to their God, even though it were 
purely an act of politeness. As for the offering of the 
sacrifice, that was really the priests' affair ; it was for them to 
see that this was gone about in proper and due form. And if 
the sacrifice were provided, there did not seem to be any 
particular reason for caring at whose expense it was so. In 
any case the Jew was not called upon, through any religious 
scruple, to decline a gift of this nature even from one who did 
not otherwise yield obedience to the law. And accordingly 
we find the Old Testament itself proceeding on the assumption 
that a sacrifice might be legitimately offered even by a Gentile 
("133 13).*^ And so the Judaism of later times has also 
carefully specified w^hat kinds of sacrifices might be accepted 
from a Gentile and what might not : for example, all were to 
be accepted that were offered in consequence of a vow or as 
freewill offerings (all onna and '^^^l?); while, on the other 
hand, those of an obligatory character, such as sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings, and those presented by those who had issues, 
and by women after child-birth and such like, could not be 
offered by Gentiles.^^"® The offerings therefore which these 
latter were permitted to present were burnt-offerings, meat- 
offerings, and drink-offerings.^ Hence it is, that in enumerat- 
ing the special legal prescriptions relating to offerings, there 

2C7 Lev. xxii. 25 and Dillmann's note. It is here stated that it would be 
unlawful to take blemished animals for victims even from a Gentile, which 
presupposes, of course, that, generally speaking, Gentiles might lawfully 
present sacrifices. '^^ Shckalim i. 6. 

2c^ Thank- or peace -ofiFerings they were debarred from presenting, for the 
simple reason that they would not possess the Levitical purity required of 
those who, in this instance, partook of the flesh of the victims at the 
sacrificial feast (Lev. vii. 20, 21). 
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is frequently a reference, at the same time, to the sacrifices of 
the Gentiles as well.^^ 

The general fact, that sacrifices were offered by and in the 
name of Gentiles, is one that is vouched for in the most explicit 
way possible by Josephus, who informs us that on the occa- ) 
sion of the breaking out of the revolution in the year 6 a.d., 
precisely one of the first things done was to pass a resolution 
declaring that it was no longer lawful to take sacrifices from 
Gentiles.^^ By way of protesting against such a proceeding, 
the opposite conservative party took care to point out that 
" all their forefathers had been in the habit of receiving sacri- 
fices at the hands of Gentiles ; " and that if the Jews were 
to be the only people among whom a foreigner was not to be. 
allowed to sacrifice, then Jerusalem would incur the reproach 
of being an ungodly city.^ History records at least several 
remarkable instances of the matter now in question. When 
we are told, for example, that Alexander the Crveat once 
sacrificed at Jenisalem,'^^ the truth of this fact no doubt 
depends on how far it is historically true that this monarch 
ever visited that city at all. But be this as it may, the 
simple fact of such a thing being even recorded goes to prove 
that Judaism looked upon such a proceeding as perfectly legiti- 
mate and proper. Then Ptolemaeus III, is likewise alleged to r 
have offered sacrifices at Jerusalem.^* Again, AntiochiLs VII, ( 
{Sidetes), while he was at open feud with the Jews and was in 
the very act of besieging Jerusalem, went so far as, on the 
occasion of the feast of Tabernacles, to send sacrifices into the 
city, presumably with the view of disposing the God of the 
enemy in his favour, while the Jews on their part cordially 

2'0 Shckalim vii. 6 ; Sehachim iv, 6 ; Menachoth v. 3, 6, 6, vi. 1, ix. 8. 
Comp. further, Hamburger's Real-Encycl, fUr Bihcl u, Talmud, 2nd part, 
art. " Opfer der Heiden." 

271 Bell Jud, ii. 17. 2-4. 

2' 2 Btll, Jud, u. 17. 4: on nrai»Ttg o/ xpoyovot rcig cIto raw »KKoyi9up 
dvaiats «Ts^;^orro. Bell. Jud, ii. 17. 3 : Kecr»\]/n^touff6»i rns v6a,ms dai^ttetv, 
it xetpei fAQPOii 'lot/dff/o/f u&rrf 6wttt rig d'h'hvrpioi oiht ncpwfxvjfiati, 

*^3 Joseph. Antt, xi. 8. 6. *^* Joseph, contra Apion, ii. 5, iniL 
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welcomed the sacrifices as a token of the king's sympathy 
with their faith.^'* Further, when Marcus Agrippa, the dis- 
tinguished patron of Herod, came to Jerusalem in the year 
1 5 B.C., he there sacrificed a hecatomb, consequently a burnt- 
offering consisting of no fewer than a hundred oxen.*"^ Once 
more, Josephus tells us with regard to Vitellixis, that he came 
to Jerusalem at the Passover season in the year 37 A.D., for 
the purpose of offering sacrifice to God.^*^ How frequent 
such acts of courtesy or cosmopolitan piety were may be 
further seen from the circumstance that Augustus expressly 
commended his grandson Caius Caesar, because on his way 
from Egypt to Syria he did not stay to worship in Jeru- 
salem.^^® Tertullian is therefore perfectly justified in saying 
that once upon a time the Eomans had even honoured the 
God of the Jews by offering Him sacrifice, and their temple 
by bestowing presents upon it.^'^^ Nor are we to suppose that 
it is merely proselytes that are in view when Josephus 
describes the altar at Jerusalem as " the altar venerated by 
all Greeks and barbarians," ^ and says of the place on which 
the temple stood, that it "is adored by the whole world, and 
for its renown is honoured among strangers at the ends of the 
earth," ^ei 

In the class of sacrifices offered for and in the name of 
Gentiles should also be included tlic sacrifice for the Gentile 
authorities. As previous to the exile the Israelitish kings 
were in the habit of defraying the cost of the public sacrifices, 

275 Ann. xiii. 8. 2. 

2'8 Antl. xvi. 2. 1. Sacrifices on so large a scale as this were nothing 
unusual in the temple at Jerusalem. See Ezra vL 17. Philo, Legat, ad 
Cajiim, sec. xlv. (Mang. ii. 598). Orac. Sibyll. iii. 576, 626. 

37- Ana. xviii. 5. 8. 

'-^78 Sueton. Am/ust. cap. xciii. : Gajum nepotem, quod Judaeam prae- 
tervebcns apud Hierosolynia non supplicasset, conlaudavit. 

-7® Tertullian, Apolofjct. cap. xxvi. : Cujus (Judaeae) et deum yictimis et 
templuni donis ct genteui foederibus aliquamdiu Romani honorastis. 

280 ^//. Jud V. 1. 3 : TOv^RTiTinai '^Aat kuI fiecpfietpots ot^oLOfAtov ^fMP. 

2" Bell Jnd, iv. 4. 3 (ed. Bekker, v. 315. 2-4) : o li vt6 t^? oiKovfitii^vi: 
wpodKVVov^usvo; x^pos x-olI roitg dtvo mparwj yrig eth'ho^v'Kaig uko^ rsrif*nuipos. 
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SO Cyrus in like manner is said to have given orders that 
whatever means and materiab might be required for this 
purpose should be furnished out of the royal exchequer, at 
the same time however with the view of prayer being offered 
" for the life of the king and his sons " (Ezra vi. 1 0). The 
fact of a sacrifice being specially offered in behalf of the 
sovereign {oXoKaircoai^ 7rpoa<f>€po/jLevr) inrep rod fiacCKi<osi) is 
further confirmed by still more explicit testimony belonging 
to the time of the Maccabaean movement (1 Mace. vii. 33). 
Consequently we see that even then, at a time when a great 
proportion of the people was waging war with the king of 
Syria, the priests were still conscientiously offering the sacri- 
fice that, as we may venture to suppose, had been founded by 
the Syrian kings themselves. In the Eoman period again 
this sacrifice, offered on behalf of the Gentile authorities, was 
precisely the only possible form under which Judaism could 
furnish something like an equivalent for that worship of the 
emperor and of Eome that went on throughout all the other 
provinces. We learn indeed from the explicit testimony of 
Philo, that Augustus himself ordained that, in all time coming, 
two lambs and a bullock were to be sacrificed every day at 
the emperor's expense.**^ It was to this sacrifice offered *'m 
hcluxlf of tJie emperor and the Eoman people " that the Jews 
expressly pointed in the time of Caligula, when their loyalty 
liappened to be called in question in consequence of their 
having opposed the erection of the emperor's statue in the 
temple.^®^ And we are further informed that it continued to 

282 Philo, Leg, ad Cajum^ sec. xxiii. (ed. Mang. ii. 569) : x^offT«S«f «<«' ^' 
oiluvo; civetyia0»t $u(r{u; ky^i^^axus o'KoKeturov^ xeiS* iKoumnv iifiipav ix rup 
iliaif 'TTpoffooau, d'xrapx^if r^ v\]/iar^ St^, ul Kui f^ij^pt rot/ »v» f'jrniT^wvrait kuI 
iig uTTuif iTF tri'hw&r,ij(i»rut. He also uses terms almost identical with these 
in sec. xl., ed. Mang. ii. 592, where however he adds the remark, that cipvig 
iiai QUO jceil retvpog rti Upstet^ ot; Kettffeto f((Sft^pvin [1. €^7i^v>i] roi» (iafAOP, 

2^ Joseph. JklL Jucl. ii. 10. 4: ^loulutot T^tpl fAtp Keciaecpo; kolI to5 
OTjfcov ray 'PufAetiup It; rii; ifitpu; Bi/uv i^eLoav, From the conclusion 
of this sentence we sec that, like the public sacrifices, the daily sacrifice 
for the emperor was also oflFered partly in the morning and partly in tho 
ivcning. 
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be rej]:ularlv offered down till the time when the revolution 
broke out in the year 66 a.d.*^ Then we have it, on the 
authority of Philo, that it was not merely a sacrifice for the 
emperor, but one that had been also instituted hy him ; a step 
which, in spite of his strong antipathy to Judaism, Augustus 
would probably deem it prudent to take from political con- 
siderations. It is true, no doubt, that Josephus affirms that 
the expenses connected with the sacrifice now in question were 
defrayed by the Jewish people themselves.**^ Possibly how- 
ever this historian himself was not at the time aware that the 
money to pay for the sacrifice came actually from the emperor. 
At the same time it would appear that, on special occasions, 
very large sacrifices \vere offered in behalf of the emperor at 
the public expense ; as, for example, in the time of Caligula, 
when a hecatomb was offered on each of three diflerent 
occasions, first on the occasion of that emperor's accession to 
the throne, then on that of his recovery from a serious illness, 
and lastly at the commencement of his campaign in 
Germany- 

Besides offering sacrifices, it was also very common for 
Gentiles to bestow gifts upon the temple at Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas, for example, gives a very minute account of 
the splendid presents which Ptoleinaeus Philadelphus gave to 

284 BeU. Jud. ii. 17. 2-4. 

285 Joseph, contra Apion, ii. 6, Jin. : Facimus autem pro eis (scU. 
imperatoribus et populo Romano) continua eacrificia ; et non solum 
quotidianis diebus ex impensa communi omnium Judaeorum talia cele- 
bramus, verum quum uullas alias hostias ex conununi ncque pro filiis 
pcragamus, solis imperatoribus huuc honorem praecipuum pariter exhibemus, 
quern homiuum nuUi persolvimus. 

286 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. xlv. (ed. Mang. ii. 598). Sacrifice and 
prayer in behalf of the Gentile authorities is recommended generally in 
Jer. xxix. 7; Bar. i. 10, 11. Aboth iii. 2: ** Rabbi Chananiah, president 
of the priests, said : Pray for the welfare of the higher authorities " (maitD 
meaning here the Gentile authorities). For the Christian practice, comp. 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Clemens Romanus, Ixi. ; and in addition, the material collected 
by Harnack {Patrum apostol opp, L 1, ed. 2, 1876, p. 103 f.). Mangold, De 
ecclesia primaeva pro Caesaribus ac magistratibus Romanis preces /undented 
188L 
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the temple on the occasion of his requesting the Jewish high 
priest to send him a number of persons who would be 
sufficiently competent to take part in a translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, the articles presented being twenty 
golden and thirty silver cups, five goblets, and a golden table 
of elaborate workmanship.*^^ Although this story may belong 
to the realm of the legendary, still it may be regarded as 
faithfully reflecting the practice of the time. For, apart from 
this, we have it vouched for elsewhere over and over again 
that the Ptolemies frequently gave presents to the temple of 
Jerusalem.*^* Nor was it different in the Soman period. 
When SosiuSj in conjunction with Herod, had suceeded in 
conquering Jerusalem, he presented a golden crown.*®^ Marcus 
Agrippa too, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem to 
which we have already referred, presented gifts for the further 
embellishment of the temple.^ Among the vessels of the templeN 
which John of Gischala caused to be melted during the siege \ 
were the wine goblets (uKpaTo^pot) that had been presented \ 
by Aiigicstus and his consort.*^^ Altogether it was not in the 
least unusual for Eomans to dedicate gifts to the temple.^* 
And so, strange to say, in this way even the exclusive temple 
of Jerusalem became in a certain sense cosmopolitan ; it too 
received the homage of the whole world in common with the 
more celebrated sanctuaries of heathendom. 

28^ Pseiido-Aristeas in Havercamp's edition of Josephus, ii. 2. 108-111 
(also in Merx' Archiv, i. 262-2C9) ; in the citation as given in Anlt xiiL 
3. 4 ; contra Apion, ii. 6, iniL 

*^® 2 Mace. iii. 2, v. 16. Joseph. Antt. xiii. 3. 4 ; contra Apion. iL 6, 
init, 

ss'-* Antt. xiv. 16. 4. 

^^ Philo, Legat, ad Cajum, sec. xxxvii., ed. Mang. iL 589. 

291 Bell. Jud, v. 13. 6. Comp. Philo, Legal, ad Cajum, sec. xxiii., ed. 
Mang. ii. 569. 

292 Bell. Jud, iv. 3. 10 (Bekker, v. 305. 20 f.). Comp. iL 17. 8. 
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§ 25. SCRIBISM. 
L CANONICAL DIGNITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURB.' 

The fact most essentially conclusive for the religious life of 

the Jewish people during the period under consideration is, 

that the law, which regulated not only the priestly service 

hut the whole life of the people in their religious, moral and 

social relations, was acknowledged as given by God Himself. 

Its eveiy requirement was a requirement of God from His 

people, its most scrupulous observance was therefore a religious 

duty, nay the supreme and in truth the sole religious duty. 

The whole piety of the Israelite consisted in obeying with 

fear and trembling, with all the zeal of an anxious conscience, 

the law given him by God in all its particulars. Hence the 

specific character of Israelitish piety during this period depends 

on the acknowledgment of this dignity of the law. 

The age of this acknowledgment may be determined 

almost to the day and hour. It dates from that important 

occurrence, whose epoch-making importance is duly brought 

forward in the Book of Nehemiah, the reading of the law by 

Ezra, and the solemn engagement of the people to observe it 

(Neh. viii.-x.). The law, which was then read, was the 

Pentateuch in essentially the same form as we now have it. 

Isolated passages may have been subsequently intorpolated, 

but with respect to tlie main substance, these need not be 

taken account of. Henceforward then the law given by Ood 

through Moses was acknowledged by the people as tlic binding nde 

of lifey ix, as canonical. For it is in the very nature of the 

1 See the literature on the history of the Old Test, canon in Strack, art. 
"Kanon des A. T.," in Herzog's Real-Enajcl. vol. vii 2nd ed. (1880) 
p. 450 sq. ; and in Schmiedel, art. ** Kanon," in Ersch and Gruber's AUgenu 
EncyclopadiCy § 2, vol. xxxii. (1882) p. 335 sq. 
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law tliat its acceptance co ipso involves the acknowledgment 
of its binding and normative dignity.^ Hence this acknow- 
ledgment was from that time onwards a self-evident assump- 
tion to every Israelite. It was the condition without which 
no one was a member of the chosen people, or could have a 
share in the promises given to them. " He who asserts that\^ • 
the Thorah is not from heaven (d^d-j^h \o rmn px), has no part in * 
the future world." ^ It is however in the nature of the thing 
that this notion should, as time went on, bo held with increas- 
ing strictness and severity. While its original meaning was 
only tfiat the commands of the law were in their entirety and 
in their details the commands of God, the assumption of a 
divine origin was gradually referred to the entire Pentateuch 
according to its whole wording. " He who says that Moses 
wrote even one verse of his own knowledge (^DVy ^BD) is a 
donier and despiser of the word of God." * The whole Penta- 
teuch was thus now regarded as dictated by God, as prompted 
by the Spirit of God.^ Even the last eight verses of Deutero- 
nomy, in which the death of Moses is related, were said to 
have been written by Moses himself by means of divine 
revelation.* Nay at last, the view of a divine dictation was 
no longer sufficient. Tlie complete book of the law was 
declared to have been handed to Moses by God, and it was 
only disputed, whether God delivered the whole Thorah to 
Moses at once or by volumes ('"if^P •^p^?)." 

After the law and as an addition to it, certain other writings 
of Israelite antiquity, the writings of tJie prophets and works on 
the older (pre-exilian) history of Israel, attained to similar 

2 Comp. WelUiausen, Geachichte Israels, i. 2 sq., 425 Bq. 
\^o. Sauhedrin x. 1. 
^ Bab. San^cdrm 99a. 

* See in genera], Joh. Delitzsch, De inspiratione scriptnrae sacrac quid 
statuerint patres apostolici et apologetae secundi saecuU (Lips. 1872), pp. 4-8, 
14-17. 

* Baba bathra 15" (lat. in Marx, Traditio rabbinorum vcterrima de Ubrorum 
Vet. Test, ordine atque origine^ Lips. 1884, p. 23). Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 
39 (ed. Mang. iL 179). Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 48. 

c Gittin 60a. 
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authority. They were for a long time respected and used as 
a valuable legacy of antiquity, before their canonization was 
thought of. Gradually however they appeared beside the 
law as a second class of " sacred Scriptures," and the longer 
their combination with the law became customary, the more 
was its specific, i,e, its legally binding dignity, and therefore 
its canonical validity, transferred to them. They too were 
regarded as documents in which the will of God was revealed 
in a manner absolutely binding. Lastly, at a still later stage 
there was added to this body of the " prophets " (D^K^a:) a third 
collection of " writings " (D^?^n3), which gradually entered into 
the same category of canonical Scriptures. The origin of these 
two collections is quite veiled in obscurity. The most ancient 
testimony to the collocation of both collections with the Thorah 
is the prologue to the Book of Wisdom (second century B.c.)." 
We cannot, however, determine from it that the third collec- 
tion was then already concluded ; on the other hand, it is very 
probable that in the time of Josephus the canon had already 
assumed a lasting form, and indeed the same which it has to 
this day. Josephus expressly says, that there were among 
the Jews only twenty-two books acknowledged divine (fii/Skia 
. . . dela ir€7n(TT€VfjL€Pa) ; that all the others were not 
esteemed of equal credit (yrLa-Teax; ov^ ofioia^ rj^ixoraC), He 
does not, indeed, separately enumerate them, but it is very 
probable that he means by them the collected writings of the 
present canon, and these only. For the Fathers, especially 
Origen and Jerome, expressly say, that the Jews were accus- 
tomed so to count the books of the present canon as to make 
their number twenty-two." It was only with respect to cer- 

^ Prologue to Wisdom : noXA6>y k*\ fjnycthav %(mv o/ee rw vofAov x«i rciw 
'xrpo^T^Tuv Kul ruv A'h'huv ru» x»r ctvrov; ijKoXovSi/ix-orujf Zi^oftipavj VTto !»» 
Zio» iarlv I'^uivtlv t6» ' IttpoLVih 'rrettCiiets Keel vo^tets x*t.X. 

^ Joseph, contra Apion, L 8 : Ov yetp fAvptuZtg /3/^X/«y tioi 'retp ifttv dffvfi- 
(Pupuit KUt fJt*}(fifAiitbtVy Ot/0 2f fAQya 'X'po; rotg itKoat /3i/3Aiff, rw veirroi 
iyCfivret ;c/9gj>ov riiv d»etypec(pi»j rd oiKOLtag 6iiet TrfxrtoTtvfiiitx, Kal rovrof 
viitre (Atjf iari ret Mttvaiagy » rov; rs tfOftovg xtptixj^t xetl rijy r^g dpfipavoyo^ 
pia; votpuhooiv f*i)Cp* '^^C eivTou nMurij;. Ovro; 6 ^p6»oi dvoTifivu rptjy^i'h.itf 
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tain books, especially the Song of Solomon and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, that opinion was not yet quite decided in the first 
century after Christ. Yet in respect of these also the pre- 
vailing view was abeady that they " defile the hands," i.e, are 
to be regarded as canonical books.^ It cannot be proved of 

Sipiifut lltpaay fiecatT^ias dpx^S ol fctrec MaivV^J' 'JS'po^ifreit ret x«r ecifrovg 
Troet^cSiVTOi av»iypeiyf/eiit h rptal kuI Zsk» fSifiT^lotg. At Zi Xo/x«i rivvupts 
v/xfovs iii rov ^eOJ> kolI rot; dif^pu'xrot( vxodiKeii rot/ /3/ot/ TTiptixovvip, *Axo 
oi ' Aprx^io^ov fcsxP^ '^^^ **^ hf^^i xfiovov yiypwjrrett /*€» SKuarety 'xriortag Zi 
ovx, 6/xotx; ii^iureti rolg vpo avrav Ztd to (j^vi ysvia^ett r^v ruv Trpotpvruit dxpt^vi 
heilax^y. Jerome in his Prohgus galeatus to the Books of Samuel (0pp. ed. 
Vallarsi, ix. 455 sq. ; see the passage, e.g. in Gfrbrer, Jahrh. des Heilsy i. 
237 sq., and in the introductions of De Wette, Bleek and others) gives the 
following enumeration as that customary among the Jews: (1-5) Pentateuch ; 
(6) Joshua ; (7) Judges and Ruth ; (8) Samuel ; (9) Kings ; (10) Isaiah ; 
(11) Jeremiah and Lamentations; (12) Ezekiel; (13) twelve minor pro- 
phets; (14) Job; (15) Psalms; (16) Proverbs; (17) Ecclesiastes; 
(18) Song of Solomon; (19) Daniel; (20) Chronicles; (21) Ezra and 
Nehemiali ; (22) Esther. The same enumeration, but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent order (and with the omission of the twelve minor prophets, which 
must however be an oversight of the transcriber), is given by Origcn in 
Euscbius' Ilist.Eccl, vi. 25 (in which the designation * AfA/xta^tKalu\u for 
the Book of Numbers, which is generally left unexplained, is nothing else 
than DH^pB l^^D1^, Joma vii. 1 ; Sota vii. 7 ; Menachoth iv. 3). It can 

• ■ 

consequently be hardly doubtful, that Josephus also takes this enumeration 
for granted, and intends by his 5 4- 13 -f 4 = 22 books our present canon. 
The four books containing ^' hymns of praise to God and rules of life for 
men/' are the Psalms and the three Books of Solomon. That 1 Chron. and 
2 Chron. formed, as early as the time of Christ, the closing books of the 
canon, may be inferred from Matt xxiii. 35= Luke xi. 51, where the slay- 
ing of Zachariah is mentioned as the last murder of a prophet. Chronolo- 
gically viewed the death of Urijah, Jer. xxvL 20-23, was later, but according 
to the order of the canon the assassination related in 2 Chronicles is 
certainly the last. 

^ Jadajim in. b: " All holy Scriptures, even the Song of Solomon and 
Ecclesiastes, defile the hands." R. Judah says : The Song of Solomon defiles 
the hands, but Ecclesiastes is doubtful. R. Joses says : Ecclesiastes does not 
defile the hands, and the Song of Solomon is doubtful R Simon says : 
Ecclesiastes is among the points on which the school of Shammai decides 
in a manner to lighten, the school of Hillel in a manner to aggravate diffi- 
culty. R Simon ben Asai said : I have received it as the tradition of the 
seventy-two elders, that on the day that K. Eleaziir ben Asariah was named 
president, it was decided that the Soog of Solomon and Ecclesiastes defile 
the hands. R. Akiba said : No, no. Never has any one in Israel affirmed 
that the Song of Solomon did not defile the hands. For no day in the 
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other books than those of our present canon, that they were 
ever reckoned canonical by the Palestinian Jews, altliough 
the Book of Wisdom was so highly esteemed that it was some- 
times cited "in a manner only customary in the case of 
passages of Scripture." ^^ It was only the Hellenistic Jews 
who combined a whole series of other books with those of the 
Hebrew canon. But then they had no definite completion of 
the canon at all. 

Notwithstandinij the combination of the Ncbiim and Keilm- 

history of the world was ever of so great importance as that on which the 
Song of Solomon appeared in Israel. For all other scriptures are holy, but 
the Song of Solomon the holiest of all. If there was any dispute, it was 
respecting Ecclesiastes. R. Johanan, son of Joshua, the son of R. Akiba's 
father-in-law, said : As ben Asai has declared, so was it disputed and so 
decided. Edujoth v. 3: R. Simon (according to R. Ismael) says: In 
three cases the school of Shammai decided in a manner to lighten, the 
school of Hillel to aggravate difficulties. According to the school of 
Shammai, Ecclesiastes does not defile the hands ; the school of Hillel says : 
It defiles the hands, etc. Hieronymus, Comment, in EcclesiasL xii. 13 
(^(>pp. ed Vallarsi, iii. 496) : *' Aiunt Hebraei quum inter caetera scripta 
Salomonis quae antiquata sunt nee in memoria duraverunt et hie liber obli- 
terandus vlderetur eo quod vauas Dei assereret creaturas et totum putaret 
esse pro nihilo et cibum et potum et delicias transeuntes praeferret omnibus, 
ex hoc uno capitulo meruisse auctoritatem, ut in divinorum voluminum 
numero poneretur." See in general, Bleek, TheoL Stud, nnd Kritik, 1853, 
p. 321 sq. Delitzsch, Zeitsch. far luth. Theol 1854, pp. 280-283. Strack, 
art. ** Kanon des A. T.'s," in Herzog's Real-Encycl.^ 2nd ed. vii. 429 sq. 
AVeber, System der altsynagogalen paldst. Theologie^ p. 81. 

^° S. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 101 sq. Against 
the canonical authority of the Book of Wisdom, see Strack in Herzog's Real- 
EucycL yii. 430 sq. It is quite a mistake to think we have a right to infer 
with Movers {Lociquidam historiae canonis Vet. Test. iUustratiy 1842, p. 148q.), 
and after him with Bleek (Stud. v. Krit. 1853, p. 323), from those passages 
in Josephus {Antt. Preface, § 3, x. 10. 6, xxii. 11. 2; contra Apion. 
i. 1. 10) in which he states generally that the Holy Scriptures (t« itp» ypifit- 
fAuret, eti ispul /3//3Xo/) were his authorities for his whole history, that he 
also regarded such of his authorities as did not belong to the Hebrew canon 
as ** holy Scriptures." For these were chiefly heathen authorities. Geiger 
too can scarcely be right when he insists on regarding as among such 
" holy scriptures," which according to Shahhath xvi. 1 might not be read 
on the Sabbath day, the apocryphal books {Zeitschr. 1867, pp. 98-102). 
For by these are probably meant, as Jewish expositors also declare, the 
Kethubim (of these only the five Megilloth were used in the public worship 
of the synagogues, and these only on special occasions during the year). See 
Kisch, Moiiatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth, 1880, p. 543 sqq. 
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him with the Tborah, they were never placed quite on a level 
with it. The Thorah always occupied a higher position as 
to its religious estimation. In it was deposited and fullj^ 
contained the original revelation of the Divine will. In the 
prophets and the other sacred writings this will of God was' 
only further delivered. Hence these are designated as thel 
" tradition " (•^'^si?, Aramaean KTippc^) and cited as such.^ 
On account of its higher value it was decided that a book 
of the law might be purchased by the sale of the Holy 
Scriptures, but not Holy Scriptures by the sale of a book of 
the law.^^ In general, however, the Nchiim and Keihuhim 
participate in the properties of the Thorah. They are all 
" Holy Scriptures " (y^)!!^ '?^3) ; ^^ ^y^^j^ respect to them all it 
is determined, that contact with them defiles the hands (so that 
they may not be touched inconsiderately, but with reverent 
awe).^* They are all cited by essentially the same formulas. 
For although special formulas are sometimes used for the 
Thorah, yet the formula, which most frequently occurs, "'OJ??^^, 
" for it is said," is applied without distinction to the Thorah 
and the other Scriptures ;^^ as also in the sphere of Hellenism 
(comp. the N. T.), the formula yiypaTrraL and the like.^* Nay 

^1 In the Mishna, Taanitk ii. 1, a passage from Joel is cited with tho 
formula : ** io the tradition he says " ("JDIK t<in rh2p2)' Comp. in general, 
Zunz, Die gottesdiensilicken Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 44. Herzfeld, Gesch, des 
Volkes Jisrael^ iii. 18 aq. Joh. Delitzsch, De ittspiratiope scripturae sacrae, 
p. 7 sq. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge 1877), p. 120 8q. 

^- Megilla iii. 1. 

^' Shahhath xvi. 1 ; Eruhin x. 3 ; Baba hathra i. 6, fin. ; Sanhednn x. 6 ; 
Para x. 8 ; Jadajim iii. 2, 6, iv. 5, 6. 

^* Edujoth V. 3 ; Kelim xv. 6 ; Jadajim iii. 2, 4, 6, iv. 6, 6. 

^^ So e.g. to adduce citations from the Kethubim only : Derachoth vii. 3 
(Ps. Ixviii. 27), Berachotk ix. 5 (Ruth il 4), Pea vlii. 9 (Prov. xi. 27), Shab- 
lath ix. 2 (Prov. xxx. 19), Shahhath ix. 4 (Ps. cix. 18), Posh hashana i. 2 
(Ps. xxxiii. 15). In these the quotation is always introduced by the formula 
"IDWB^. But this very formula is also by far the most frequent in quota- 
tions from the Ncbiim and the Thorah. Comp. the list of scriptural quota- 
tations in Pinner, Uebersetztmg dis Tractates Berachotk (1842), lutrod. 
fol. 211). 

^^ See in general on the formulas of citation, Surenhusius, /3//3Xo; x»r«A- 
?^«y^ff (Amstelodami 1713), pp. 1-8C. Bo^ke, Ifermeveutik der neuiestament- 
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the Nebiim and Kethubim are sometimes quoted as " the 
law " (yofjLo^;)}^ And there is perhaps nothing more chai*ac- 
teristic of the full appreciation of their value on the part 
of the Jews, than the fact that they too are not first of all to 
Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, not books of 
edification or history, but also " law," the substance of Gtod's 
claims upon His people. 
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With the existence of a law is naturally involved the 
necessity of its scientific study y and of a 'professional acqxuiintancc 
with it. Such necessity exists at least in proportion as this 
law is comprehensive and complicated. An acquaintance with 
its details, a certainty in the application of its several enact- 
ments to everyday life, can then only be attained by its beinj; 
made a matter of professional occupation. In the time of 
Ezra, and indeed long after, this was chiefly the concern of the 
priests, Ezra himself was at the same time both priest and 
scribe 09^0). The most important element of the Penta- 
teuch was written in the interest of the priestly cultus. 
Hence the priests were at first the teachers and guardians of 
the law. Gradually however this was changed. The higher 
the law rose in the estimation of the people, the more did its 
study and exposition become an independent business. It 
was the law of God, and every individual of th«» nation had 
the same interest as the priests in knowing and obeying it. 
Hence non-priestbj Israelites more and more occupied tliem- 
selves with its scientific study. An independent class of 
" biblical scholars or scribes," ix. of men who made acquaint- 
ance with the law a profession, was formed beside the priests. 
And when in the time of Hellenism the priests, at least those 
of the higher strata, often applied themselves to heathen 
culture, and more or less neglected the law of their fathers, 
the scribes ever appeared in a relative contrast to the priests. 
It was no longer the priests, but the scribes, who were the 
zealous guardians of the law. Hence they were also from 
that time onwards the real teaclurs of the people, over whose 
spiritual life they bore complete sway. 

In the time of the New Testament we find this process 
fully completed ; the scribes then formed a firmly compacted 
class in undisputed possession of a spiritual supremacy over 
the people. They are usually called in the New Testament 
ypafji/uireU, ix. " learned in Scripture," " the leanied," corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew D^B^D, which in itself means nothing 
wore than homines literati (men professionally occupied with 
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the Sciiptures).^^ That such occupation sliould concern itself 
chiefly with the law was self-evident. Besides this general 
designation, we also meet with the more special one vofiiKoi, 
i.c, "the learned in the law," "jurists" (Matt. xxiL 35 ; Luke 
vii. 30, X. 25, xi. 45 sq., 52, xiv. 3);^® and inasmuch as 
they not only knew, but taught the law, they were likewise 
called vofioSihda-KaXoi, " teachers of the law " (Luke v. 17; 
Acts V. 34). Josephus calls them TrarpiW i^TjyrjTal vofioDv,^ 
or in Graecized fashion ao^caTaiy'^ also lepoypafi/uireh.^ 
In the Mishna the expression D^"iDiD is only used of the 
scribes of former times, who in the times of the Mishna had 
already become an authority.^^ Contemporary scribes are 

^^ "JBID is any one professionally employed about books, e.g. also a writer 

(Shahhath xii. 6 ; Ncdarim ix. 2 ; Gittin iii. 1, vii. 2, viii. 8, ix. 8 ; Baha 
mczia v. 11 ; Sanhedrin iv. 8, v. 5) or a bookbinder {Pcsachim iii. 1). On 
its use in the Old Testament, see Gesenius' Thesaurus, p. 966. When it is 
said in the Talmud, that the scribes were called D''"1D1D because they 
counted the letters of the Thorah (Kiddushin 30a, in Wunsche, Neue 
Ikitnifje zur Erlnuterung der Ei'angelien, 1878, p. 13. 179), this is of course 
only a worthless etymological trifling. 

^^ wof^iKog is in later Greek the proper technical expression for a "jurist," 
.hiris pcritus. Thus especially of Roman jurists in Strabo, p. 589 : o/ «-««« 
' Pa/xetiots vo^/xo/, also in the Edictum Diocktiani, see Kudorff, Rimische 
licchtsgeschichie, ii. 54. It is not accidentally that the expression is so 
frequently found in St. Luke. He purposes thereby to make clear to hia 
Jioman readers the character of the Jewish scribes. 

20 Antt. xvil 6, 2. Comp. xviii. 3. 5. 

21 BelL Jud. i. 83. 2, ii. 17. 8, 9. 
-a Bell Jud. vi. 5. 3. 

2^ See Orla iii. 9 ; Jebamoth iL 4, ix. 8 (Sota ix. 15) ; SanJicdrin xL 8 ; 
KcUm xiii. 7 ; Para xi. 4-6 ; Tohoroth iv. 7, 11 ; Tebul jom iv. 6 ; Jedajim 
iii. 2. In all these passages, with the exception of that in Sota ix. 15, which 
does not belong to the original text of the Mishna, " the ordinances of the 
scribes (D^IBID "'"121) " are spoken of as distinct from the prescriptions of 
the Thorah, and in such wise that the former also are regarded as having 
been for a long period authoritative. Apart from these passages the expres- 
sion D^nSID only occurs in the Mishna in the sense stated above, note 18. 
On the other hand, in Sitemoneh Esreh, in the 13th Beracha, God is entreated 
to let Ilis mercy dispose of ** the righteous, the pious, and the elders of 
Israel and the rest of the scribes " (D''"1B1D ni3^^D)> which latter are con- 
sequently assumed to be still existing. The Greek ypuf/cf^oLTivi is still 
found in Jewish cpitiiphs in liome of the date of the later emperors (2nd to 
4th century after Christ) ; see Gamicci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebreiscoperto 
rcceutcinente in Vigna Randanini (1862), pp. 42, 46, 47, 54, 55, 59, 61. 
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always-enlied o^oan in the Mishna. ' The extraordinary respect 
paid to these " scholars " on the part of the people was 
expressed by the titles of honour bestowed upon them. The 
most usual was the appellation ''ai, "my master;" Greek, 
pa^^i (Matt. iii. 7 and elsewhere).^' From this respectful 
address the title Eabbi was gradually formed, the suffix losing 
its pronominal signification with the frequent use of the 
address, and ^211 being also used as a title (Rabbi Joshua, 
Eabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Akiba).*^ This use cannot be proved 
before the time of Christ. Hillel and Shainmai were never 
called Rabbis, nor is pa^^i found in the New Testament 
except as an actual address. The word does not seem to have 
been used as a title till after the time of Christ. 13"}, or as 
the word is also pronounced Jla'], is an enhanced form of ^l. 
The first form seems to belong more to the Hebrew, the 
second to the Aramaean usage.^*^ Hence PI is found in the 

Gamicci, Dissertazioni archeologische, vol. ii. (1865), p. 165, no. 20, 21, p. 
182, no. 21. 
** 31 means simply "master/' in opposition, e.g., to slave (Sukka ii. 9 ; 

Gittin iv. 4, 5 ; Edujoth i. 13 ; Ahoth L 3). The mode of address ^31, "my 

master,'" is found in the Mishna, e.g. Pesachim vi. 2 ; Rosh hashana ii. 9, 
fin.; Nedarim ix. 5; Baha kamma viii. 6. Also with the plural suffix 
^3^3"li "our master," Berachoth ii. 5, 7. This predicate having been bestowed 

upon the scribes in their teaching capacity, 3*1 gradually acquired the 

meaning of "teacher." It seems to have been already thus used in a 
sayii)g attributed to Joshua ben Perachiah, Ahoth L 6. In the time of the 
Mishna this meaning was, at all events, quite common ; see Rosh hashana 
ii. 9, Jin. ; Baha mczia ii. 11 ; Edujoth i. 3, viii. 7 ; Ahoih iv. 12 ; Kerithoth 
vi. 9, fin. ; Jadajim iv. 3, Jin. Comp. John i. 39. 

2* Like Monsieur. Comp. on the title of Rabbi generally, Seruppii 
Dissert, dc titulo Rahhi (in Ugolini's Themurus, vol. xxi.). Lightfoot and 
Wetzstcin on Matt, xxiii. 7. Buxtorf, De ahbreviaturis hebraicis, pp. 172-177. 
Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus^ p. 137 sqq. Winer, RWB. ii. "29^ sq. 
Pressel in Herzog's Rcal-Enc.y 1st ed. xii. 471 sq. Griitz, Gesch. der Jttden, 
iv. 431. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel^ v. 305. Steiner in Schenkel's 
Bibellex, v. 29 sq. Riehm's Worterh. s.v. Hamburger, ReaUEnc, Div. il 
art. " Rabban." The Lexica to the New Testament, s.v. feti^fii. 

^^ Both forms appear in the Targums (see Buxtorf, Lex. iltaUL s.v. 
I^evy, Chald. Worterb, «.r.), and on the other hand pn almost always in 

the Hebrew. Of the form p3i only one example is known to me in the 
Mishna, viz. in Taanith iii. 8, where it is used with reference to God. On 
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Mishna as the title of four prominent scribes of the period of 
the Mishna (about A.D. 40-150),^ and in the New Testament, 
on the other hand, pa^^owL (1^31 or P3n) as a respectful 
address to Christ (Mark x. 51 ; John xx. 16).^ In the Greek 
of tlie New Testament Rabbi is represented by Kvpie (Matt. 
viiL 2, G, 8, 21, 25 and frequently) or ZiZdaKaT^ (Matt viii. 9 
and frequently) ; in St. Luke also by iirurraTa (Luke v. 5, viii. 
24, 45, ix. 33, 49, xvii. 13). Tlarrip and KadrjjTini^ (Matt 
xxiii. 9, 10) are also mentioned as other names of honour given 
to scribes. The latter is probably equal to nnto^ « teacher." ^ 
The former answers to the Aramaic ^^^, which also occurs 
in the Mishna and Tosefta as the title of several Eabbis.^ 

the meaning of pi Aruch says (s.v. ^'•3K» see the passage, eff, in Buxtorf, 
'De ahhreviaturis^ p. 176): \T\ ^31D b\'^y\ ^31 3"lO Wm, "greater than 

/ Kab is Rabbi, and greater than Rabbi is Rabban." 

-' These four are — (1) Rabban Gamaliel I., (2) Rabban Johanan ben 
S.ikkai, (o) Rabban Gamaliel 11., (1) Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel 11. To 
all these the title p*i is as a rule ascribed in the best MSS. of the Mishna 
{cjj. Cod. de Rossi 13s). Rabban Gamaliel HI., son of R. Judah ha-Nasi, 
also occurs once in the Mishna (Ahoth ii. 2). Of two others, to whom this 
title is usually applied (Simon the eon of Hillel, and Simon the son of 
Gamaliel I.)i the former does not occur in the Mishna at all, the latter, at 
least in the chief passage, Ahoth i. 17, not under this title. He is however 
probably intended by Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel, mentioned Kerithoth 
i. 7. 

I 2® The opinion formerly expressed by Delitzsch, that the form p21 is only 
used with reference to God (Zeitschr.f, lath. Theol 1876, pp. 409, 606), has 
been since withdrawn by himself as erroneous from consideration of the 
usual diction of the Targum (Zeitschr. f. Itith. Theol. 1878, p. 7). That 
the form pni is pronounced ribbon by modem Jews, as also ^31» ribbi, is 
quite irrelevant. The shortening of a into i is confessedly very frequent in 
Hebrew, but in this case of very recent date. In the Ikliddle Ages it was 
probably still pronounced pal, as the Cod. de Rossi 138 prints the passage 

Taanith iii. 8. Comp. also Delitzsch, Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1876, p. 606. 
It is only for the Aramaean that the pronunciation ribbon is well evidenced. 
See Berliner's Ausgabe des Onkelos, e.g. Gea xix. 2, xlii. 30; Ex. xxi. 
4-8, xxiii. 17. 

2* See Wiinsche, Neue Beitrage ztir Erlauterung der Evangelien (1878), 
p. 279 sq. 

"° Abba Saul is the most frequently mentioned among these. Pea viii. 6 ; 
Kilajim ii. 3 ; Shahbath xxiii. 3 ; Shckalim iy. 2 ; Beza iii. 8; Aboth ii. 8 ; 
Middoih ii. 5, v. 4 and elsewhere. Comp. also Abba Gnrjan (Kiddushin iv. 
14) ; Abba Joses ben Chanan {Middoth ii. 6. Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, 
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The Eabbis required from their pupils the most absolute 
reverence, surpassing even the honour felt for parents. " Let 
thine esteem for thy friend border upon thy respect for thy 
teacher, and i*espect for thy teacher on reverence for God." ^^ 
*' Eespect for a teacher should exceed respect for a father, for ' 
both father and son owe respect to a teacher." ^^ " If a man's 
father and teacher have lost anything, the teacher's loss has 
the precedence (i,e. he must first be assisted in recovering it). 
For his father only brought him into this world. His teacher, 
who taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of the world 
to come. But if his father is himself a teacher, then his 
father's loss has precedence. If a man's father and his teacher 
are carrying burdens, he must first help his teacher and after- 
wards his father. If his father and his teacher are in captivity, 
he must first ransom his teacher and afterwards his father. 
But if his father be himself a scholar, the father has pre- 
cedence." ^* The Eabbis in general everywhere claimed the 
first rank. " They loved the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues and greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men Eabbi, Eabbi " (Matt, xxiii. 6, 7 ; 
Mark xii. 38, 39 ; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46). 

All the labours of the scribes, whether educational or j 
judicial, were to be gratuitous, E. Zadok said: Make the 
knowledge of the law neither a crown wherewith to make a 
show, nor a spade wherewith to dig. Hillel used to say : He 
who uses the crown (of the law) for external aims fades 
away.^ That the judge might not receive presents was 
already prescribed in the Old Testament (Ex. xxiii. 8 ; Deut. 
xvi. 9). Hence it is also said in the Mishna : " If any one 

pp. 154. 18, 199. 22, 233. 22, 655. 31) ; Abba Joses ben Dosai {Tosefta 23. 
4, 217. 19, 360. 16, etc.) ; Abba Judan {Tosefta 259. 18, 616. 31). Others 
in Zuckermanders Index to the Tosefla^ p. xxzi. 

-1 Ahoth iv. 12. 82 Kerithoth vi. 9, fin. 

^^ Baha mezia ii. 11. Gomp. also Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heihtj 
i. 144 8q. Weber, System dtr aUsynagogalen palast, Theologie^ p. 121 sq. 

8* Ahoth iv. 5, i. 13. Comp. also Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. des HcilSf L 156- 
160. 
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receives payment for a judicial decision, his sentence is not 
valid." ^ The Eabbis were therefore left to other sources 
for obtaining a livelihood. Some were persons of property, 
others practised some trade as well as the study of the law. 
The combination of some secular business with the study of 
the law is especially recommended by Rabban Gamaliel III., 
son of R Judali ha-Nasi. " For exertion in both keeps from 
sin. The study of the law without employment in business 
must at last be interrupted, and brings transgression after 
it." ^ It is known that St. Paul, even when a preacher of 
the gospel, practised a trade (Acts xviii. 3 ; 1 Thess. iL 9 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 8). And we are told the like of many Eabbis.^ 
In such a case their occupation with the law was of course 
esteemed the more important, and they were cautioned against 
over-estimation of their secular business. The son of Sirach 
already warns against a one-sided devotion to handicraft, and 
extols the blessing of scriptural wisdom (Wisd. xxxviii 24- 
39, 11). It. Meir said: GiVe yourselves less to trade and 
occupy yourselves more with the law ; ^ and Hillel : He who 
devotes himself too much to trade will not grow wise.*^ 

The principle of non-remuneration was strictly carried out 
only in their judicial labours, but hardly in their employment 
as teachers. Even in the Gospel, notwithstanding the express 
admonition to the disciples, itopeav iXdfiere, ScDpeav Bore 
(Matt. x. 8), it is also said that a labourer is worthy of his hire 
(Matt. x. 10 ; Luke x. 7), to whicli saying St. Paul expressly 
refers (1 Cor. ix. 15) when he claims as his right — although 
he but exceptionally used it — a maintenance from those to 
whom he preached the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 3-18; 2 Cor. xi. 

8* BecJioroth iv. 6. »« Aboth ii. 2. 

8' Comp. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung dcs Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen, p. 410 sq. Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. des HeUs, i. lCO-163. DelitzBch, 
Handwerkerlehen ziir Zeit Jesu (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 71-83 ; Lehrstand 
und Handwerk in Verbindung, Hamburger, Re(d - Enc, Div. ii. p. 288 
(art **Gelehrter") and p. 1241 (art ** Unterhalt''). Seligmann Meyer, 
Arlfeit und Handwerk im Talmud (1878), pp. 23-36. 

38 Aboth iv. 10. 3» Aboth ii. 5. 
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8, 9 ; Phil. iv. 10-18. Comp. also Gal. vi. 6). If such was 
the view of the times, it may be supposed that the Jewish 
teachers of the law also did not always impart their instruction 
gratuitously, nay the very exhortations quoted above, not to 
practise instruction in the law for the sake of selfish interest, / 
lead us to infer that absence of remuneration was not the 
general rule. In Christ's censures of the scribes and Phari- 
sees their covetousness is a special object of reproof (Mark 
xii. 40 ; Luke xx. 47, xvi. 14). Hence, even if their 
instruction was given gratuitously, they certainly knew how 
to compensate themselves in some other way. The moml 
testimony borne to them by Christ was by no means of the 
best : " All their works they do to be seen of men : they 
make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the borders of 
their garments (Matt, xxiii. 5), and love to go in long 
garments " (Mark xii. 38 ; Luke xx. 46). 

The headquarters of the operations of the scribes was of 
course Judaea until a.d. 70. But we should be mistaken if 
we expected to find them there only. Wherever zeal for the 
law of the fathers was active they were indispensable. Hence 
we meet with them in Galilee also (Luke v. 17), nay in the 
distant Dispersion ; for ypa/xfrnreU are frequently mentioned 
in Jewish epitaphs in Bome of the later imperial period (see 
above, note 23), and the Babylonian scribes of the fifth and 
sixth centuries were the authors of the Talmud, the chief work 
of Eabbinic Judaism. 

After the separation of the Pharisaic and Sadducaean 
tendencies the scribes in general adhered to the former. For 
this was nothing else but the party, that acknowledged as an 
authoritative rule of life the maxims, which had in the 
course of time been developed by the scribes, and sought to 
carry them strictly out. Inasmuch however as the " scribes " 
were merely " men learned in the law," there must have been 
also Sadducaean scribes. For it is not conceivable that the 
Sadducees, who acknowledged the written law as binding, 
should have had among them none who made it their pro- 
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fession to etudy it. In fact those passages of the New 
Testament, which speak of scribes who were of the Pharisees 
(Mark ii. 16 ; Luke v. 30 ; Acts xxiii. 9), point also to the 
existence of Sadducaean scribes. 

The professional employment of the scribes referred, if not 
exclusively, yet first and chiefly, to the law, and therefore to 
the adviinistration of justice. They were in the first instance 
Jurists, and their task was in this respect a threefold one : 

(1) the mare careful theoretical development of tJie law itself; 

(2) the teaching of it to their pupils; (3) its practical 
administration, that is, the pronuncicUion of legal decisions as 
learned assessors in courts of justice.*® 

1. First the theoretic development of the law itself. This 
indeed was immovably fixed as to its principles in the Thorah 
itself. But no codex of law goes into such detail as to be in 
no need of exposition, while some of the appointments of the 
Mosaic law are expressed in very general terms. Here then was 
a wide field for the labours of the scribes. They had always 
to develop with careful casuistry the general precepts given 
in the Thorah, that so a guarantee might exist, that the 
tendency of the precepts of the law had been really appre- 
hended according to their full extent and meaning. In those 
points for which the written law made no direct provision a 
compensation had to be created, either by the establishment of 
a precedent, or by inference from other already valid legal 
decisions. By the diligence with which this occupation was 
carried on during the last centuries before the Christian era, 
Jewish law became gradually an extensive and complicatefd 
science ; and this law not being fixed in writing, but pro- 
pagated by oral tradition, very assiduous study was required 
to obtain even a general acquaintance with it. An acquaint- 
ance however with what was binding was but the foundation 
and prerequisite for the professional labours of the scribes. 
Their special province was to develop what was already 

*^ This threefold "power of the wise " is also correctly distinguished by 
Weber (System der altsynagogalen pal&stinischcn Theologies pp. 130-148). 
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binding by continuous methodical labours into more and more 
subtle casuistic details. For all casuistry is by its very 
nature endless.*^ 

The object of all these labours being to settle a system of 
law binding on all, the work could not be performed in an 
isolated manner by individual scribes. It was necessary that 
constant mutual communication should be going on among 
them for the purpose of arriving, upon the ground of a common 
understanding, at some generally acknowledged results. Hence 
the whole process of systematizing the law was carried on in tJie 
form of oral discussions of the scribes arrumg each other. The 
acknowledged authorities not merely gathered about them 
pupils, whom they instructed in the law, but also debated 
legal questions among themselves, nay discussed the entire 
matter of the law in common disputations. Of this method 
of giving structure to the law, the Mishna everjrwhere 
testifies.*^* To make this possible, it was needful that the 
heads at least of the body of scribes should dwell together 
at certain central localities. Many indeed would be scattered 
about the country for the purposes of giving instruction and 
pronouncing judicial decisions. But the majority of those 
authorities, who were mainly of creative genius, must have 
been concentrated at some one central point — till a.d. 70 at 
Jerusalem, and afterwards at other places (Jabne, Tiberias). 

The law thus theoretically developed by scholars was 
certainly, in the first place, only a theory. In many points 
it also remained such, the actual historical and political 
circumstances not allowing of its being carried into practice.*^^ 
In general however the labours of the scribes stood in an 
f^ctive relation to actual life ; and in proportion as their 

^' Sec further details in No. 3 : Halachah and Haggadah. 

**a Compare e,g. Pea vi. 6 ; Kilajim iii. 7, vL 4 ; Terumoth y. 4 ; Maaiser 
sheni ii. 2 ; Shahhaih viii. 7 ; Pesachim vL 2, 6 ; Kerithoth iii. 10 ; Mack- 
nhirin vi. 8 ; Jadajim iv. 3. 

41b For an instructlTe example of the kind, see Jadajim iy. 3-4. Gomp. 
also the purely theoretical definitions as to the composifcion of the tribes, 
Sanhedrin L 6 ; Horajoih i. 5. 

DIV. II. VOL. I. X 
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credit increased, did their theory hccome valid Imp, In the last 
century before the destruction of Jerusalem the Pharisaic 
scribes bore already such absolute spiritual sway, that the 
great Sanhedrim, notwithstanding its mixed composition of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, adhered in practice to the law- 
developed by the Pharisees (see above, p. 179). Many 
matters were besides of such a nature as not to need any 
fonnal legislation. For the godly would observe religious 
institutions, not on account of formal legislation, but by 
reason of a voluntary subjection to an authority which tliey 
acknowledged as legitimate.*^ Hence the maxims developed 
by the scribes were recognised as binding in practice also, 
so soon as the schools were agreed about them. The scribes 
were in fact, though not upon the ground of formal appoint- 
ment, legislators. This applies in a very special manner to 
the time after the dcstncction of the temple. There then no 
longer existed a civil court of justice like the former Sanhedrim. 
The Eabbinical scribes, with their purely spiritual authority, 
were now the only influential factors for laying down a rule. 
They had formerly been the actual establishfers of law, they 
now were more and more acknowledged as deciding authorities. 
Tlieir jvdgment sufficed to determine what was valid law. As 
soon then as doubt arose concerning any point, or it was 
questioned whether this or that course of action should be 
embraced, it was customary to bring the matter " befoi-e the 
learned," who then pronounced an authoritative decision.*' 
And so great was the authority of these teachers of the law, 
that the judgment of even one respected teacher sufficed to 
"decide a question.** New dogmas, i.e, new rules legally valid, 

^2 The priests too almost always followed the theory of the scribes. 
They are but exceptional cases in which the Mishna has to report a differ- •« 
ence between the practice of the priests and the theory of the Rabbis ; see 
ShelnUm i. 3-4 ; Joma vi. 3 ; Sebachim xii. 4. 

•*'' " The matter came Inforc the learned (D^D3n) and they decided thts and 
thus,'' \a a formula of frequent occurrence. See e.g. Kilajim iv. 9 ; Edujoth 
vii. 3 ; Bechoroth v 3. 

** In this manner are doubtful cases decided, e.ff.y by Babban Johanan 
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sometimes even differing from what had hitherto been 
customary, were laid down, without even such special occasion.** 
In such cases however it was always assumed that the decision 
of the individual agreed with the decision of the majority of 
all the teachers of the law, and was accepted by them 
(see No. 3). Hence it might happen that the decision of 
a single teacher would be subsequently corrected by the 
majority,** or that even an eminent teacher would be 
obliged to subordinate his own view to those of a " court " 
of teachers.*' 

The legislative power of the Eabbis was a thing so seK- 
evident in the time of the Mishna, that it is often without 
further ceremony assumed also for the time before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It is said quite naturally that Hillel 
decreed this or that,*® or that Gamaliel I. enacted this or 
that.** And yet not Hillel or Gamaliel I., but the great 
Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, was then the ultimate resort for 
decision. For thence proceeded, as is said in the Mishna i 
itself, "the law for all Israel."^ The truth in this repre- ! 
sentation is, that in any case the great teachers of the law ' 
were already the deciding authorities. 

2. The second chief task of the scribes was to teach the law. 
The ideal of legal Judaism was properly, that every Israelite 
should have a professional acquaintance with the law. If 
this were unattainable, then the greatest possible number was 

ben Sakkai (Shahbath xvi. 7, xxii. 3), Rabban Gamaliel II. (Kelim v. 4), R 
Akiba {Kilajim vii. 5 ; Terumoth iv. 13 ; Jebamoth xii. 5 ; Nidda viii. 3). 

^^ So e.g, by Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai {Sukka iiL 12 ; Rosh hashana 
iv. 1, 3, 4 ; Sota ix. 9 ; Menachoth x. 5) and by R Akiba {Mcuuer sheni 
V. 8 ; Nasir vi. 1 ; Sanhedrin iii. 4). 

^^ Thus was a decision of Nahum the Median subsequently corrected by 
♦*^the learned," Nasir ▼. 4. 

*' E.g, R. Joshua had to agree to a decision of Rabban Gamaliel II, 
and his court, Rosh hashana u. 9. 

*^ Shebiith x. 3 ; Gittin iv. 3 ; Arachin ix. 4. Everywhere wkh the 
formula ppnn, "he decreed." 

*^ Rosh hashana ii. 5 ; Gittin iv. 2-3. Equally with the formula ppnn. 
'^^ Sanhedrin xi. 2. 



J 
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to be raised to this ideal elevation. " Bring up many scholars " 
is said to have been already a motto of the men of the Great 
Synagogue.*^ Hence the more famous Rabbis often assembled 
about them in great numbers, youths desirous of instruction,** 
for the purpose of making them thoroughly acquainted with 
the much ramified and copious " oral law." The pupils were 
called D'*1wri, or more fully D^?n 'n^ppri.^ The instruction 
consisted of an indefatigable continuous exercise of the memory. 
For the object being that the pupils should remember with 
accuracy the entire matter with its thousands upon thousands 
J of minutiae, and the oral law being never committed to writing, 
the instruction could not be confined to a single statement 
The teacher was obliged to repeat his matter again and again 
with his pupils. Hence in Eabbinic diction "to repeat" 
(njc^ = Sevrepovv) means exactly the same as " to teach " 
(whence also njB^ = teaching).^ This repetition was not 
however performed by the teacher only delivering his matter. 
The whole proceeding was, on the contrary, disputational. 
The teacher brought before his pupils several legal questions 
for their decision and let them answer them or answered them 
himself. The pupils were also allowed to propose questions 
to the teacher.** This form of catechetical lecture has left 
its mark upon the style of the Mishna, the question being 
frequently started how this or that subject is to be under- 

*i Ahoth 11. ** Joseph. Bell Jud, xxxiii. 2. 

*3 Pemchim iv. 5 ; Joma i. 6 ; Sukka iL 1 ; Chagiga i. 8 ; Nedarim x. 4 ; 
Sota i. 3 ; Sanhedrin iv. 4, xi. 2 j Makkoth ii. 6 ; Ahoth t. 12 ; Horajoth 
iii. 8 ; Negaim xii. 5. Pupils e.g. of Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai (Aboth 
ii. 8), of Rabban Gamaliel II. (^Berachoth iL 6-7), of R lemael {Eruhin il 6), 
R Akiba (Nidda viii. 3), pupils of the school of Shammai (Orla ii 6, 12), 
are severally mentioned. The appellation n^n for one who has finished 

hia study of the law, but has not yet obtained any publicly acknowledged 
position, belongs to the later Middle Ages. In the Mishna the word has 
quite another meaning. See § 26. 

** Comp. Hieronymus, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam^ quaest. x. {0pp. ed. 
Vallarsi, i. 884 sq.) : Doctores eorum ao^o/ hoc est sapientes vocantur. Et 
si quando certis diebus traditiones suas exponunt discipulis suis, solent 
dicere : o/ ao^oi livrtpufftp^ id est sapientes decent traditiones. 

** See Lightfoot and Wetzstein on I^uke iL 46. 
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stood for the purpose of giving a decision/® All knowledge 
of the law being strictly traditional, a pupil had only two 
duties. One was to keep everything faithfully in memory. 
li. Dosthai said in the name of E. Meir : He who forgets a 
tenet of his instruction in the law, to him the Scripture 
imputes the wilful forfeiture of his life.*' The second duty 
was never to teach anything otherwise than it had been 
delivered to him. Even in expression he was to confine him- 
self to the words of his teacher: "Every one is bound to 
teach with the expressions of his teacher," i^K93 noip D'lK ajn 
ST),^ It was the highest praise of a pupil to be " like a well 
lined with lime, which loses not one drop." ® 

For these theoretical studies of the law, whether the 
disputations of the scribes with each other or instruction 
properly so called, there were in the period of the Mishna, 
and probably also so early as the times of the New Test, 
special localities, the so-called " houses of teaching " (Heb. 
BhiDH n^3, plur. rtKHID ''5?).^ They are often mentioned in 
conjunction with the synagogues as places, which in legal 
respects enjoyed certain privileges.^ In Jabne a locality 
which was called "the vineyard" (^ll) is mentioned as a 
place of meeting of the learned, from which however we 
cannot infer, that 0*^3 was in general a poetic term for a/ 

^•^ E.g, Dcrachoth L 1-2 ; Pea iv. 10, vi 8, vii. 8, 4, viii. I ; Kilajim il 2, 
iv. 1, 2, 3, vL 1, 6 ; Shebiith i. 1, 2, 5, il 1, iii. 1, 2, iv. 4. The question 
is very frequently introduced by TV^a (=how?) : Berachoth vi. 1, vii. 8 ; 

Demai v. 1 ; Terumoth iv. 9 ; Maaser sheni iv. 4, v. 4 ; Challa ii. 8 ; Orla 
ii. 2f iii. 8 ; Bikkurim iiL 1, 2 ; Eruhin v. 1, viii. 1. 

S7 Ahoth iii. a «« Edujoth i. 8. 

«» Ahoth ii. 8. Comp. also Gfrorer, Dqk Jahrh, dcs Heils, I 168-178. 

^^ Berachoth iv. 2 ; Demai ii. 8, vii. 5 ; * Terumoth xL 10 ; Shabhath xvi. 1, 
xviii. 1 ; *Pesachim iv. 4 ; Beza iiL 5; Aboth v. 14; Menachoth x. 9 ; 
Jadajim iv. 3, 4. In the passagee marked * the plural form occurs. On 
other designationB of the house of teaching, see Vitrioga, De synagoga 
vetere, p. 133 sqq. 

^^ Terumoth xL 10 ; Pesachim iv. 4. It is evident from both passages, 
that the houses of teaching were distinct from the synagogues. On the high 
estimation in which these houses of teaching were held, see also Hamburger, 
ReaUEncycl iL 076-677, art. '* Lehrhaus." 
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house of teaching.^^ In Jerusalem indeed the catechetical 
lectures were held " in the temple " {iv r^ Up^, Luke ii 46 ; 
Matt. xxL 23, xxvi. 55 ; Mark xiv. 49 ; Luke xx. 37; John 
xviii. 20), i,e. in the colonnades or some other space of the 
outer court. The pupils sat on the ground during the instruc- 
tion (J'l????) of the teacher, who was on an elevated place 
(hence Acts xxii. 3 : irap^ tov<: TroSa? FafiaXtTJ/K ; comp. also 
Luke ii 46).«^ 

3. A third duty, which equally belonged to the calling of 
the scribes, was passing sentence in the court of justice. 
Their acquaintance with the law being a professional one, 
their votes could not but be of influential importance. 
It is true that at least during the period under considera- 
tion, a special and scholarly acquaintance with the law 
was by no means essential to the office of a judge. Any 
one might be a judge, who was appointed such through the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. And it may be supposed, 
that the small local courts were for the most part lay courts. 
It was nevertheless in the nature of things, that confidence 
should be placed in a judge in proportion as he was 
distinguished for a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 

^' Kethuholh iv. 6 ; Edujoth ii. 4. According to the connection of the 
two passages, D'lD was a place where the learned were accustomed to 
assemble in Jabne (R. Eleasar and R. Ismael delivered this and that before 
the learned in iJie vineyard at Jabne), It is probable that an actual vine- 
yard with a house or court, which served as a place of meeting, is intended. 
The traditional explanation tries indeed to deduce the appellation from the 
circiunstance, that in the house of teaching the D^l^D^M sat in rows like 

vine plants (so already Jer, BeracJioth iv. fol. 7^ in Levy, Neuhebr. Wbrterb, 
iL 408, and after this the commentators of the Mishna, see Surenhusius* 
edition iii. 70, iv. 332). See, on the contrary, Derenbourg, U^toire de la 
Palestine^ p. 880, note 3. 

®^ According to later Talmudic tradition, the sitting on the ground on 
the part of scholars was not customary till after the death of Gamaliel I. ; 
in earlier times they used to stand (JMegilla 21a, in Lightfoot, Horae 
liebraicae on Lulr ii. 46). The whole tradition however is merely an 
explanation of Stta ix. 15 : ^* Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
reverence for the law has disappeared." See, on the other hand, beside 
Luke iL 46, Aboth i. 4, according to which Joses ben Joeser already said, 
one ought to let oneself be covered with dust at the feet of the whte. 
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law. So far then as men learned in the law were to be 
found, it is self-evident that such would be called to the 
office of judge. With respect to the great Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, it is expressly testified in the New Testament, that 
ypafifiaT€L<: also were among those who were its members 
(comp. above, p. 177 sq.). After the fall of the Jewish State, 
A.D. 70, the authority of the Rabbis increased in independent 
importance in this respect also. Being now recognised as 
independent legislators, they were also regarded as independent 
judges. Their sentences were voluntarily acquiesced in, whether 
they gave judgment collectively or individually. Thus it is 
e.g. related, that £. Akiba once condemned a man to 400 sus 
(denarii) as compensation for uncovering his head to a 
woman in the street.** 

This threefold activity of the scribes as men learned in 
the law formed their chief and special calling. But the Holy 
Scriptures ai^ something besides law. Even in the Penta- 
teuch narrative occupies a wide space, while the contents 
of other books are almost exclusively either historical or 
didactic. This fact always remained, customary as it was to 
look upon the whole chiefly from the view-point of law. 
These Scriptures then being also deeply studied, it was 
impossible not to let history be spoken of as history and 
religious edification as such. What however was common 
in the treatment of these Scriptures and those of the law 
was, that they too were dealt with as a sacred text, a 
sacred standard, which was not only to be deeply studied, but 
which had also to be subjected to a complete elaboration. As 
the law was more and more developed, so also was the sacred 
history and the religious instruction further developed, and 
that always in connection with the text of Scripture, which 
just in its quality of a sacred text silently invited to such 
deep investigation. In such development the notions of sub- 
sequent times had, of course, a very important influence in 
modifying results. History and dogma were not merely further 

^* Baba kamma viii. 8. 
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developed, but fashioned according to the views of after times. 
This gave rise to what is usually called the Haggadah.*"' It is 
true that it did not belong to the special province of teachers 
of the law to occupy themselves therewith. But since the 
manipulation of the law and that of the historical religious 
and ethical contents of the sacred text arose from a kindred 
exigency, it was a natural result, that both should be effected 
by the same persons. As a rule the learned occupied them- 
selves with both, though some distinguished themselves more 
in the former and others more in the latter department. 

In their double quality of men learned in the law and 
learned in the "Haggadah," the scribes were also qualified 
above others for delivering lectures and exhortations in tlic 
synagogues. These were not indeed confined to appointed 
persons. Any one capable of so doing might stand up to 
teach in the synagogue at the invitation of the ruler (see 
§ 27). But as in courts of justice the learned doctors of the 
law were preferred to the laity, so too in the synagogue their 
natural superiority asserted itself. 

To the juristic and haggadic elaboration of Holy Scripture, 
was added a third kind of occupation therewith, viz. the care 
of the text of Sc7*ipture as such. The higher the authority of 
the sacred text, the more urgent was the necessity for its con- 
scientious and unadulterated preservation. From this necessity 
originated all those observations and critical notes subsequently 
comprised under the name of the Massora (the computation 
of verses, words and letters, orthographical notes, critical 
remarks on the text, and such like). This work however was 
mainly the labour of a later period. During that with which 
we are occupied its first beginnings had at most been made.^ 

^* For further particulars, see No. 3. 

^^ Gomp. on the Massora, Strack in Herzog's Real-EncycLy 2nd ed. ix. 
388-394. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schnften A, T: s, § 581, and the litera- 
ture cited by both ; also Hamburger, Real-Encycl il 1211-1220 (art. "Text 
der Bibel ")• Only isolated remarks, which perhaps belong to the subject, 
are found in the Mishna, Pesachim ix. 2 (that a point stands over the n in 
npm, Num. ix. 10) ; Sota v. 5 (that the ^ in Job xiii. 15 may mean 
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III. HALACHAH AND HAGGADAH. 

The LnERATURE. 

Surenhusius, B//3Xo; x«rffXX«y^( in quo secundum veterum theclogorum 

Hehraeorum fominlns aUegandi et modos interpretandi conciUantur loca 

ex V, in N, T. aUegata (Amstelodami 1713), especially pp. 57-88. 
Wachner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum^ vol. i. 1743, p. 353 sqq. 
Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutestamentUcJicn Schriftsteller, part i. 1829. 
HartmanD, Die enge Verhindung des Allen Testaments mit dem Neuen (1831), 

pp. 384-731. 
ZuDz, Die gottesdienstUchen Vortrage der Judeii, historisch entwickelt, Berlin 

1832. 
Hirschfeld, Der Geist der talmudischen Auslegnng der BibeL Erater Thl. 

Halachische, Exegese 1840. The same, Der Geist der ersten Schrift- 

auslegungen oder die hagadische Exegese^ 1847. 
Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (Leipzig 1841), pp. 163-203, 

especially pp. 179-191. The same, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen 

Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik^ Leipzig 1851 (354, p. 8). 

The same, (Jeber pal&stinische und alexandrinischen Schri/i/orschung^ 

Breslau 1854 (42, p. 4). 
Welte, Geist nnd Werth der altrahbinischen Schriftauslegung {T'dh, TheoL 

QuoTtaUchrift, 1842, pp. 19-58). 
Reuss, Gesch, der heil, Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 502-505 (Uber die 

Auslegung des A, T. Im den Juden), 
Diestel, Gesch. des AUen Testamentes in der christlichen Kirche (1869), pp. 

6-14. 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 137 ff., 226-263. 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner, Secten L 90 ff., 227-288. 
Geiger, Urschrijt und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer Abhdngigkeit von 

der inneren Entwickelung des Judenthums, Leipzig 1857. 
Pressel, ** Rabbioismus,'* in Herzog's ReaUEncycl, Ist ed. vol. xiL (1860), 

pp. 470-487. 
Hausrath, Neutestamentl Zeitgeschichte, 2nd ed. L 80-113. 
Freudenthal, HeUenistische Studien (1875), pp. 66-77 (on the influence of 

Hellenism upon the Palestmian Midrash, see also Geiger, Jud, Zeitschr. 

xL 1875, p. 227 sqq.). 
Siegfried, Phih von Alexandria (1875), p. 142 sqq. (on the mutual influence 
I of the Palestinian and Alexandrian theology and exegesis). 
>->Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder, 1878. 
^ Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten (Griitz' Monatsschrifi far Gesch. und 

Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882-1884). Also separately under the title, 



"him'' or "not")- ^VTien R Akiba says, Aboth iii. 13, that the nnbo is 

V - 

" a fence about the Thorah," fnOD means not the critico-textual, but the 
Halachic tradition ; see Strack, p. 888. 
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Die Agada der Tannaiten^ vol. i. From Hillel to Akiba, Strasbourg 

1884. 
Weber, System der dUsynagogalen paldstin, Tkeologie (1880), especially 

pp. 88-121. 
ReuBB, Gesch, der heiligen Schrifltn Alten Testaments (1881), § 411-415, 

582-584. 
Hamburger, Real-Encfiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. (1888) art. ** Agada" 

(pp. 19-27), ** Allegoric" (pp. 50-53), "Exegese" (pp. 181-212), 

^^Geheimlehre" (pp. 257-278), "Halacha" (pp. 338-353), "Kabbala" 

(pp. 557-603), "Mystik" (pp. 816-819), '^Rabbinismus" (pp. 944- 

956), "Recht*' (pp. 969-980). 

1. Tlie Halachah. 

The theoretical labours of the scribes were, as has been 
already remarked in the preceding section, of a twofold kind, 
— 1. the development and establishment of the law, and 2. 
the manipulation of the historical and didactic portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. The former developed a law of custom 
beside the written Thorah, called in Eabbinical language the 
Halachah (wn, properly that which is current and customary). 
The latter produced an abundant variety of historical and 
didactic notions, usually comprised under the name of the 
Haggadah or Agadah (•t^,?'? or nnjK, properly narrative, legend). 
The origin, nature and contents of both have now to be more 
fully discussed. 

Their common foundation is the investigation or exposition 
of the Biblical text, Hebr. ^^/^ By investigation however 

*^^ Cni is found in the Mishna in the following constructions : — 1. To 

- T 

investigate^ to explain a passage or portion of Scripture, the accusative object 
being either expressed or to be menttdly supplied. Berachoth L 5 ; 
Pesachim x. 4, fin.y ShekaUm i. 4, v. 1 ; Joma L 6 ; Megilla ii. 2 ; Sota v. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, ix. 15 ; Sanhedrin xi. 2. 2. with 3 in the same sense **to give 

explanations of a passage," Chagiga iL 1. 3. *^To find or discover a 
doctrine by investigation," e,g, ro KHT it HKi " he discovered this from 

such and such a passage " (Joma viii. 9), or without p (Jebamoth x. 3 ; 

ChnlUn V. 5), or in the combination tjh^ KHID riT> " Such or such a one 

gave this explanation" (>hekah'm vi. 6 ; Kcthuboth iv. 6). The substantive 
formed from cni is CHID, investigation, explanation, elaboration (ShekaUm 

vi. 6 ; Kethuhoth iv. 6 ; Nedarim'w, 3 ; Ahoth i. 17) ; also in the combination 
Kmon n^3, see above, note 60. It is already found 2 Chron. xiii. 22, 24, 26. 
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was not meant historical exegesis in the modern sense, but 
the search after new information upon the foundation of tlie 
existing text. The inquiry was not merely what the text 
in question according to the tenor of its words might say, but 
also what knowledge might be obtained from it by logical 
inference, by combination with other passages, by allegorical 
exegesis and the like. The kind and method of investigation 
was different in the treatment of the law and in that of the 
liistorical and dogmatico-ethic portions, and comparatively 
stricter in the former than in the latter. 

The Halachic Midrash (ie. the exegetic development of(- 
passages of the law) had first of all to regard only the extent 
and range of the several commands. It had to ask : to what 
cases in actual life the precept in question applied, what con- 
sequences it in general entailed, and what was to be done, 
that it might be strictly and accurately observed according to 
its full extent. Hence the commandments were split and split 
again into the subtlest casuistic details, and care was taken 
by the most comprehensive precautionary measures, that no. 
kind of accidented circumstance should occur in observing 
them, which might be regarded as an infringement of their 
absolutely accurate fulfilment. The legal task was not, how- 
evei?, exhausted by this analysis of the existing text There 
were also many difficulties to solve, some arising from internal 
contradictions in the legal code itself, some from the incon- 
gruity of certain legal requirements with the actual circum- 
stances of life ; others, and these the most numerous, from the 
incompleteness of the written law. To all such questions 
scholars had to seek for an answer ; it was their business to 
obviate existing discrepancies by establishing an authoritative 
explanation; to point out how, when the observance of a 
precept was either impossible, difl&cult, or inconvenient, by 
reason of the actual relations of life, a compromise might 
nevertheless be made with the letter of its requirements ; and 
lastly, to find for all those cases of actual occurrence, which 
were not directly regulated by the written law, some legal 
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direction when the need for such should arise. This last 
department especially furnished an inexhaustible source of 
labour for juristic discussion. Again and again did ques- 
tions arise concerning which the written or hitherto 
appointed law gave no direct answer, and to reply to 
which became therefore a matter of juristic discussion. 
For answering such questions two means were actually 
at their disposal, viz. inference from already recognised 
dogmas and the establishment of an already existing tradi- 
tion. The latter, so far as it could be determined, was of 
itself decisive. 

Scientific exegesis (Midrash) was thus by no means the 
only source for the formation of a legal code. A consider- 
able portion of what subsequently became valid law had on the 
whole no point of connection with the Thorah, but was at first 
only manner and custom. This or that had been done thus or 
thus, and so imperceptibly custom grew into a law of custom. 
When anything in the legal sphere had been so long usual 
that it could be said, it has always been thus, it was law by 
custom. It was then by no means necessary that its deduc- 
tion from the Thorah should be proved ; ancient tradition was 
as such already binding. And the recognised teachers of the 
law were enjoined and competent to confirm this law of 
custom. 

From these two sources there grew up in the course of 
time a multitude of legal decisions by the side of, and of equal 
authority with, tlie written Thorah. These were all comprised 
under the common notion of the Halachah, i.e, the law of custom. 
For what was discovered by scientific investigation was, when 
it obtained validity, also law by custom, •i??!).^ Hence valid 

^ This comprehensive notion of the ns^n appears from the following* 

passages: Pea ii. 6, iv. 1, 2; Orla iii. 9; Shabbath i, 4; Chagiga L 8; 
Jebamoth viii. 3 ; Nedarim iv. 8 ; Edujoth I 6, viii. 7 ; Aboth iii. 11, 18, 
V. 8 ; Kerithoth iiL 9 ; Jadajim iv. 3, Jin. ** Jewish custom," n'^T^JT n^ 

(Kethuboth viL 6), is synonymous with pK ^1 (Kiddushin i. 10), and 

as only designating the conventional, must not be confounded with the 
Halachah. 
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law now included two main categories, the written Tliorali 
and the Halachah,^ which, till at least towards the close of the 
period with which we are occupied, was propagated only orally. 
Within the Halachah there are again differcftU categories: 
(1) single Halachoth (traditional enactments) decidedly traced 
back to Moses;'® (2) the great body or Halachah proper; 
(3) certain enactments which are designated as the " appoint- 
vients of the scribes " (D^D^D n?'!)/^ All three categories are of 
legal obligation. But their authority nevertheless differs 
in degree according to the above sequence, those of the first 
class being highest, and those of the third relatively lowest. 
For while the Halachah in general was regarded as having been 
at all times valid, there was with regard to the d^dId nan the 
conviction, that they were first introduced by the successors 
of Ezra, viz. by the D^D^D." There was in general, in the 
period of the Mishna, a perfect consciousness that many tradi- 
tional ordinances had no kind of foundation in the Thorah, 
and that others were connected with it by the slightest of 
ties/* Nevertheless the law of custom was quite as binding 

^^ min or Kipo (writing) and n^^n are distinguished, e.o. in Ortoiii. 9 ; 
Chagiga i. 8 ; Nedarim iv. 3. So too are to PD and n^cfe (the teaching 
of the law), Kidduahin i. 10. 

70 Snch O^DD nt:*D^ ni^Sl are mentioned in the Mishna in three passages: 
Pea \L 6 ; Edujoth viii. 7 ; Jcuiajim iv. 3, Jin. There are altogether from 
fifty to sixty in the Rabbinical-Talmudic literature. 

'^ Orla iii. 9 ; Jebamoth iL 4, ix. 3 ; Sanhedrin xi. 3 ; Para xi. 4-6 ; 
Tohoroth iv. 7 ; Jadajim iii. 2. Gomp. also Kelim xiiL 7 ; Tebtdjom iv. 6. 

" That the D'^IDID nai had relatively less authority than the Halachah 
simply, is evident from Orla iiL 9 (where it is quite unjustifiable to supple- 
ment na^n by ^:'»dd HB^D^). On the recent date of the D'^IDID '•131, comp. 
especially Kelim xiiL 7 ; Tebid jom iv. 6 : D'»1Q1D ^B^n CHH 13'n. 

• : : • TT T T 

'^ Compare especially the remarkable passage, Chagiga i. 8 : " Release 
from a vow is a dogma which hovers, as it were, in the air, for there is 
nothing in Scripture on which it can be founded. The laws concerning 
the Sabbath, the festival sacrifices, and the defrauding (of sacred thirr*^ 
by misuse), are like mountains hanging by a hair, for there are few pu-s- 
sages of Scripture and many laws of custom (niabn) concerning them. On 

the other hand, the civil laws (p^^), the laws of ritual, the laws concerning 

uncleanness and incest, are entirely founded on Scripture, and form the 
essential contents of the (written) Thorah." 



¥ 
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as the written Thorali ; '* nay, it was even decided that oppo- 
sition to the D'^nDiD '•131 was a heavier transgression than 
opposition to the decrees of the Thorah ;^* because the former, 
being the authentic exposition and completion of the latter, 
were therefore in fact the ultimate authority. 

It was in the nature of the Halachah that it never could be 
a thing finished and conchcded. The two sources, whence it 
arose, were continually flowing onwards. New enactments were 
always being evolved by successive scientific exegesis (Midrash), 
and new customs might always arise as usage difiTered. Both, 
when they had attained prescriptive right, became Halachah, the 
extent of which might thus be enlarged ad infinitum. But at 
each stage of development a distinction was always made 
between what was already valid and what was only discovered 
hy the scientific inferences of the Rabbis, between hot and H 
(to judge). Only the former was legally binding, the latter 
in and of itself not as yet so.'* Not till tlie majority of the 
learned had decided in their favour were such tenets binding 
and henceforth admitted into the Halachah. For the majority 
of those distinguished for learning was the decisive tribunal!^ 
Hence the D^P^n n^i were also to be kept as binding.'® It is 
self-evident however, that this principle applies only to such 
cases as were not decided by an already valid Halachah. For 
concerning any matter for which a Halachah is in existence 
this must be unconditionally obeyed, though ninety-nine 
should be against and only one for it.*^ By the help of this 
principle of the majority the great difficulty which arose 
through the sepamtion of the schools of Hillel and Shammai 

was overcome (see No. 4). So long as the differences between 
the two were not reconciled, the conscientious Israelite must 

"* Comp. especially, Ahoth iii. 11, v. 8. 

• '• Sanhedrin xi. 3 : rrm ^3130 CID^D ^213 ID^H 

X •■•••« •• ••••• ■• * 

••• •••• « 

''' See especially, Jehamoth viiL 8 ; Keriihoth iii. 9. The nwn and 
CniD are therefore distinguished from each other as two kinds of subjects 
of iustniction. Nedarim iv. 3. 

^'^ Shahbath i. 4 sqq. ; Eihijoth i. 4-6, v. 7 ; Mickwaolh iv. 1 ; Jadajim 
iv. 1, 3. "-* Kiiinhu ix. 3, xi. 7. '» Pea iv. 1-2. 
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have been in great perplexity which to adhere to. The 
majority here too gave the final decision, whether it was that 
the schools themselves compared numbers, and that one was 
outvoted by the other,**^ or that subsequent scholars settled 
differences by their final decision.®^ 

The strictness with which the unchangeableness of the 
Halachah was in general proclaimed might induce one to sup- 
pose, that what was once valid must remain unaltered. But 
there is no rule without exception, nor was this so. Nor 
indeed are the cases few in which laws or customs were 
afterwards altered, whether on purely theoretical grounds, or 
on account of altered circumstances, or because the old custom 
entailed inconvenience/^ 

Widely as the Halachah differed from the written Thorah 
the fiction was still kept up, that it was in reality nothing else 
than an exposition and more precise statement of the Thorah 
itself The Thorah was still formally esteemed as the supreme 
rule from which all legal axioms must be derived.^ Certainly 
the Halacha had its independent authority, and was binding, 
even if no scriptural proof was adduced. Hence, though its 
validity did not depend upon success in finding a scriptural 
proof, it formed part of the business of the scribes to con- 
firm the maxim of the Halachah by the Scriptures.** More 

^^ A few cases are mentioned in which the school of Hillel was outvoted 
by the school of Shammai, Shalbaih i. 4 sqq. ; Mikwaoth iv. 1. 

^^ As a rale the Mishna, after mentioning the differences of the two 
schools, states the decision of " scholars." 

8^ Such innovations were e.g. introduced by Hillel (Shebiithx. 3 ; Gittin 
iv. 3 ; Arachin ix. 4), Rabban Gramaliel (Rosh hashana iL 5 ; Gittin iv. 2-3), 
Kabban Johanan ben Sakkai (Sukka iii. 12; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 8, 4 
Sota ix. 9 ; Alenachoth x. 6), R Akiba {Maaser sheni v. 8 ; Nasir vi. 1 
Challa iv. 7 ; Bikkufim iii. 7 ; Skekalim vii. 5 ; Joma ii. 2 ; Kethuhoth v. 8 
Nedarim xL 12 ; Gittin v. 6 ; Edujoth vii. 2 ; Tehuljom iv. 5). 

^^ This holds good notwithstanding the admission mentioned in note 73. 
See especially, AVeber, p. 96 sqq. 

^^ That this supplementary learned confirmation of the Halachah often 
referred to passages of Scripture entirely different to those from which the 
Halachic maxims really aropc, is seen, e.g. in the classic passage Shahhatk 
ix. 1-4. 
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absolute was the demand for satisfactory confirmation in the 
case of newly advanced or disputed maxims. These could 
only obtain recognition by methodical Midrash, i.e. by being 
deduced in a convincing manner from passages of Scripture, 
or from other already acknowledged propositions. The method 
of demonstration which was in such cases applied, was one 
which, though it indeed appears somewhat strange to us, has 
its rules and laws. A distinction was made between the proof 
proper (p\^l) and the mere reference 09J)-** ffMel is said to 
have laid down for the proof proper seven rules, whicli may 
be called a kind of Eabbinical logic.®^ These seven iiiles 
are as follows : (1) "^olnj 75, " light and heavy," i.e, the infer- 
ence a miiiori ad majus ; *' (2) rnKf rnta, " an equal decision," 
i.e. an inference from the similar, ex analogia;^ (3) 3K p^a 
nnK 3VI3P, " a main proposition from 07ie passage of Scripture," 
i.e. a deduction of a main enactment of the law from a 
single passage of Scripture ; (4) D^avia '•:Bte aK ^33, " a main 
proposition from two passages of Scripture ; " (5) D^M bh^ 
h^^\ O'^D^, " general and particular," and " particular and 
general," i,e, a more precise statement of the general by the 
particular, and of the particular by the general ; *" (6) ^3 K>p^3 

^^ Shahhath viiL 7, ix. 4 ; Sanhedrin viii. 2. Comp. Weber, p. 115 sqq. 

^^ They are found in the Tosefta, Sanhedrin vii. fin, (ed. Zuckennandel, 
p. 427), in the Ahoth de-Rabbi Nathan c. 37, and at the close of the intro- 
duction to the Sifra (Ugolini, Thesaurus, vol. xiv. 595). The text of the 
Si/ra is, at least according to the edition of Ugolini, defective. The correct 
reading is found from the almost verbally identical texts of the two other 
authorities. Comp. Hillel and his seven rules of interpretation in the Monats- 
nrhr. filr Gesch. und Wissenttch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 156-162. 

^' Examples in Berachoth ix. 5 ; Shebiith viL 2 ; Beza v. 2 ; Jebamotk 
viii. 3 ; Nasir viL 4 ; Sola vL 8 ; Baba bathra ix. 7 ; Sanhedrin vi. 5 ; 
Edujoth vi. 2 ; Ahoth L 5 ; Sebachim xii. 3 ; ChuUin iL 7, xiL 3 ; Becho- 
roth i. 1 ; Kerithoth iii. 7, 8, 9, 10 ; Negaim xii 5 ; Machshirin vi. 8. 

^^ E.g. Beza i. 6 : ** Challah and gifts are presents due to the priests, and 
so is the Terumah. As then the latter may not be brought to the priest on 
a holy day, so neither may the former." Another example in Arachin iv. Jin. 
In both passages the expression ^ys; rnia is vaed. 

TT T"I 

^^ In the thirteen ^(iddoth of R. Ismael this figure is specified in eight 
different manners, e.g. by the formula fe^ C^ti^ ^3 — " general and parti- 
cular and general " — i.e. a more precise statement of two general expres- 
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nn« Dipo^, " by the similar in another passage," i.e. a more 
precise statement of a passage by the help of another; 
(7) Sy^^^W TD^n "i3'i, " a thing which is learned from its connec- 
tion," a more precise statement from the context. These 
seven rules were subsequently increased to thirteen, the fifth 
being specified in eight different manners, and the sixth 
omitted. The laying down of these thirteen Middoth is 
ascribed to E. Ismael. Their value for the correct 
interpretation of the law was so highly esteemed on 
the part of Rabbinic Judaism, that every orthodox Israelite 
recited them daily as an integral element of his morning 
devotions.^ 

The matter which formed the subject of juristic investiga- 
tion on the part of the scribes was in effect furnished by the 
Thorah itself. The precepts concerning the priestly sacrifices 
and religious usages in general occupy the largest space 
therein. For the peculiarity of the Jewish law is, that it 
is pre-eminently a law of ritual. It seeks in the first place to /^ ' 
establish by law in what manner God desires to be honoured, 
what sacrifices are to be offered to Hira, what festivals are to 
be kept in His honour, how His priests are to be maintained, 
and what religious rites in general are to be observed. All 
other matters occupy but a small space in comparison with 
this. The motive whence all the zealous labours of the 
scribes arose corresponded with this content of the law : it 
was the desire to make sure by an accurate expression of the 
law, that none of the claims of God should be violated in even 
the slightest particular, but that all should be most conscien- 
tiously observed to their fullest extent. The endeavours of 

sions by a particular one intervening, as cjf. Deut. xiv. 26, where the 
general expression, "whatever thy soul desireth,'' used at the beginning 
and end, is limited by the words "oxen, sheep, wine, intoxicating drink, 
which stand between. 

***^ Hence they are found in every Jewish Siddur (Book of Prayers), as well 
as in the introduction to the Sifra, Comp. Waehner, Antiquitatea Eltrae- 
orum, i. 422-623. Pinner's translation of the treatise, Berachoth, Introd. fol. 
17b-20a. Pressel in Herzog's Real-Enajcly ed. 1, xv. 051 sq. Weber, 
System der aUsynagoyakn paliist, Theol. pp. 106-115. 

DFV. II. VOL. I. y 
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the scribes were therefore directed chiefly to the development 
of (1) the precepts concerning sacrifices, the various kinds of 
sacrifice, the occasions on which it was to be offered, the 
manner of offering, and all connected therewith, i.e. of the 
entire sacrificial ritual; (2) the precepts concerning the 
celebration of holy seasons, especially of the Sabbath and the 
annual festivals — Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles', the Day of 
Atonement, the New Year; (3) the precepts concerning 
tribute for the temple and priesthood — first-fruits, heave- 
offerings, tithes, the first-born, the half-shekel tribute, vows 
and freewill offerings and whatever related to them — their 
redemption, valuation, embezzlement, etc. ; and lastly (4) the 
various other teligious appointments, among which the precepts 
concerning clean and unclean occupy by far the largest space. 
The appointments of the law in this last respect were an 
inexhaustible source for the exercise of the most minute and 
conscientious acuteness on the part of the scribes. The 
statutes by which it was determined, under what circum- 
stances uncleanness was incurred, and by what means it might 
be obviated, were truly endless and incalculable. Such 
religious decrees however by no means formed the exclusive 
matter of the labours of the scribes. For the law of Moses 
contains also the principles of a criminal and civil law ; and 
the practical requirements of life offered occasion enough for 
the further development of these materials also. Of course 
the materials in question were not all equally elaborated. 
The laws concerning marriage were the most completely 
developed, partly because the marriage law gave more oppor- 
tunity, and partly because this subject was the most closely 
connected with religion. The other departments of civil life 
are not treated with quite the same fulness in the Mishna (in 
the treatises Bdba kamma, Baha Tnezia, and Baha bathra), and 
still less is the criminal law worked out (in the treatises San- 
ludrin and Maldcoth). The department of public law is as 
good as completely ignored. It is true that the Thorah fur- 
nished but extremely little opportunity for its development. 
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and that such labour as was expended on it would have been 
utterly useless by reason of political circumstances.®^ 

2, The Haggada. 

The Raggadic Midrash, i.e. the elaboration of the historical 
and didactic portions of Holy Scripture, is of an entirely 
different kind from the Halachic Midrash. While in the 
latter the treatment is pre-eminently a development and 
carrying on of what is actually given in the text, the Hag- 
gadic treatment does not take for the most part its content 
from the text, but interpolates it therein. It is an amplifica- 
tion and remodelling of what was originally given, according 
to the views and necessities of later times. It is true, that 
here also the given text forms the point of departure, and that 
a similar treatment to that employed in passages from the law 
takes place in the first instance. The history is worked up 
by combining the different statements in the text with each 
other, completing one by another, settling the chronology, 
etc. Or the religious and ethical parts are manipulated by 
formulating dogmatic propositions from isolated prophetic 
utterances, by bringing these into relation to each other, and 
thus obtaining a kind of dogmatic system. But this stricter 
kind of treatment is overgrown by the much freer kind, which 
deals in a perfectly unrestrained manner with the text, and 
supplements it by additions of the most arbitrary and mani- 
fold kind. In other words, the treatment is Midrash in its 
stricter sense in only the smaller portion, and is on the contrary 
and for the most part a free completion by means of nin^K, 
i.e, legends.®'* 

^^ The survey of the contents of the Mishna (see § 3) furuisl^es proof of 
what is stated above. 

^^ Just as the Ilalachah was developed from Midrash in the province of 
law, was the Haggadah developed from Midrash in the other books of Scrip- 
ture, only the relation was in the latter case a much looser one. The vSiy^ 

are mentioned as an independent subject of instruction beside fiTlTD &nd 
niabn in NedaHm iv. 3. 
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A canonical book of the Old Testament, viz. the Book of 
Chronicles, furnishes a very instructive example of the 
historical Midrash. A comparison of its narrative with the 
parallel portions of the older historical books (Kings and 
Samuel) will strike even the cursory observer with the fact 
that the chronicler has enlarged the history of the Jewish 
kings by a whole class of narratives, of which the older 
documents have as good as nothing, viz. by imrraiives of the 
merit acq^cired, not only by David, but by many other pious 
kings through tlieir maintenance of, and more abundant provision 
foi\ the priestly ritual. The chronicler is especially solicitous to 
tell of the conscientious care of these kings for the institutions 
of public worship. In the older documents scarcely anything 
is found of these narratives which run through the whole of 
-Chronicles. It may be said that their absence in the books of 
Kings and Samuel is no proof of their non-historical nature, 
and that the chronicler obtained them from other sources. 
But the peculiarity is, that the very institutions for the 
maintenance of which these kings are said to have been 
distinguished, belong in general to the post-exilian period, as 
may, at least in the main points, be still proved (see § 24). 
Evidently then the chronicler dealt with the older history 
from a stated point of sight, which appeared to him very 
essential ; and as public worship was the most important 
matter in his own eyes, the theocratic kings could not but 
have been distinguished by their interest in it. At the 
same time he pursues the practical object of pointing out the 
just claims and high value of these institutions by showing 
the attention, which tlie most illustrious kings devoted to 
them. The notion that this was any adulteration of the 
history, was probably one which never occurred to him. 
He thought he was improving it by treating it accord- 
ing to the needs of his age. His work, or rather the 
larger work from which our Books of Chronicles are 
probably but an extract, is therefore, properly speaking, 
an historical Midrash, as indeed it is expressly designated 
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(cnn») by its editor and abbreviator (2 Chron. xiii. 22, . 
xxiv. 27).^ 

The method of dealing with the sacred history here described 
continued its exuberant growth to later ages and went on 
striking out ever bolder paths. The higher the credit and 
importance of the sacred history rose in the ideas of the people, 
the more thorough was the labour bestowed upon it, and the 
more urgent was the impulse to give more accuracy, more 
copious elaboration of details, and to surround the whole with 
a more complete and brighter halo. Especially were the 
histories of the patriarchs and the great lawgiver more and 
more adorned in this fashion. The Hellenistic Jews were 
particularly active in this manner of working up history. 
Niiy, one might almost have supposed that it had originated 
with them, but that the Books of Chronicles furnish proof to 
the contrary, and that the whole method of this Midrash so 
entirely corresponds with the spirit of Eabbinical scholarship. 
The literature, in which the remains of this Haggadic treatment 
of history are still preserved is comparatively copious and 
varied. We find such in the works of the Hellenists Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus (see concerning them, § 33) ; in Philo 
and Josephus,^ in the so-called Apocalypses, and generally in 
the pseudepigraphic literature;'*^ much also in the Targums 
and Talmud, but most in the Midrashim proper, which are 
ex professo devoted to the treatment of the sacred text (see 
above, § 3). Among these the oldest is the so-called Book 
of Jubilees, which may rank as the specially classic model of 
this Haggadic treatment of Scripture. The whole text of the 
canonical Book of Genesis is here reproduced in such wise, 

•2 Comp. Wellhaiisen, Gesckichte Israels^ i. 286 sq. 

03 On Josephus, see Zimz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdye der Juden^ 
p. 120. On Philo's contact -with the Palestinian Midrash, see Siegfried, 
Philo von Alexandria, pp. 142-159. 

9* Comp. especially, Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamcnti 
(2 vols. 1713-1723), whose work is 'so arranged that the literary remains 
relating to each Scripture character are placed together, according to their 
chronological order. 
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that not only are the particulars of the histor}' chronologically 
fixed, but also enlarged throughout in contents, and remodelled 
according to the taste of after times. By way of illustrating 
this branch of labour on the part of the scribes, the following 
few spedmens are given.^ 

The history €jf the creation, e,g., is completed in the follow- 
ing manner: "Ten tfeii^ were created in the twilight on 
the evening before the Sabbath — 1. the abyss of the earth 
(for Korah and his company) ; 2. the opening of the well 
(Miriam's) ; 3. the mouth of the ass (Ka^aam's) ; 4. the raiu- 
lx)w ; 5. the manna in the wilderness ; 6. the rod of Moses ; 
7. the shamir, a worm which spits stones; 8. alphabetic 
writing; 9. the writing of the tables of the la^; 10. the 
fjtone tables. Some reckon with these : the evil spirits, the 
j^rave of Moses, and our father Abraham's ram ; and othefs the 
first tongs for the preparation of future tongs.*^ A copidois 
circle of legends, with wliich we are acquainted by means ht 
their deposits and continuations in later Jewish literature,, 
was formed concerning the life of Adam.*^ Enoch, who was "' 
miraculously translated to heaven by God, seemed especially 
adapted for revealing heavenly mysteries to men. Hence a 
book of such revelations was ascribed to him towards the end 
of the second century before Christ (see § 32). Later legends 
l^raise his piety and describe his ascension to heaven * The 
Hellenist Eupolemus (or whoever else may be the author of 
the fragment in question) designates him as the inventor of 
astrology.^ It is self- evident that Abraham, the ancestor 
of Israel, was a subject of special interest for this kind of 

'^ Compare m general, Hartmann, Die evge Verhindung^ etc., pp. 
4'54-514. Herzfeld, GescL d. Volkes Jisrael, iii. 490-502. Ewald, Gesch, 
//«r Volkes Israel, i. 286 aqq. 

»« Ahoth T. 6. 

•' Fabricius, Codex ptteudepigr. i. 1-24, il 1-18. Hort, art '^Adam, 
nooks of," in Smith's Dictionary of Chrittian Biography, vol. L (1877), pp. 
134-39. Dillmann in Herzog^s Real-Enc, 2nd ed. xii. 366 aq. 

•^ Hamburger, Real-Enc. fdr Bibel md Talmud, Diy. IL art *' He- 
nocbsa^." 

^'^ Euseb. Pracp. evang, ix. 17. 
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historical treatment. Hellenists and Palestinians took equal 
pains with it. A Hellenistic Jew, probably as early as the third 
century before Christ, wrote, under the name of Hecataeus 
of Abdera, a book concerning Abraham.^^^ According to 
Artabanus, Abraham instructed Pharethothes, king of Egypt, 
in astrology.^®^ He was in the eyes of Eabbinic Judaism a 
model of Pharisaic piety and a fulfiller of the whole law, even 
before it was given.^^ He victoriously withstood — it is com- 
puted — ten temptations.^^ In consequence of his righteous 
behaviour, he received the reward of all the ten preceding 
generations, which they had lost by their sin.^^ Mose^ the 
great lawgiver arid his age are suiTOunded with the brightest 
halo. The Hellenists, in works designed for heathen readers, 
represent him as the father of all science and culture. He 
was, according to Eupolemus, the inventor of alphabetical 
writing, which first came from him to the Phoenicians, and 
from them to the Greeks. Artabanus tells us that the 
Egj'ptians owed to him their whole civilisation.^^ It is there- 
fore something less, when it is only said in the Acts, that he 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 
22), though even this goes beyond the Old Testament. The 
history of his life and work is dressed up in the most varied 
manner in Hellenistic and Eabbinic legends, as may be seen 
even from the representations of Philo and Josephus.^^ The 
names of the Egyptian sorcerers, who were conquered by 

^^0 Joseph. Antt i. 7. 2. Clemens Alex. Slronu y. 14. 113. 

101 Euseb. Praep, evang. ix. 18, Comp. also on Abraham as an astro- 
loger, Joseph. Antt. i. 7. 1. Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr, i. 350-378. 

*02 Kiddxishin iv. 14, ^7i. Comp. Nedarim iii. 11, s.Jin. 

^03 Ahoth V. 3. Book of Jubilees in Ewald's Jahrh. iii! 15 ; Aboth de- 
llahhi Nathan, c. 83 ; Pirke de-Rabbi EUeser^ c. 26-31 ; Targum Jer, on 
(ien. xxiL 1. Fabricius, i. 398-400. Beer, Leben Abrahams, pp. 190-192. 
The interpreter of Aboth t. 3 (Surenhwius' Mishna^ iv. 465. Taylor, 
Mayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 94). 

104 Aboth V. 2. Comp. generally, Beer, Leben AbrahanCs nack Auffassung 
der judiscJien Sage, Leipzig 1859. 

105 Eupolemus, Euseb, Praep. ^ng. ix. 26 = Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 
23. 153. Artabanus, Euseb, Praep, evang, ix. 27. 

^^' Philo, T7.'a 3io«>. Joseph. iln«. ii.-iv. Compare generally, Fabri- 
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Moses and Aaron, are known (2 Tim. iiL 8). In the march 
through the wilderness, the Israelites were not merely once 
miraculously provided with water from a rock, but a rock 
pouring forth water accompanied them during their whole 
wandering in the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 4). The law was not 
given to Moses by God Himself, but reached him by the 
means of angels (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19 ; Heb. ii. 2). It 
was part of the perfection of his revelation to have been 
written in seventy languages on stones set up upon Mount 
Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 2 sqq.).^^'^ The two unlucky days in the 
history of Israel being Tammus 17 and Ab 9, the unfortunate 
events of the Mosaic age must of course have taken place on 
one of these two days ; on Tammus 1 7 the tables of the law- 
were broken, and on Ab 9 it was ordained that the generation 
of Moses should not enter the land of Canaan/^® The strange 
circumstances at the death of Moses also furnished abundant 
material for the formation of legends (Deut. xxxiv.).^^® It is 
known that Michael the Archangel contended with Satan for 
his body (Jude 9). The history too of the post-Mosaic period 
was manipulated by historical Midrash in the same manner as 
the primitive history of Israel. To give only a few examples 
from the New Testament. In 1 Chronicles and Ruth there 
occurs in the list of David's ancestors a certain Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Chron. ii. 11 ; Euth iv. 20 sq.). 
The historical Midrash knows, that this Salmon had Eahab for 
his wife (Matt. i. 5).^^^ The drought and famine in the days 
of Elijah lasted, according to the historic Midrash, three and a 

cius, Codex pseudepif/r, i. 825-868, ii. 111-130. Beer, Leben Moses nach 
Avffassung der jildisc/ien Sage^ Leipzig 1863. 

^^' Sota vii. 5, with reference to Deut. xxvii. 8, 30M -jj<3, "plainly 

engraven (therefore intelligibly to all)." The seventy languages correspond 

with the seventy nations of Gen. x. ; see Targum Jonathan on Gen. xi. 7-8 ; 

Deut. xxxii. 8 ; Pirke dc-Rahhi Elieser, c. 24, in Wagcnsoil on Sota vii. 5, 

in Surcnhusiiis' il//V<wa, iii. 263. 

^0* Taanith iv. 6, also the passages of the Gemara in Lundius, in Suren- 

husius' Mishna^ ii. 382. 

^0'*' Comp. already Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 48. • 

1^® According to another Midrash, Rabab was the wife of Joshua. 
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liaJf years, i,e. half of a week of years (Luke iv. 25 ; Jas. v. 
17)."^ The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews mentions 
among the martyrs of the Old Testament those who were 
sawn asunder (Heb. xi. 37). He means Isaiah, of whom 
the Jewish legend says that this was the manner of his 
death."' 

As in the case of the sacred history, so also in that of the 
religious and ethical matter of the Scriptures, the manipulation 
was of two kinds. On the one hand there was a dealing by 
combination, by inference and the like, with what was actually 
given ; on the other there was also a free completion by the 
varied formations of creative religious speculation. And the 
two imperceptibly encroached one upon the other. Not a few 
of the doctrinal notions and ideas of after times actually arose 
from the circumstance, that the existing text of Scripture had 
been made a subject of " investigation," and therefore from 
reflection upon data, from learned inferences and combinations 
founded thereupon. Imagination freely employing itself 
was however a far more fertile source of new formations. 
And what was obtained in the one way was constantly 
blended with what was arrived at in the other. With 
the results of investigation were combined the voluntary 
images of fancy, nay the former as a rule always followed, 
either consciously or unconsciously, the same lines, the 
same tendency and direction as the latter. And when the 
free creations of speculation had gained a settled form, they 

'^^ So too Jalhit Shimoni in Siirenhusius, B//3Xo; KXTxhT^xyiig, p. 681 sq. 
On the Elijah legends in general, comp. S. K., Der Prophet Ella in atr 
Legende {Manatsschr. f. Geach. wnd Wisseiisch. cles Judenth, 1863, pp. 241- 
255, 281-296). Hamburger, Real-Encfdr Bibcl nnd Talmud, Div. i. 

^^2 Ascensio Isajae (ed. Dillmann, 1877), c. v. 1 ; Jehamoth 4Q\ Justin, 
Dial. <?. Tryph. c. 120. Tertullian, de patientia, c. 14; scorpiace, c. 8. 
Hippolyt. de Christo et AntichristOj c. 30. Origenes, epist, ad African, c. 9 ; 
comment, ad Matt. xiii. 57 and xxiii. 87 (0pp. ed. Lommatzscb, ill. 49, iv. 
238 sq.) ; Commodian, carmen apologet. v. 509 sq. (ed. Ludwig) ; Hieronymus, 
comment, ad Imiam, c. 57, ^m. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 666). Other patristic 
^passages in Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. i. 1088 sq. Wetzsteiu and Bleek 
on Heb. xL 37, and in Otto's note on Justin. Tryph. 120. 
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were in their turn deduced from Scripture by scholastic 
Midrash. 

These theological labours, which were always investigating 
old, and incessantly creating new material, were extended over 
the entire religious and ethical department It was ounng to 
tJicm that the wlwlc circle of religious ideas in Israel had received 
in the times of Christ on the one Jtand a fanciful^ on (lie other a 
scholastic cJiaracter. For the religious development was no 
longer determined and directed by the actual religious produc- 
tivity of the prophets, but in part by the action of an un- 
bridled imagination, not truly religious though dealing with 
religious objects, and in part by the scholastic reflection of the 
learned. Both these ruled and directed the development, in 
proportion as really religious life lost in inward strength. 

It was in entire consistency with this tendency of the 
whole development, that special preference was shown for 
dealing with such ohjecis as lay more at the circumference than 
in the centre of religious life, with the temporally and locally 
transcendent, with the future and the lieavenly world. For 
the weaker the power of genuine religion, the more would 
fancy and reflection move from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and the more would such objects be detached from their 
central point and acquire an independent value and interest. 
The grace and glory of God were no longer seen in the 
present earthly world, but only in the future and heavenly 
world. Hence on the one side eschatology, on the other 
mythological theosophy, were cultivated with the greatest zeal. 
A copious abundance of notions concerning the realization of 
the salvation of Israel in a future period of the world's history 
was the growth of scientific investigation and unfettered 
religious fancy. The conditions, the premisses and the accom- 
panying circumstances, under which the means and forces by 
which this salvation would be realized, were stated, and most 
especially was it declared wherein it would consist and hov 
surpassing would be its glory; in a word. Messianic dogma 
was more and more carefully cultivated and extensively de- 
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veloped. So too was there much solicitous occupation with the 
heavenly world : the nature and attributes of God, heaven as 
his dwelling-place, the angels as His servants, the whole 
fulness and glory of the heavenly world; such were the 
objects to which learned reflection and inventive fancy applied 
themselves with special predilection. Philosophic problems 
were also discussed : how the revelation of God in the world 
was conceivable, how an influence of Grod upon the world was 
possible without His being Himself drawn down into the 
finite, how far there was room for evil in a world created and 
governed by God, and the like. Two portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture in particular gave much scope for the development of 
theosophic speculation, these were the history of the creation 
(n^B^K-ia nfe^jjo) and the " chariot " of Ezekiel C^??")?)* i.«- the 
introductory vision of Ezekiel, chap. i. In the explanation 
of these two portions, profound mysteries which, according 
to the view of scholars, ought to form an esoteric doctrine, 
were dealt with. " The history of the creation might not 
be explained before two, and the chariot not even before 
one, unless he were a scholar and could judge of it from his 
own knowledge." "* In these thus carefully guarded exposi- 
tions of the history of the creation and of the chariot, we have 
the beginnings of those strange fancies concerning the creation 
and the spiritual world, which reached their climax in the 
so-called Kabbala of the Middle Ages. 

The exposition and further development of the law was a 
process under comparatively strict regulations, but an almost 
imbridled caprice prevailed in the province of religious specu- 
lation. jRules and method, except in a very figurative sense, 
were here out of question. One thing especially, which made 
the development of the law so continuous and consequent, 
viz. the principle of a strict adherence to tradition, was here 
absent. The manipulator of the religious and ethical matter 
was not bound, like the interpreter of the law, to a strict 

1^3 Chagifja ii. 1. Gomp. also MegiUa iv. 10. Further particulars in 
Herzfeld, iu. 410-424. 
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adherence to tradition. He might give his imagination free 
play, so long as its products would on the whole admit of 
being inserted in the frame of Jewish views. A certain 
tradition was indeed formed in this sphere also, but it was not 
binding. Eeligious /at^A was comparatively free, while action 
was all the more strictly shackled. With the absence more- 
over of the principle of tradition in this department all rules 
in general ceased. For there was really but one rule for the 
" investigator," viz. the right of making anything of a passage, 
which his wit and understanding enabled him. If neverthe- 
less certain " rules " are laid down even for Haggadic interpre- 
tation, it was only that caprice here became methodical A 
number of such rules for Haggadic exposition are met with 
among the thirty-two Middoth (hermeneutical principles) of 
R Joses ha-Gelili, the age of which cannot indeed be more 
particularly determined."* Later Judaism discovered that 
there is a fourfold meaning of Scripture, which is indicated in 
the word Dn""iD (Paradise), viz. 1. t^re, the simple or literal 
meaning ; 2. Xtyy (suggestion), the meaning arbitrarily imported 
into it; 3. tr^"**^. (investigation), the meaning deduced by 
investigation ; and 4. niD (mystery), the theosophistic mean- 

ing."* 

It would be a superfluous task to give examples in illustra- 
tion of this kind of exegetical method, since we are suflBciently 
acquainted with it from the New Testament and the whole 
body of ancient Christian literature. For together with Holy 

^^* See the 22 Middoth, €,g. in Waehner, Antiquiiates Ehraeorum, i. 396- 
421. Pinner, translation of the treatise Berachoth^ Introd. fol 20*-21\ 
Pressel in Herzog^s lleal-Enc.^ 1st ed. xv. 658 sq. On the historical litera- 
ture, com p. also Zunz, Die gottesdienMchen Vortriige der Juden, p. 86. 
Fiirst, Bihliothcca Judaica, ii. 108. 

1^* The initials of these four words produce the word Dn"lS. I am 
unable to say how ancient this distinction of a fourfold meaning may be. 
Compare on this subject, AVaehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, i. 353-357. 
Dbpke, Ifermeneutik der neutestamentlichen SchriftsteUer, pp. 135 - 137. 
Dcutsch, Der Talmud (1869), p. 16 sq. The distinction between TO") and 
Bnn is essentially the same as that between "J3T and n^Kl, see note 85, 

• • ¥ T « 

above. 
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Scripture itself, its own mode of exegetical treatment was 
transferred by Judaism to the Christian Church. In saying 
this however it must also be remarked, that the exegetic 
method practised in the New Testament, when compared with 
the usual Jewish method, is distinguished from it by its great 
enlightenment. The apostles and the Christian authors in 
general were preserved from the extravagances of Jewish 
exegesis by the regulative norm of the gospeL And yet 
who would now justify such treatment of Old Testament 
passages, as are found e.g. in Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-25 ; Eom. x. 
6-8; Matt. xxii. 31-32? Jewish exegesis however, from 
which such a regulator was absent, degenerated into the most 
capricious puerilities."^ From its standpoint, e.g, the trans- 
position of words into numbers, or of numbers into words, 
for the purpose of obtaining the most astonishing disclosures, 
was by no means strange, and quite in accordance with its 
spirit."' 

Witli the comparatively great freedom allowed to develop- 
ment in the sphere of religious notions, it is not to be wondered, 
that foreign influences also made themselves felt with more or 
less power. Palestine had already been for a long time 
open to the general intercourse of the world. So early as 
the foundation of the great world-powers of the Assyrians, 

^^^ Comp. generally the literature mentioned p. 269, especially Dopke, 
pp. 88-188. Hartmann, pp. 534-699. Gfrbrer, Das Jahrhundert des HeiU^ 
i. 244 sqq. Hirschfeld, 1847. Welte in the Tuhiiujer Quartalschrift, 1842. 
IlaHsratb, i. 97 sqq. Hamburger's article in the Real-Enc. fUr Bihel uud 
Talmud, Div. ii. On Pbilo's allegorical exposition of Scripture, see especially 
Gfrorer, Philo, i. 68-113. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iiL (3rd ed.), 
pp. 346-362. Siegfried, PhilOy p. 160 sqq. 

^^^ In an appendix to the Misbna, the statement, e.g,, that God will give 
to every righteous man 310 worlds as his inheritance, is proved by Prov. 
viii. 21 : ^ ^2?\H b^n^?h ; because B^ stands for 310 (Ukzin iii. 12 ; the 
passage is missing in the Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). On the other 
hand, the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who herein entirely follows the 
paths of Jewish exegesis, proves from the 318 servants of Abraham that 
Abraham had already in spirit beheld the cross of Jesus, because the 
number 18 = /// means the name Jesus, and the number 300 = T means 
the cross. Bar nab. c. 9. 
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Chaldaeans and Persians, influences of the most varied kind 
bad passed over the land. When it lay for two centuries 
under Persian supremacy, it would indeed have been very 
surprising if this fact had left behind it no kind of trace in 
the sphere of Israelitish intellectual life. Nor could it, with 
all its struggles for intellectual isolation, have possibly with- 
drawn itself entirely from the supremacy of the Greek spirit. 
Hence it cannot be denied that on the one hand Babylonian, 
on the other Greek influences are especially discernible in the 
development of Israel's religious notions. The amount of this 
influence may indeed be disputed. A careful investigation 
of details, especially in respect of the influence of Parseeism, 
has not as yet been made. This influence may perhaps 
have to be reduced to a comparatively small proportion. 
The fact however, that both Babylonian and Greek influences 
asserted themselves, is imdeniable.^^® At first sight indeed it 
seems strange, nay enigmatical, considering the high wall of 
partition which Judaism erected in respect of religion between 
itself and heathenism. There is however no need of appealing, 
in explanation to the circumstance, that such influences were 
felt at a time when this wall of partition was as yet no 
unscaleable one, for they continued to be exerted in later times 
also ; "^ nor to the fact, that no wall of partition is strong 
enough to resist the power of intellectual influences. The 
deepest reason that can be offered in explanation is, on the 
contrary, that legal Judaism itself laid the chief stress upon 
correctness of action, and that comparatively free play was 
therefore permitted in the sphere of religious notions, 

i^s Compare with respect to ParseeiBm the certaiuly candid judgiueut of 
Lucke, Einleitung in die Offenharung Johannes (2nd ed.), p. 56 sq. : " The 
influence of the ancient Persian religion upon the development of Jewish 
religious notions ... is an indisputable fact." On the influence of 
Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, see Freudenthal, HeUaiistischen 
Studien (1875), pp. 66-77. Siegfried, Philo, p. 283 sqq. 

119 Angelology was far more strongly under the influence of Parseeism 
at the period of the Babylonian Talmud than previously. Comp. Eohut, 
Ueber die jUdische Angelologie und Ddmonologie^ 1866. The influences of 
Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, pointed out by Frcudcnthal and 
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IV. THE MOST FAMOUS SCRIBEa 

The Literature. 

The older Hebrew works on the Mishua teachers in Wolf, BibUoth. Hehr, 

ii. 805 sq. Furst, Btblioth. Judaica^ ii. 48 sq. 
Ottho, Historia doctorum misnicorum qua opera etiam synedrii magni 

Hierosolymitani praesides et vice-praesides recensentur. Oxonii 1672 

(frequently reprinted, e,g. also in Wolfs Bihlioth. Hehr, vol. ir., and 

in Ugolini's Thesaurus^ vol. xxi.). 
Joh. Chrph. Wolf, Bihliotheca Hehraea, ii. 805-865 (gives an alphabetical 

catalogue of the scholars mentioned in the Miahna). 
Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 226-268. The same, Chronolo- 

gische Ansetzung der Schriflgelehrten von Antigonus von Socho bis auf 

R, Akiba (Monatsschr. fUr Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth, 1854, 

pp. 221-229, 273-277). 
Kampf, Genealogisches und Chronologisches bezuglich der Patriarchen aus 

dem HilleTschen Hause bis auf R, Jehuda ha-Nasi^ den Redacteur der 

Mischnah (Monatssckr, f. Gesch, und Wissensch, des Judenth, 1853, pp. 

201-207, 231-236 ; 1854, pp. 89-42, 98-107). 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, vols. i. ii. 
Giatz, Geschichte der Juden, vols, iii iv. 
Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhistoire et la giographie de la Palestine d'aprhs les 

Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques, P. L : Histoire de la 

Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu^d Adrien, % Paris 1867. 
The works, written in Hebrew, of Fraukel (1859), Briill (1876) and 

Weiss (1871-1876). For further details concerning them, see the 

literature on the Mishna, § 3. 
Friedlander, Geschichtsbilder aus der Zeit der Tanaiien und Armorder, 

Brunn 1879 (a careless performance, see TJieol, Litztg, 1880, p. 433). 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclop&die fUr Bibel und Talmud^ Div. ii., the several 

articles. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tanaiten {Monatsschr, fur Gesch, und Wissenscli, des 

Judenth, 1882-1884). Also separately, Die Agada der Tanaiten, vol. i. 

1884. 

It is not till the period of the Mishna, i,e, about 70 A.D., 
that we have any detailed information concerning individual 
scribes. Of those who lived before this time, our knowledge 
is extremely scanty. This too is almost the case in respect of 
Hillel and Shammai, the famous heads of schools ; for, setting 
aside what is purely legendary, our information concerning 

Siegfried, generally belong to a period when the religious seclusion had 
long been a very strict one. 
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tliera is comparatively small and unimportant. The names 
and order of the most celebrated heads of schools since about 
the second century after Christ have been handed down to 
us chiefly by the 1st chapter of the treatise Aboth (or Pirke 
Ahoth), in wliich is enumerated the unbroken succession of 
individuals, who were from Moses till the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem the depositaries of the traditions of 
the law. The whole chapter runs as follows : — ^^ 

1. Afoses received the law upon Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua ; he to the elders ; the elders to the prophets ; and 
the prophets delivered it to the men of the Cheat Assemhhj. 
These laid down three rules : Be careful in pronouncing judg- 
ment ! bring up many, pupils ! and make a fence about the 
law ! 2. Simon tJie \Tust was one of the last of the Great 
Assembly. He said : The world subsists by three things — 
by the law, the worship of God, and benevolence. 3. Anil' 
f/omis of Soclw received the tradition from Simon the Just. 
He said : Be not like servants who serve their master for the 
sake of reward, but be like those who do service without 
respect to recompense ; and live always in the fear of God. 

4. Joses hen Jocscr of Zercda and Joscs hen Johanrin of 
Jerusalem received the tradition from them. Joses ben Joeser 
said : Let thy house be a place of meeting for the wise, dust 
thyself with the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly of their 
teaching. 5. Joses ben Johanan of Jerusalem said : Let thy 
house be always open (to guests), and let the poor be thy 
household. Avoid superfluous chatter with women. It is 
unbecoming with one's own wife, much more with the wife of 
another. Hence the wise also say : He who carries on use- 
less conversation with a woman, brings misfortune upon 

1-^' The following translation is for the most part taken from the edition 
of the Mishna which has lately appeared under the management of Jost ; 
but partly corrected according to the careful explanation of Cahn (Pirke 
Ahoth^ 1875). Conip. also for the exposition the editions of Surenbusius 
(Mishna, vol. iv.), P. Ewald {Pirke Ahoth, 1825), Taylor {Sayings of the 
Jdi'ish Fathers^ Cambridge 1877), and Strack {Die Spriiche dcr VdUr^ 
1882). 
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himself, is hindered from occupation with the law, and at last 
inherits hell. 

6. Joshua ben Perachiah and Niihai of Arbela received the 
tradition from these. The former said : Procure a companion 
(in study), and judge all men according to the favourable side. 
7. Nithai of Arbela said: Depart from a bad neighbour; 
associate not with the ungodly ; and think not that punishment 
will fail. 

8. Jicdah hen Tdbhai and Siinon ben Shetach received the 
tradition from these. The former said: Make not thyself 
(as judge) an advocate. When both sides stand before thee, 
look upon both as in the wrong. But when they are dismissed 
and have received sentence, regard both as justified. 9. Simon 
ben Shetach said : Test the witnesses well, but be cautious in 
examination, lest they thereby learn to speak falsehood. 

10. Shemaiah and Abtalion received from them. Shemaiah 
taught : Love work, hate authority, and do not press thyself 
upon the great 11. Abtalion said: Ye wise, be cautious 
in your teaching, lest ye be guilty of error, and err 
towards a place of bad water. For your scholars, who come 
after you, will drink of it, die, and the name of God be thereby 
dishonoured. 

12. HUlcl and Shammai received from these. HiUel said: 
Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover of peace, a maker of peace, 
love men, and draw them to the law. 13. He was accus- 
tomed also to say: He who will make himself a great name, 
forfeits his own. He who does not increase his knowledge 
diminishes it, but he who seeks no instruction is guilty of 
death. He who uses the crown (of the law) (for external 
purposes) perishes. 14. The same said: Unless I (work) for 
myself, who will do so for me ? And if I do so for myself 
alone, what am I ? And if not now, when else ? 15. Sham- 
mai said : Make the study of the law a decided occupation ; 
promise little and do much; and receive every one witli 
kindness. 

16. Eabban Gamaliel said: Appoint yourself a teacher, you 
DIV. II. \ou I. z 
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thus avoid the douhtfiil ; and do not too often tithe according 
to mere chance. 

1 7. His son Simon said : " I have grown up from early- 
youth among wise men, and liave found nothing more profit- 
able for men than silence. Study is not the chief thing, but 
practice. He who speaks much only brings sin to pass." 

18. Eabban ^/7/w>7i hen Gamaliel said: The world subsists 
by three things — by the administration of justice, by truth, 
and by unanimity. (Thus also it is said, Zech. viii. 16 : " Let 
peace and truth judge in your gates.")"^ 

So far the Mishna. Among the authorities here specified, 
those which chiefly interest us are '' the men of the great assem- 
bly," or of the great synagogue (n/i"i3n nwa ^r?K). They appear 
here as the depositaries of the tradition of the law between 
the last prophets and the first scribes known by name. Later 
Jewish tradition ascribes to them all kinds of legal enact- 
ments."^ Very recent, indeed really modern, is, on the other 
hand, the opinion, that they also composed the canon of the 
Old Testament."^ As no authorities tell us who they really 
were, there has been the more opportunity for the most vary- 
ing hypotheses concerning them."* The correct one, that they 

121 The bracketed words are wanting in the best manuscripts, e.g, Berolio. 
>fSS. fol. 5G7 (see Cahn, Virkc Aboth, p. 62), and Cambridge University 
Additional, 470. 1 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ p. 4). 

122 See Rau, De synagoga magna, pp. 6-24. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkcs 
Jisraely iii. 244 sq. Kuenen, Over de mannen dtr groote synagogc, pp. 2-G. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 124 sq. D. Hoffmann in the 
Magazin fur die Wuisenschaft des Judenth. x. 1883, p. 45 sqq. 

1-3 This opinion became current chiefly through Elias Levita (sixteenth 
century), and was transferred from him to Christian theology. See 
Strack in Herzog's Rcal-Enc, 2nd cd. vii. 416 sq. (art. ** Kanon des 
Alten Testaments"). 

^2* See Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Ncmn, pp. 1 20-106. The Introductions to the Old Testament, e.^r. De 
Wettc-Schrader, § 13. Heidenhcim, Untersuckungen ilber die Synagoga 
magna (Studien und Kritik. 1853, pp. 286-300). Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, it 22-24, 380 sqq., iii. 244 sq., 270 sq. Jost, Gesch, des Judenth. 
L 41-43, 91, 95 sq. Griitz, Die grosse Versammlung (Monaisschr. f Gesch, 
und W'issemch. des Judenthnms, 1857, pp. 31-37, 61-70). Leyrer in 
ilerzog's lieal-Enc., lat ed. xv. 296-299. Derenbourg, Ilistoire de la 
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never existed at all in the form which Jewish tradition repre- 
sents, was already advocated by older Protestant criticism/" 
though it was reserved for the conclusive investigation of 
Kuenen to fully dissipate the obscurity resting upon this 
subject. The only historical foundation for the idea is the 
narrative in Neh. viii.-x., that in Ezra's time the law was 
solemnly accepted by a great assembly of the people. This 
" great assembly " was in fact of eminent importance to the 
maintenance of the law. But after the notion of a great 
assembly had been once fixed as an essential court of appeal 
for the maintenance of the law, an utterly non-historical 
conception was gradually combined therewith in tradition. 
Instead of an assembly of the people receiving the law, a 
college of individuals transmitting the law was conceived of 
and this notion served to fill up the gap between the latest 
prophets and those scribes to whom the memoiy of subsequent 
times still extended.^"^ 

Together with the notion of the great synagogue may be 
dismissed also the statement, that Simoii tlie Jicst was one of 
its latest members. This Simon is, on the contrary, no other 
than the high priest Simon I. in the beginning of the third 
century before Christ, who, according to Josephus, obtained 
the surname 6 SUaLo^}^^ Undoubtedly this name was con- 

Palestiuc, pp. :i9-40. Ginsbnrg in Kitto's Cj/cltpaedio, iii. 909 sqq. Neteler, 
Tub. Thcid. Quartalschr. 1875, pp. 40U-499. IJloch, Stndieii zur Ceschichte 
tier Sammlung dcr altJiehriiischcn LiUralur (187G), pp. 100-132. Ham- 
burger, llcal-Em\ fur BiM utyl Talmud, Div. ii. pp. 818-323. Moutt't, 
E^isai sur les origines des partis mdttcccn et jdmrhUn (1883), pp. 91-97. D. 
Hofifmann, Ueher ^^ die Manner dcr grosstn Vermmmlnng '''* {Magazin fiir 
die Wissenschaft des Judcnthums, 10th year, 1883, pp. 45-61). Strack in 
Hcrzog's llenl'Enc, 2nd ed. xt. 95 sq. 

^25 Joli. Eberh. Ran, Dintrilw de .vpiagnga magna, Traj. ad Rli. 1726. 
Aurivillius, Disserlationcs adsacras liierasct pkilologiam orientalem pertinentcs 
(cd. MichachB, 1790), pp. 139-160. 

*-^ See Kuenen, Over dt mnnnen dcr groote synagoge, Amsterdam 1876 
(separate reprint, Verglagen en Mededalingen der Iconinklijke Akademie van 
Wctcnschapjfen, Afdcding Letterkundc^ 2<ie Keeks, Deel vi.). Comp. TheoL 
Litztg. 1877, p. 100. 

1" Joseph. Antt. xii. 2. 4. 
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fevred on him by the Pharisaic party on account of his strict 
legal tendencies, while most of the high priests of the Greek 
period left much to be desired in this respect. It was on 
this very account also that he was stamped by Jewish tradi- 
tion as a vehicle of the tradition of the law."® 

The most ancient scribe of whom tradition has preserved 
at least the name is Antigoniis of Soclw. Little more than 
liis name is however known of him.^*® The information too 
given in the Mishna of the subsequent scribes down to the 
time of Christ is extremely scanty and uncertain, as is indeed 
evident from the externally systematic grouping of them in 
five pairs. For there could hardly be historical foundation 
for such a fact as that in each generation only a pair of 
scholars should have specially distinguished themselves. It 
is likely that just ten names were known, and that these were 
formed into five pairs of contemporaries, after the analogy 
of the last and most famous pair, Hillel and Shammai."® In 
such a state of affairs, of course, only the most general out- 
lines of the chronology can be determined. The comparatively 
most certain points are the following/*^ Simon ben Shetach 
was a contemporary of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, and 
therefore lived about 90-70 B.C."* Hence the first pair must 

*28 He is also mentioned in Para iii. 6 as one of the high priests under 
whom a red heifer was burnt. Comp. in general, Wolf, Bihliotk. Hehr. ii. 
864. Furst's LiteraturbL des Orients, 1845, p. 83 sqq. Herzfeld, ii. 189 sqq., 
877 (who in opposition to Josephus maintains that Simon II., the high 
priest at the close of the third century, is Simon the Just). Griitz, Siinon 
der Gerechte iind seine Zeit (Monatsschrijt, 1857, pp. 45-56). Hamburger, 
Real'Eiic, Div. ii. pp. 1115-1119. Montet, Essai sur Us origincs, etc. 
pp. 135-139. 

129 Comp. also Wolf, Biblioth. Hehr. ii. 813 sqq. Furst's LiteraturbL des 
Orients, 1845, p. 86 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. s,v. In the Abothde-Rahbi 
Nathan, c. 5, two disciples, Zadok and Boethos, are ascribed to Antigonus, 
and the Sadducees and Boethosees traced to them. 

130 Hence these ten are in Rabbinical literature sometimes simply called 
** the pairs" (niJ^O, e.g. Pea ii. 6. 

131 Comp. on the chronology, Zunz, Die gottcsdicnstlichen Vortrage der 
Jttdcn, p. 37, and Herzfeld in the Monatsschri/t /. Gesch. und Wissenscha/t 
des Judinth. 1854. 

13-J With this agrees the statement in Taanith iil 8, that Simon ben Shetacli 
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be placed two generations earlier, viz. about 150 B.C. Hillel 

ia said, according to Talraudic tradition, to have lived 100 

years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and thus to have 

flourished about the time of Herod the Great.^^ His supposed 

grandson, Gamaliel I., is mentioned in the Acts (v. 34, xxii. 3), 

about 30-40 a.d.^" It has been already stated (p. 180 sq.) 

that subsequent tradition makes the whole five pairs presidents 

and vice-presidents of tlie Sanhedrim, and the utter erroneous- 

ness of this assertion is there pointed out. They were in fact 

nothing more than heads of schools. 

The first pair, Joses ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, is 

only mentioned, besides the chief passage in the treatise Aboth, 

a few times more in the Mishna,"* and still less frequently do 

we meet with the second pair, Joshua ben Perachiah and 

Nithai of Arbela.^^ Of the third pair only Simon ben Shetach 

has a somewhat tangible form, though what is related of him 

is for the most part of a legendary character.^ There is no 

was a coDtemporary of the Oni as so famed for his power in prayer, and whose 
death is related by Josephus, Antt. xiv. 2. 1, as taking place about 65 B.C. 

^33 Shahhath 15». Hieronymns ad Jesaj. 11 sqq. {Opp, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 
123) : Sammai et Hellel nou multo prius quam Dominus nasceretur orti 
6uut Judaea. 

13^ BiU, Jud. iv. 3. 9 ; Vita, 38, 89, 44, 60. 

^3* Both besides Ahoth i. 4, 6 only in Chagiga ii. 2 ; Seta \x. 9. Joses 
ben Joeser also in Chagiga ii. 7 ; Edujoth viiL 4. According to Chagiga 
ii. 7, Joses ben Joeser was a priest, and indeed a pious one (l^on) amongst 

the priesthood. The information in Sola ix. 9, that since the death of Joses 
ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, there bad been no more ni^385^t<» is 
obscure. Since the Mishna itself here refers to Micahyii. 1, it is probable that 
HvD^K is to be t^iken in its usual signification (grapes), as a figurative 
designation of men who could afford mental refreshment. Others desire to 
take it like oxo><»t\ Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 246-249. Derenbourg, pp. 66, 
75, 456 sqq. 

^2^ The two only in Aboth i. 6, 7 and Chagiga ii. 2. Instead of Nithai 
(^XnJ or ^^nj) there is good testimony in both passages (Cod, de Rossi 138, 
Cambridge University Additional^ 470. 1, also the Jerusalem Talmud, Cha- 
giga ii. 2) for ^Kno or ^^niD, ».<'. Matthew, which is perhaps preferable. The 
native place of Nithai (i>3ix) is the present Irbid, north-west of Tiberias, 
where ruins of an ancient synagogue, the building of which is of course 
ascribed by tradition to Nitliai, are still found (see § 27, note 89a). Comp. 
Herzfeld, iii. 251 sq. Derenbourg, p. 93 sq. 

^^^ On his relations with Alexander Jaunaeus and Alexandra, see above. 
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mention of any of them in Joseplius. On the other hand, he 
seems to speak of the fourth pair, Shemaiah and Abtalion, 
under the names Safi€a<; and UtoXuov. He tells us that 
^vhen, in the year 47 B.C., the youthful Herod was accused 
before the Sanhedrim on account of his acts in Galilee, and 
all owners of property were silent through cowardly fear, that 
a certain Samcas alone raised his voice, and prophesied to his 
colleagues that they would yet all perish through Herod. His 
prophecy was fulfilled ten years later, when Herod, after his 
conquest of Jerusalem in the year 37, had all his former 
accusers executed.^^ Only the Pharisee PoUio and his dis- 
ciple Sameas (IlayXLcov 6 ^apicalo^ koX XafieaQ 6 tovtou 
fjui6rjTJ]s;) were spared, nay highly honoured by him, because 
(luring the siege by Herod they had given counsel, that the 
king should be admitted into the town. The Sameas here 
mentioned is expressly identified by Josephus with the 
former.^^® Lastly, PoUio and Sameas are mentioned by 
Josephus, and again in the same order, in a third passage. 
Unfortunately however we obtain no entire certainty as to 
time. For he informs us that the followers of PoUio and 
Sameas {ol irepl IIcoXLcova rov ^apLaatov koX Sctfiiav) refused 
the oath of allegiance demanded of them by Herod, and were 
not punished on this account, " obtaining indulgence for the 
sake of Pollio " (ei/rpoTr^? Sia toi/ TlcoXmva TV)(ovTe^)}*^ 
Josephus relates this among the events of the eighteenth year 
of Herod ( = 20-19 B.C.). It cannot however be quite cer- 
tainly determined from the context, whether this occurrence 
really took place in that year. Now the two names Sa/juea^ 
and nwXloiv so strikingly coincide with •T'yt^tr and |ivCD2N that 
the view of their being identical is very obvious."^ The 

§ 10. Comp. beside Aboth i. 8-9, Chagiga ii. 2, also Taanith iii. 8, San- 
hcdrin vi. 4. I^iulau in the Monatsachr. f. Gesch, und Wisscnsch, des Judenth, 
1853, pp. 107-122, 177-180. Herzfeld, iii. 251 sq. Griitz, Gesch, der 
Judcn^ voL iii. 3rd ed. pp. 665-669 (note 14). Derenbourg, pp. 96-111. 

"8 Ann. xiv. 9. 4. "o ^^^^^^ ^v. 1. 1. "<> AntU xv. 10. 4. 

1^^ The name n^yccN which also frequently occurs in the Old Testament, 
especially in Nehemiah and Chronicles, is rendered in the LXX. by 2«/««/«, 
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chronology too would about agree. The ouly thing that 
causes hesitation is, that Saineas is called the disciple of PoUio, 
while elsewhere Shemaiah stands before Abtalion. Hence 
we might feel tempted to identify Sameas with Shammai/** 
but that it would then be strange, that Josephus should men- 
tion him twice in connection with Abtalion, and not with his 
contemporary HilleL If however by reason of this connec- 
tion we take Hillel and Shammai to be meant by PoUio and 
Sameas,"^ there is against this identification, first the difTer- 
ence of the names PoUio and Hillel, and then the designation 
of Sameas as the disciple of PoUio, while Shammai was cer- 
tainly no disciple of HilleL AU things considered, the con- 
nection of Sameas and PoUio with Shemaiah and Abtalion 
seems not only the more obvious, but the more probable.^*^ 

HiUel and Shammai are by far the most renowned among 
the five pairs.^**^ An entire school of scribes, who separated, 
if not in principle, yet in a multitude of legal decisions, in 

loLfAoiU;, ^etfittxf and ^tficu'ets. The name HaXtup is not indeed identical 
with Abtalion, but, on the coutrarj, like the Latin PoUio. It is well known 
however, that besides tlieir Hebrew, the Jews often bore like-sounding 
Greek or Latin names (Jesus and Jason, Saul and Paulas, etc.). 

1*2 *i^j2V or ^*d;5» (probably only an abbreviation of n^yOE't see Deren- 
bourg, p. 95) may Very well be rendered by ^afiietg in Greek, as ^JO^ by 
' letsfuiug in Antt xiii. 12. 1. 

1*3 So e.g. Arnold in Herzog's Real-Enc, 1st. ed. yi. 97. 

1** Comp. on both, beside Aboth i. 10, 11 and Chagiga ii. 2, also Edujoth 
i. 3, V. 6. Landau in the Munatsschrifl fUr Gesch, und Wissensch. des 
Judenth. 1858, pp. 317-329. Herzfcld, iii. 253 sqq. Gratz, Gcsch. der Juden, 
:5rd ed. iii. 671 eq. (note 17). Derenbourg, pp. 116-118, 149 sq., 463 sq. 
Hamburger, Heal-Enc, Div. ii. p. 1113 sq. (art "Semaja"). 

1*^ On both, especially on Hillel, see Biesenthal in Fiirst's LiteraturbL 
des Orients, 1848, Nos. 43-46. Kiimpf in the same, 1849, Nos. 10-38. 
Arnold in Herzog's Real-Enc.^ 1st ed. 96-98 (and the older literature 
there cited). Herzfeld, iiL 257 sqq. Gratz, iii. 222 sqq. Jost, L 255-270. 
Ewald, Jahrb. der hibl. Wissenschaftf vol. x. pp. 56-83. Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. vol. V. 12-48. Geiger, Das Judenthum und seine Gesch. L 99-107. 
Delitzsch, Jesu und Hillel, 1866 (2nd ed. 1867). Keim, Gesch. Jesu, I 
268-272. Derenbourg, pp. 176-192. Strack in Herzog's Beal-Enc, 
2nd ed. vi. 113-115. Hamburger, Real-Enc. iL 401-412. Bacber, 
Monatsschr. f. Gcsch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882, pp. 100-110. 
Goitcin, MagazinfUr die Wissensch. des Judenth. 11th year, 1884, pp. 1-16, 
49-87. 
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two different directions, adhered to each of them. This 
circumstance certainly makes it evident, that both are of 
eminent importance in the history of Jewish law. Both 
indeed manifestly laboured with special zeal and ingenuity to 
give a more subtle completeness to the law, but it must not 
therefore be supposed, that their personal life and acts stand 
out in the clear bght of history. What we know of them with 
certainty is comparatively very little. In the Mishna, the 
only trustworthy authority, they are each mentioned barely 
a dozen times.^^^ And what we know of them from later 
sources bears almost always the impress of the legendaiy. 
Hillel, called " the elder," ipj*?,"^ to distinguish him from others, 
is said to have sprung from the family of David,^^ and to 
have immigrated from Babylon to Palestine. Being poor he 
was obliged to hire himself as a day-labourer to earn a living 
for himself and his family and to meet the expenses of 
instruction. His zeal for study was so great that on one 
occasion, not being able to pay the entrance- fee into the Beth- 
ha-Midrash, he climbed up to the window to listen to the 
instruction. As this happened in winter, he was frozen with 
cold, and was found in this position by his astonished teachers 
and colleagues.'*^ Tradition tells strange things of the learn- 
ing he acquired by such zeal. lie understood all tongues, and 
even the language of the mountains, hills, valleys, trees, plants, 
of wild and tame animals and of daemons.^^ At all events 
lie was the most celebrated jurist of his age, but he was no 
more president of the Sanhedrim than was any other learned 

^^^ Hillel is mentioned in tlie Mishna only in the following passages : 
SJichiith X. 8 ; Chagiga ii. 2 ; Gittin iv. 3 ; Baha mezia v. 9 ; Edujoth i. 1-4 ; 
Ahoth i. 12-14, ii. 4-7, iv. 5, v. 17 ; Arachin ix. 4; Nidda L 1. Shammai 
only in the following : Maaser sheni ii. 4, 9 ; Orla ii. 5 ; Sukka ii. 8 ; 
Chagiga ii. 2 ; Edujoth i. 1-4, 10, 11 ; Aboth i. 12, 15, v. 17 ; Kelim xxiL 4 ; 
Nidda i. 1. 

^*^ Shebiith x. 8 ; Arachin ix. 4. 

"8 Jer, Taanith iv. 2, fol. 68» ; Jkreshith rabba c. 98, on Gen. xlix. 10 
(see Bereshith rabba^ translated by Wunsche, pp. 485, 557). 

^*^ Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel^ pp. 9-11. 

1^0 Delitzsch, Jesus ujid liilld, p. 8. 
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scribe of the time. The leading features of his character were 
the gentleness and kindness of which singular proofs are 
related."^ It is manifested in the first of the maxims given 
above : " Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover and maker of peace, 
love men and attract them to the law." Shammai, noted for 
sternness, and also called " the elder," ii^*?, was the antipodes 
of the gentle Ilillel.^*^ The following example of his rigorous 
zeal for the literal observance of the law is given in the 
Mishna. When his daughter-in-law brought forth a child on 
the feast of Tabernacles, he had the ceiling broken through 
and the roof over the bed covered with boughs, that the new- 
born child also might keep the feast according to the precept 
of the law."' 

The tendencies of their respective schools correspond with 
the mildness of Hillel and the strictness of ShammaL The 
school of Hillel decided legal questions in a mitigated, that 
of Shammai in an aggravated sense."* As they are however 
only minutiae on which the difference turns, it will not be 
worth while to follow the contrast into further details.^" 

"1 See Delitzsch, p. 31 sq. i" Q^ia ii. 5 ; Sukka ii. 8. 

iw Sukka ii. 8. "* Ednjoth iv. 1-12, v. 1-5. 

^'^ For the sake of those who may desire to go farther into the subject 
I here give all those passages in the Mhhiia in which differences between the 
two schools are mentioned, Berachoth i. 3, viii. 1-8; Pea iii. 1, vi. 1, 2, 5, 
vii. 6; Demai i. 3, vi. 6 ; Kilajim \L C, iv. 1, 5, vi. 1 ; Shehiith i. 1, iv. 
2, 4, 10, V. 4, 8, viii. 3 ; Terumoth i. 4, v. 4 ; Maaseroth iv. 2 ; Maaser 
sheni ii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, iii. C, 7, 9, 13, iv. 8, v. 3, 6, 7 ; ChaUa i. C ; Orla ii. 
4 ; Shahhath L 4-9, iii. 1, xxi. 3 ; Eruhin i. 2, vi. 4, 6, viiL 6 ; Pesachim 
i. 1, iv. 5, viii. 8, x. 2, 6 ; Shekalim ii. 3, viii. 6 ; Sukka i. 1, 7, ii. 7, iiL 
6, 9 ; Beza L 1-9, ii. 1-5 ; Rosh hashana L 1 ; Chagiga i. 1-3, iL 3, 4 ; 
Jebamoth i. 4, iii. 1, 5, iv. 3, vi. 6, xiii. 1, xv. 2, 3 ; Kethuboth v. 6, viii. 
1,6; Nedarim iii. 2, 4 ; Nasir ii. 1, 2, iii. 6, 7, v. 1, 2, 3, 5 ; Sota iv. 2 ; 
Gittin iv. 5, viii. 4, 8, 9, ix. 10 ; Kiddushin i. 1 ; Baba mezia iii. 12 ; Baba 
hathra ix. 8, 9 ; Edujoth L 7-14, iv. 1-12, v. 1-5 ; Sebachim iv. 1 ; ChuUin 
I 2, viii. 1, xi. 2 ; Bechoroth v. 2 ; Kerithoth i. 6 ; KeUm ix. 2, xi. 3, xiv. 2, 
xviii. 1, XX. 2, 6, xxii. 4, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 4, xxix. 8 ; Ohaloth ii. 3, v. 1-4, 
vii. 3, XL 1, 3-6, 8, xiii. 1, 4, xv. 8, xviii. 1, 4, 8 ; Para xii. 10 ; Tohorotk 
ix. 1, 5, 7, X. 4 ; Mikwaoth L 5, iv. 1, v. 6, x. 6 ; Nidda ii. 4, 6, iv. 8, v. 9, 
X. 1, 4, 6-8; Machshirin i. 2-4, iv. 4, 5, v. 9 ; Sabim i. 1-2 ; Tebul jom 
i. 1 ; Jadajim iii. 5 ; Ukzin iiL 6, 8, 11 ; >t<DC^ JV2 only : Berachoth vi. 5 ; 
Dcmai iii. 1 ; Kilajim viii 5 ; Terumoth iv. 3 ; Orla ii. 5, 12 ; Beza ii. 6 ; 
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Some examples may suflBce. The command to prepare no 
food on the Sabbath was extended to laying-hens, and hence 
it was debated, whether and under what conditions an egg 
laid upon a holy day might or might not be eaten."*^ Or it 
was discussed, whether fringes (Zizith) were needful or not to 
a square linen night-dress ; ^*' or whether on a holy day a 
ladder might be carried from one pigeon-house to another, or 
might only be slanted from one hole to another/*® Of ideas 
of reformation, which Jewish self-love would so willingly 
have us believe in, there is not, as we see, a single word. In 
practice the milder school of Hillel gained in the course of 
years the upper hand, though in many points it voluntarily 
relinquished its own view and assented to those of the school 
of Shammai,"^ while in others neither the opinion of Hillel 
nor that of Shararaai was subsequently followed/^ 

An enactment, contrary indeed to the law, but authorized 
by the state of things, and certainly of salutary results, is 
connected with the name of Hillel. The legal appointment 

, of a release of all debts every seventh year (Deut. xv. 1-11) 
entailed the evil consequence, " that people hesitated to lend 
each other money," although the law itself warned against 
backwardness in lending on account of this institution (Deut. 
XV. 9). In order then to do away with this evil, the so-called 

. ' Prosbol (/iapiB = Trpoa^oXi]), i.e. the delivery of a declaration, 

Edujoth iii. 10 ; MikwaotU iy. 5. This list of passages shows that the 
differences relate chiefly to the matters treated of in the first, second, third 
and fifth parts of the Mishna, i.e. (1) religious dues, (2) the Sabbaths and 
holy days, (3) the marriage laws, and (4) the laws of purification, and 
scarcely at all to those treated of in the fourth aud fifth parts (civil and 
criminal law and tlic laws of sacrifice). The latter, which do not affect the 
religious acts of private individuals, but either purely civil or sacerdotal 
transactions, were not discussed with equal zeal in the schools. The civil 
and criminal law did not on the whole excite the same interest as religious 
decrees. It is however probable that the sacrificial laws had already been 
dealt with by the more ancient priestly scribes, and lay outside the direct 
sphere of Rabbinical authority. 

^^^ Beza i. 1 ; Edujoth iv. 1. Delitzsch, p. 21 sq. 

1" Edujoth iv. 10. "« Beza i. 3. "• Edujoth i. 12-U. 

^'^ E.g. Edujoth i. 1-3. Comp. the passages cited in note 156. 
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or as we should say a registered declaration, was introduced 
by Hillers influence.^^^ It was, that is to say, allowed to a 
creditor to make in court a declaration to the following effect : 
ir»K^ 2in i)3C^ >3i^Q DipDac' D^j^-nn >:Shf^\ ^ji^B 5:^>« Dab ^:k idId 

• ■• « ••• ■ • • •■• 

nriXK^ pr ^3 «3i«C? 'h, " I so and so deliver ^^^ to vou the 

• ••••»■•■««' If 

judges of such and such a place (the declaration), that I may 
at any time I choose demand the payment of all my outstand- 
ing debts." Such a reservation made before a court secured 
the creditor even during the Sabbath year, and he needed not 
to be backward in lending money on its account. Thus credit 
was again laid upon a more solid foundation.^® 

A Simon, said also to be the father of Gamaliel I., is generally 
named by both Jewish and Christian scholars as the son of 
Hillel. The existence of this Simon, and with him the whole 
genealogical relation, is however very questionable.^*^* We 
do not reach a really historical personage till Gamaliel I., l^l 
ISJ'!! ''¥ yPI, as he is called in the Mishna, in distinction from 

ifii According to others ^2T1"iQ = '^po: /3ot;A^y, which is however very 
improbable. 

^^' 1DD» "to deliver" (whence also miDD, tradition), answers to the 

T T 

Greek word 'jrpoo^etKhstv. 

'^^^ Comp. on the Prosbol especially, Shebiiih x. 3-7 (the formula will bo 
found Shebiith x. 4) ; the institution by Ilillel, Shcbiith x. 3 ; Gitttn iv. 3 ; 
generally : Pea iii. 6 ; Mocd katan iii. 3 ; Kcthuhoth ix. 9 ; Ukzin iiu 10. 
Such Prosbol declarations are indeed to be understood by the avfifioTixtet 
ray hZetyftK^ruv^ which, according to Joseph. Bell. Jud,y were deposited 
among the archives at Jerusalem. Literature: Buxtorf, Lex, Chald. col. 
1806 sq. Guisius in Surenhusius' Mishna^ i. 196. Jost, Gesch, des Jiidenth. 
i. 265 sq. Hamburger, Ecal-Enc, ii. 939 sq. (art ** Prosbol "). Levy, 
Neuhehr, Worterb. s.v, i)Un"lD- 

^^^ He is not mentioned in the Mishna at all. His name first occurs iu 
the Babylonian Talmud, and there not as the son of Hillcl, but only as 
holder of the dignity of Nasi between Hillel and Gamaliel L The whole 
passage (Shabbath 15*, below) is as follows : pyom i)N^i>D3 pyo:^ 9?n 
n:K^ nXD TVin '^^th )niK^2'3 lin:. ** Hillel and Simon, Gamaliel and 
Simon held the dignity of Nasi, during the time of the existence of the 
temple, for a hundred years,*^ i.e. during the last hundred years before the 
destruction of the temple. Considering the worthlessness of this late 
Talmudic information, B. Lebrccht eg. is quite justified in disputing the 
existence of this Simon altogether (Geiger^s Judische Zeitschr. fUr WissetiscJu 
und Leben, xi. 1875, p. 278, note). For older views of him, see Wolf, 
Biblioth. Ilebr. ii. 861 sq. 
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Gamaliel 11/" It was at his feet that the Apostle Paul sat 
(Acts xxii. 3) ; and it was he w^ho ouce gave counsel in the 
Sanhedrim to release the accused apostles, since their work, if 
it were of man, would come to nought, while if it \\eve of God, 
it was in vain to oppose it (Acts v. 34-39). Christian tradition 
has in consequence of this represented him as being a Chris- 
tian,'^ while Jewish tradition glorifies him as one of the most 
celebrated teachers. " Since Eabban Gamaliel the elder died 
there has been no more reverence for the law (nninn li33) ; 
and purity and abstinence (nvj^ns^ •^IJ!?) died out at the same 
time.""' That he was as little the president of the Sanhedrim 

^^^ Orla ii. 12 ; Rosh hashana \u 5 ; Jebamoth xvi. 7 ; Sota ix. 15 ; Gittin 
iv. 2-3. In all tlie.«e passages he is expressly called ** the elder '' (ipHH). 

Indepenrlently of Aboth i. 16, this elder Gamaliel is probably meant also 
in Pea ii. 6 and Shikalhn vi. 1. In other passages this is doubtful. In 
particular the famous jurist Slav Tabi (^3D) was not in the service of the 

elder, but of the younger Gamaliel (Lerachoth ii. 7 ; Pesachim vii. 2 ; Sukka 
ii. 1). Comp. in general, Graunii, Ilistoria GamalicUs^ Viteb. 1687. 
Wolf, Biblioih, Ilebraca^ ii. 821 sq. The same, Curae philoL in Nov, Test. 
on Acts V. 34. Palmer, Paulus ittul Gamaliel, Giessen 1806. AViner, 
inVB. i. 389. Prcssel in Herzog's Iteal-Enc, 1st ed. 656 sq. Griitz, 
Geseh. derJuden, 8rd ed. iii. 373 sqq. Jost, Gesch, des Judenth. i. 281 sqq., 
423. Ewal<1, GescL des Volkes Israel, vi. p. 256 sq. Derenbourg, 
Ilistoirc de la Palestine, pp. 239-246. Schenkel in the Bibelkx. ii. 328-330. 
Hamburger, Ikal-Enc, Div. ii. art. *' Gamaliel I." 

^°" Clement, llecogn. i. 65 sqq. Comp. also the narrative of the pre8byt<.'r 
Lucianus of Jerusalem on the finding of the bones of the martyr Stepheu 
(in Latin in Surius, Vitae Sanctorum, iv. 502 sqq. (3 August) ; Baronius, 
AnnaL ad atin. 415, and in the Benedictine edition of Aiigu&tiiic, vol. vii. 
Appendix), according to which the bones of Nicodemus, Gamaliel and his 
Sun Abiba, who all here figure as Christians, were found at the same time 
as those of Stephen. This legend of Lucianus, which was already known 
to Gennadius, Vitae, 46, 47 (see also Fabricius, Biblioth. yraeca, ed. Harles, 
X. 327), was drawn upon by the presbyter Eustratius of Constantinople, 
6th century, in his book on the state of the dead, cap. 23 (published in 
Greek by Leo Allatius 1655 ; see Fabricius, Bibl. gr. x. 725, xi. 623). 
Lastly, Photius gives extracts from Eustratius in his Bibliotheca cod. 171. 
On a monument of the three saints, Gamaliel, Abibas and Nicodemus at 
Pisa, see Wagenseil on Sota ix. 15 (in Surenhusius' AJishna, iii. 314 sq.). 
Couip. also Thilo, Cod. apocr, p. 501 ; Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale (1879), 
p. 232, and the literature there cited. 

^'•" Sota ix. 15. iT^inn 1)23 means "reverence for the law:" see 

V.'agenseil in Surenhusius' Mishna, iii. 312, n. 13, 315, n. 20. Comp. 
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as Hillel was, appears from Acts v. 34 sqq., where he figures 
as a simple member of it. Much confusion concerning him 
has arisen, especially among Christian scholars, by attributing 
to him matters which apply to Gamaliel II., e.g, labours at 
Jabne and elsewhere. 

His son Simon also enjo3''e(l extraordinary fame as a 
scribe.^^ Josephus says of him : ^® 'O Se Xifitov outo9 fjv 
7roX6a)9 fJi'^v 'lepoaoXvfjLoyv, yii/ov^ Be a'(f>6Bpa Xafiirpov, t?;? Sk 
^apiaaltov alpiaew^, oi irepl Ta iruTpLa voficfia SoKovai rcoif 
aWcov axpilSela Btacfyipeiv. ^Hv S' outo9 avr}p irXyprj^ 
crvveaedi}^ T€ koX Xoyiafiov, Bvvdfi€v6<; re irpdyfiaTa KaKco^f 
Keip^va (ppovijaet rf} eavrov BiopOooaaadaL He lived at the 
time of the Jewish war, and during its first period (a.d. C6-68) 
took a prominent part in the conduct of affairs. Still neither 
was he at any time president of the Sanhedrim. 

Of profound importance to the further development of 
scribism was the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the hitherto relative independence of the Jewish common- 
wealth. The ancient Sanhedrin, at the head of which had 
stood the Sadducean high priests, now for ever retired from 
the stage. The Pharisaic teachers of the law, who during tlie 
last century before the destruction of the temple had already 
actually exercised very great influence, became the sole 
leaders of the people. Hence the direct result of the politicfil 
fall was an increase of Kabbiuical power and an exaltation of 
liabbinical studies. Henceforth our authorities became more 
copious, — the first codification of Jewish law having been 
imdertaken by men directly connected with the generation 
which survived the fall of the city. 

jScdarim ix. 1: V2X 1133 = " respect towards his father." So too Ahoth 
iv. 12. The sense thus is, that no one any longer had such reverence for 
the law as Kabban Gamaliel the elder. 

1G8 Comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv, 3. 9 ; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60. Joat, i. 446 
sqq. Derenbourg, pp. 270-272, 474 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc, ii. 1121. 
By the Kabban Smion ben Gamaliel, so frequently mentioned in the 
Mishna, is generally intended the son of Gamaliel II. So especially in Ahoth 
i. 18 ; Ken'thnth i. 7 alone, besides Aboth i. 17, refers perhaps to Simon the 
son of Gamaliel I. icy yHfj^ 33. 
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Jamnia or Jabiie, which had since the Maccahaean period 
been chiefly iuliabitecl by Jews, became after the destruction 
of the holy city a chief seat of these studies. The most 
distinguished of those scholars, who survived the fall of Jeru- 
salem, seem to have settled here/^^ Lydda or Lud is besides 
mentioned as an abode of eminent scribes.^'^ Later on, 
perhaps subsequent to the middle of the second century after 
Christ, Tiberias became a centre of scribism. 

The most important scribe in the decade after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was Eabban Johanan ben Sakkai/^ The 
period of his activity is evident from the circumstance, that 
he altered several legal enactments or customs " after the 
temple was destroyed." ^^^ His place of residence seems to 
have been chiefly Jabne.*'* But Berur Chail (^^n ina) is also 
mentioned as a scene of his labours.^^* And he must like- 
wise have temporarily sojourned in Arab (any), where various 
legal questions were propounded for his decision."^ Among 

^'^ See in general, Shekalim i. 4 ; JRosh hashaim ii. 8-9, iv. 1-2 ; Keihuhoth 
iv. 6 ; Sarihedrin xi. 4 ; Edujoth ii. 4 ; Ahoth iv. 4 ; Bechoroth iv. 6, vi. 8 ; 
Kelim v. 4 ; Para vii. 6. 

^^^ Rosh hashana i. 6 ; Taanith iii. 9 ; Baba mezia iv. 3 ; Jadajim iv. 3. 

^^^ See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss 
(titles above, § 3), also Jost, Gesch, dcs Judenthums und seiner Sekten, ii. 
13 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr, fiir Gesch. und Wissensch, dcs Jndenth. 
1851-52, pp. 163-176. Griitz, Gesch, der Juden, iv. 10 sqq. Derenbourg, 
Hisioire de la Palestine, pp. 266 sq., 276-288, 302-318. Hamburj^^er, Real- 
Enc.j Div. ii. pp. 464-473. Bacher, Monatsschr, fur Gesch. und Wissensch. 
dcs Judenth. 1882, pp. 145-165. Spitz, Rahhan Johanan ben Sakkai, Rector 
dcr Hochfchule zu Jabneh, Dissertation, Leipzig 1883. He is mentioned 
in the Mishna in the following passages: Shabbath xvi. 7, xxii. 3 ; Shekalim 
i. 4 ; Sukka ii. 5, iii. 12 ; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3 ; Kethuboth xiii. 1-2 ; Sola 
V. 2, 5, ix. 9, 15 ; Edujoth viii. 3, 7 ; Aboth ii. 8-9 ; Menachoth x. 5 ; Kelim 
ii. 2, xvii. 16 ; Jadajim v. 3, 6. Only as >X3r ^3, Sanhedrin v. 2. For the 

passages in the Tosefta, see the index to Zuckermanders edition. 

^'3 Sukka iii. 12 ; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3, 4 ; Menachoth x. 5. 

^"* Shekalim i. 4 ; Rosh hashana iv. 1. 

^"* Sanhedrin 32b ; Tosefta, Maaseroth, 82. 13 (comp. Jer. Demai iii. 1, 
fol. 23b ; Jer. Maaseroth iL 3, fol. 49^). Derenbourg, 307. Many, as e.g. 
15. Derenbourg, are of opinion that Johanan ben Sakkai was driven from 
Jabiie by Gamaliel II. and retired to Berur Chail. 

^'" Shabbath xvi. 7, xxii. 3. Arab is a small town in Galilee not far from 
Sepphoris. See Derenbourg, Ilistoire, p. 318, note 3. 
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his legal innovations perhaps the most prominent is his doing 
away with the water of bitterness to be drunk by one accused 
of adultery .^^' How closely connected he still was with 
matters as they were before the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
seen by the fact of his disputing concerning legal questions 
with Sadducees/^® who soon after it disappear from history. 
He is also the vehicle of ancient traditions which are referred 
to Moses himself/'^ Legend tells us of him what Josephus 
tells us of himself, viz. that he predicted to Vespasian his 
future elevation to the imperial dignity.^^ E. Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos, E. Joshua ben Chananiah, E. Joses the priest, E. 
Simon ben Nathanael and R Eleasar ben Arach are named 
in the Mishna as his five disciples."^ The best known and 
most eminent are the two first named, E. Elieser and E. 
Joshua. 

E. Zadok, or as his name would be more correctly pro- 
nounced, E. Zadduk,^** was about contemporary with Eabban 
Johanan ben Sakkai. He is said to have lived before the 
destruction of the temple, and also to have held intercourse 
with Gamaliel II., Joshua and Elieser.^^ He is in fact often 
mentioned in conjunction with them in the Mishna.^" In 

1^^ Sota ix. 9. Nine decrees (ni3pn) introduced by him are enumerated 
in the Talmud, Rosh hashana 31^ ; Sota 40*. Derenbourg, p. 304 sq. 

^^^ Jadajim iv. 6. 

1^9 Edujoth viii. 7 ; Jadajim iv. 8,^n. Comp. above, p. 272. 

^®® Midrash rahba on Lam. 1, 5. Derenbourg, p. 282 sq. ; Wuosche, 
Der Midrash Echo rabbati (1881), p. 66 sqq. 

^®^ Abolh ii. 8-9. The abbreviation R means Rabbi, while the higher 
title Rabban is generally written in full. 

182 3ee concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 342-344. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882, pp. 208-211. In the Mishna, 
Tentmoth x. 9 ; Pesachim vii. 2 ; Sukka ii. 5 ; Nedarim ix, 1 ; Edujoth iii 
8, vii. 1-4 ; Aboth iv. 6 ; Bechoroth i. 6 ; Kelim xii. 4-6 ; Mikwaoth v. 5. 
On Shabbath xx. 2, xxiv. 5, comp. note 185. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the index to Zuckermanders edition. The pronunciation 
Zadduk is pointed according to the Cod. de Rossi 138. Comp. "SetllovK in 
tlie LXX. in Ezekiel, Ezra and Nchemiah. 

^^^ Proofs of both in Derenbourg and Bacher's above-named works. 

18* With Gamaliel IT., Fesachim vii. 2; with Joshua, Ehijolh vii. 1 = 
Bechoroth i. 6 ; with Elieser, Nedarim ix. 1. 
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certain passages, according to which the date of his life would 
have to be considerably postponed, a subsequent R Zadok is 
probably intended.^" 

To the first decades after the destruction of the temple 
belongs also a distinguished priestly scribe, R Chananiab, 
" president of the priests " (D^anan po).^"* He relates what 
his father had done, and what he had himself seen in the 
temple,^*' and appears in the Mishna almost entirely as a 
narrator of the details of the priestly ritual.^" It is charac- 
teristic of him as an eminent priest, that he exhorts to prayer 
for the welfare of the heathen authorities.^^ 

R Elieser ben Jacob ^^ also belongs to the first generation 
after the destruction of the temple. For it is very probable 
that a former scribe of the same name must be distinguished 
from the considerably later E. Elieser ben Jacob so frequently 
quoted in the Mishna. He flourished not long after the 
destruction of the temple,^'^ in which his uncle had 
ministered as a Levite,^* and he is frequently quoted as an 
authority in the treatise Middoth ; ^** nay, subsequent tradition 

*** So Shahhath xx. 2, xxiv. 5. Comp. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 
215. If we acknowledge the existence of this subsequent R. Zadok, the 
question of course arises, whether other passages most not also be referred 
to him. 

^^^ See Derenbourg, pp. 368-370. Hamburger, IleaUEnc. ii. 131, and 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 213-219. His name according to the best 
authorities is not Chanina but Chananiah (i^o Cod, de Rossi 138, and the 
Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). On the office of a priestly pOf Bee 
above, p. 259. 

^^' Stbachim ix. 3, xii. 4. 

^^^ See in general, Pemchim i. 6 ; Shekalim iv. 4, vi. 1 ; Edujoth ii. 1-3 ; 
Ahoth iii. 2; Sebachim ix. 8, xii. 4; Menachoth x. 1 ; Ncgaim i. 4; Para 
111. 1. 

18» Ahoth ui. 2. 

^^ Derenbourg, p. 374 sq. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 228-233. 

^^^ So also Derenbourg, 375, n. 2, and Bacher, 228. The younger Elieser 
ben Jacob was a contemporary of R. Simon about a.d. 150 (^Para ix. 2), and 
narrates in the name of Chananiah ben Ghakinai, who again narrates in 
that of R. Akiba (Kilajim iv. 8. Tosefta, Negaim 617. 38 ; Tohoroth 672. 
15, ed. Zuckermandel). 

W2 MMoth i. 2. 

"3 JJulJoth i. 2, 9, ii. 5, 6, v. 4. Comp. Shekalim vi. 3. 
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even ascribes to him the composition of the whole treatise.^^* 
It can no longer be decided in particular cases which passages 
are to be attributed to him and which to R Elieser ben 
Jacob the younger. Perhaps the statements on circumstances 
of ritual may be referred to the elder/''"^ 

Rabban Gamaliel II., son of Simon and grandson of Gama- 
liel I., the most renowned scholar of the turn of the century 
(about A.D. 90-110), lived only a few decades later than 
Johanan ben Sakkai.^^ The tribunal at Jabne, of which he 
was the head, was in his days generally acknowledged as the 
chief authority in Israel/'^' The most famous scholars were 
here assembled about him, and in this respected circle Gama- 
liel was reckoned the decisive authority.^^** Among the 
scholars in close intercourse with him, R. Joshua, about his 
equal in age, and R Akiba, his junior, were the most 
cminent.^'^ On the other hand, Gamaliel does not seem to 
have entered into close relations with his famous contem- 

^^ Joma 16a. Derenbourg, 874, n. 1. 

^^' E.g. the Btatements concemiog the marriages of priests (Bikkurim i. 5 ; 
Kiddushin iv. 7), the sacrificial rites {Menachoth v. 6, ix. 3 ; Tamid v. 2), 
the first-born of cattle (Bcchoroth iii. 1), the sacred singers (Arachin ii. 6), 
the offerings of proselytes {Kerithoth ii. 1). 

^®^ See concerning bira the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and "Weiss, 
also Jost, Gesch. des Judcnih. ii. 25 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr. fur Gesch. 
vnd Wissensch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 283-295, 323-335. Griitz, 
Geschichte der Judeii, iv. 30 sqq., 423 sq. Derenbourg, pp. 306-313, 319- 
346. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 237-250. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 
245-267. The chronology results from the fact that his younger contem- 
porary Akiba played a part in the Barkochba war. 

1"' Kosh hashana ii. 8-9 ; Kelim v. 4. Gomp. Derenbourg, pp. 319-322. 
He seems to have sojourned but temporarily at Kefar-Othnai, where we 
only once ( GiUin i. 5) meet with Gamaliel. 

^^^ Hence when once during a protracted absence of Gamaliel it had to 
be decided, whether the year was to be a leap year, this was only done with 
the reservation that Gamaliel should agree to it {Edujolh vii. 7). Gomp. 
also for the authoritative position of Gamaliel, the formula " Kabban Gama- 
liel and the elders " {Maaser sheni v. 9 ; Shabbath xvi. 8 ; Erubin x. 10). 

^^^ On the mutual relations of Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, comp. especially, 
Maascr nheni v. 9 ; Erubin iv. 1 ; Rosh hashana ii. 8-9 ; Maaser sheni ii. 7 ; 
Sukka iii. 9 ; Kcrithoth iii. 7-9 ; Negaim vii. 4. Gamaliel and Joshua, 
Jadajivi iv. 4. Gamaliel and Akiba, JhKsh hafhnna i. 6 ; Jcbamoth xvi. 7. 
DIV. II. VOL. I. 2 A 
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porary E. Elieser ben Hyrcanus. At least there is no trace 
of this in the Mishna, while subsequent tradition on the 
contrary relates that Elieser was excommunicated by Gama- 
liel (see below). Gamaliel once undertook in conjunction 
with E. Joshua, R Akiba and the equally renowned R. Eleasar 
ben Asariah, a sea voyage to Eome, which obtained a certain 
celebrity in Eabbinical literature.*^® He is said to have been 
on one occasion removed by the seventy-two elders from the 
presidential dignity on account of his too autocratic dealings, 
and R Eleasar ben Asariah to have been appointed to replace 
him. Gamaliel was however, on showing contrition, soon 
reinstated in his office, which Eleasar voluntarily vacated.*^* 
The elevation of Eleasar by the seventy-two elders to the 
headship of the school is at any rate evidenced by the 
Mishna.*^* In his legal decisions Gamaliel followed the school 
of Hillel ; it is mentioned as an exception, that in three things 
he decided in an aggravated sense, according to the school of 
Shammai.*^ In general he is characterized as much by legal 
strictness on the one hand,*^ as on the other by a certain 
amount of worldly conformity, nay of candour of judgment.'^ 
The two most celebrated contemporaries of Gamaliel were 
R Joshua ben Chananiah and E. Elieser ben Hyrcanus, both 
pupils of Johanan ben Sakkai^*^ We frequently find them 
disputing with each other on legal questions, and Akiba the 

200 Erubin iv. 1-2; Manser sheni v. 9; Shahhath xvi. 8. Gratz, 
Monatsschr, /, Oesch. und Wissensch, des Judenth. 1861-52, pp. 192-202. 
Derenbourg, pp. 334-340. Renan, Les Aangiles (1877), p. 807 sqq. 
Bacher, Monatsschr, 1882, p. 251 sqq. 

201 Jer, Berachoth iv. 1, fol. 7^^ ; Bah. Bcrachoth 27^ (in German in Pinner, 
Talmud Bahli Tractat Berachoth ^ 1842, in Latin in Surenhufiius* Mishna ^ ii. 
J?37, iii. 247). Joet, Gesch. des Judenth. ii. 28 sqq. Griitz, Gesch, der 
Juden^ iv. 85 sqq. Derenbourg, pp. 327-329. 

2oa Sebachim i. 3 ; Jadajim iii. 5, iv. 2. 

208 Beza ii. 6 ; Edujoth iii. 10. 204 Berachoth ii. 5-6. 

205 Comp. beside the journey to Rome, his intercourse with the governor 
(hegemOn) of Syria {Edujoth vii. 7) and his visit to the bath of Aphrodite 
at Akko, although there tvos there a statue of the heathen goddess {Ahoda 
eara iii. 4). 

20fi Aloth ii. 8. Comp. Edujoth viii. 7 ; Jadajim iv. 8,/n, 
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younger taking part in these discussions.*^'^ With Gamaliel 
however Joshua only, and not Elieser, seems to have been in 
familiar intercourse. According to later tradition this would 
be explained by the fact that Elieser was excommunicated by 
Gamaliel.^^ E. Joshua was descended from a Levitical 
family.*^ He was of a gentle and yielding disposition, and 
hence submitted to the unbending GamalieL*^^ "Since the 
death of E. Joshua, there is no longer any kind-heartedness 
(naiD) in the world." ^^^ His motto was, " Envy, evil desire and 
hatred bring a man out of the world.*" Pekiin or Bekiin 
(rP^py» rv^p^), is named as the place of his labours.*** His 
close relations with Gamaliel however lead to the conclusion 
that he also resided partly at Jabne. Tradition relates of 
him, among other things, that he had various conversations 
with the Emperor Hadrian on religious subjects.*** In con- 
trast with the yielding Joshua, Elieser was of a firm, unbending 
character, and a very strict adherent to tradition, over which, 
by reason of his faithful memory and extensive scholarship, 
he had more influence than any other.*^* His teacher 

207 On the mutual relations of Joshua, Elieser and Akiba, oomp. 
especially Pesachim vi. 2 ; Jehamoth viii. 4 ; Nedarim x. 6 ; Nasir vii. 4 
Edujoth u, 7. On Joshua and Elieser, Pesachim vL 5; Taanitk i. 1 
Sebachim vii. 4, viii. 10 ; Nasir vit 4. On Joshua and Akiba, Pesachim ix. 6 
Sanhedrin viL 11. On Elieser and Akiba, Pea vii. 7 ; Kerithoth iii. 10 
SheUith viii. 9-10. 

208 Jer, Moed Katan in. 1, fol. 81* ; Bah Baha mezia 69^ ; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenth, ii. 85. Gratz, Gesch, der Juden, iv. 47. Derenbourg, 824 sq. 

^^ This appears from Maaser sheni v. 9. Comp. on Joshua, the 
Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss ; also Gratz, Gesch, der Juden, 
iv. 50 sqq., 42G sq. Derenbourg, pp. 319 sqq., 416 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. ii. 610-520. Bacher, Monatsschr, 1882, pp. 840-359, 433-464, 481-496. 

210 Bosh hashana ii. 8-9. Derenbourg, 325-527. 

2" Sola ix. 15. 

212 Ahoth ii 11 : nvn^n nwcn jnn nv^ jnn ry. 

213 pyipa, Sanhedrin 32 ; Tosefta, Sota 307, & \*^P2, Jer. Chagiga 
I 1. Derenbourg, 807. 

21* Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 461 Bqq.» 481 sqq. 

21^ See the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss; also Grats, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 43 sq., 425 sq. Derenbourg, 819 sqq., 366 sqq. 
Hamburger, ii. 162-168. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 289-315, 837-359, 
433-445. 
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Johanan ben Sakkai boasted of him, that he was like a well 
coated with lime, which does not loose a single drop.'^^ He 
was not to be moved by any reasons or representations from 
what he knew as tradition. Hence his strained relations with 
Gamaliel, although he is said to have been his brother-in- 
law.*" His dwelling-place was Lydda.^^* The strange 
opinion of a modern scholar, that he was inclined to Chris- 
tianity, nay was secretly a Christian,^^'* rests upon a legend 
which really proves the contrary. Elieser is at one time 
brought before a heathen tribunal, and looks upon this as a 
just punishment of God for his having been pleased with the 
ingenious solution of a legal question, which a Jewish 
Christian had communicated to him as having been derived 
from Jesus."^ 

E. Eleasar ben Asariah,**^ a rich and eminent priest, whose 
genealogy is traced back to Ezra, also occupies an honourable 
position together with those last mentioned.*** His wealth 
was so great, that it was said that after his death there was no 
longer any wealth among the learned.**^ His relations with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, his journey with them to Rome, 
his elevation by the seventy -two elders to the office of 
president, and his voluntary relinquishment of this position 
have been already spoken of. It is evident even from 

210 Ahoth ii. 8. 2" Shahhatk 116*. Derenbouig, 823. 

218 Jadajim iv. 8 ; SanJiedrin S2\ Derenbourg, 807. 

210 Toetterman, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos sive de vi qua doctrina Christiana 
primis seculis illustriEsimos quosdam Judaeorum attraxit, Lipaiae 1877. 
Comp. Theol Litztij. 1877, pp. 687-689. 

220 There are two versions of this legend : (1) Ahoda sara 16^ in Ger- 
man in Ewald's Ahoda sarah odcr der Gotzendienst^ 1868, pp. 120-122 ; 
(2) Midrash rabha on Eccles. i. 8 in German in WUnsche, Der Midrasch 
Kohcleth, 1880, p. 14 sq. See in general, Jost, ii. 41 sq. Gratz, iv. 47 sq. 
Derenbourg, 357-360. Bacher, Monatsschr, 1882, p. 301. 

221 See concerning him, Derenbourg, 827 sqq. Hamburger, il 156-158. 
Bacher, Monatsschr, 1883, pp. 6-27. According to the best authorities, 
his name is not Elieser but Eleasar (in the Cod, de Rossi 188, and in the 
Cambridge MS. generally, nryi^)- 

222 Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 7. That he was a priest is clear from 
Maaser sheni v. 9. 

223 Sota ix. 15. 
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these personal circumstances that he must have laboured in 
Jabne, a fact also testified elsewhere.*** He was also in 
personal relation with B. Ishmael and R Tarphon^ the contem- 
poraries of Akiba.*** 

E. Dosa ben Archinos (or Harkinos) was another con- 
temporary of Gamaliel and Joshua.**^ Of him it is especially 
stated, that he induced Joshua to submit to Gamaliel.**' 

Among the later men of this generation is also Eleasar ben 
Zadok, son of the already mentioned E. Zadok.**^ The son 
was, as well as the father, intimately acquainted with Gamaliel, 
and hence gives information concerning his enactments and 
the legal customs of his house.*** 

E. Ishmael occupies an independent position among the 
scribes of the time.** We find him indeed occasionally in 
Jabne.**^ He was also intimate with his renowned contem- 
poraries R Joshua, Eleasar ben Asariah, Tarphon, and 

^'^ .Kethuhoth iy. 6. Some sentences of Eleasar in Aboth iii. 17. 

23^ A disputation between him, Tarphon, Ishmael and Joshna is given 
Jadajim iv. 8. Eleasar and Ishmael in Tosefta, Berachoth 1, lin. 15, ed. 
ZackermandeL Eleasar and Akiba, Tosefta, Berachoth i. 12; Shahhath 
118. 28. 

^^^ See Derenboorg, 368 sq., 870 sq. Hamburger, ii. 155. His name is, 
in Cod. de Rossi 138, D3^3"JK, elsewhere generally D3^3"Jn, but is in any case 
not like Hyrcanus, but Archinos. 

**' Rosh hashana ii. 8-9. Comp. also Enihin iii. 9 ; Kethuhoth xiii. 1-2 ; 
Edujoth iii. 1-6 ; Aboth iii. 10 ; ChuUin xi. 2 ; Ohaloth iii. 1 ; Negaim L 4. 

228 See concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 342-314. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
1082, pp. 211-215. As in the case of R. Zadok, so probably in that of 
Eleasar ben Zadok, we must distinguish between two scribes of the same 
name, an older and a younger (so Frankel, Darke hamishnOf pp. 98, 178 ; 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 215; otherwise Derenbourg, p. 262, n. 2, 
344, n. 4). The younger relates in the name of R. Meir {Kilajim vii. 2), 
and therefore did not live till the middle of the second century. The name 
of both is according to the best authority not Elieser but Eleasar' (Coe/. de 
Rossi 138, and the Cambridge MS. have chiefly ITJ^). 

"9 Tosefta, Challa 99. 9 ; Shahhath iii. 15 ; Jom. toh. 202. 28, 204. 
15-16 ; Kiddushin 336. 13 (ed. Zuckermandel). 

230 s^ concerning him, Griitz, Gesch. der Juden^ iv. 60 sqq., 427 sqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 386-395 ; Hamburger, ii. 526-529. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
1883, pp. 63 sqq., 116 sqq., 209 sqq. On the school of Ishmael, D. Hoffmann, 
Magazin/Ur die Wissensch. des Judenth. xi. 1884, pp. 17-30. 

2" Edujoth ii. 4. 
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Akiba.^^ His usual dwelling was however in the south of 



■o 



Palestine on the borders of Edom, in the village of Kephar- 
Asis (rry im), where Joshua once visited him.*^ He seems, 
judging from his age, to have stood in nearer relation to Tarphon 
and Akiba than to Joshua ; he questioned Joshua, and went 
" behind him" (like a pupil), while he was on equal terms with 
Tarphon and Akiba.'** It would be of special interest, if his 
father really did, as tradition asserts, also exercise the functions 
of high priest. The matter is however more than questionable, 
and only so far probable that he was of priestly descent.**** 
In the history of the Halachah, Ishmael represents a special 
tendency : in opposition to the artificial and arbitrary exegesis 
of Akiba, he adhered more to the simple and literal meaning 
of Scripture, but this must be understood in only a very 
comparative sense.*** The laying down of the thirteen Middoth, 
or exegetic rules for Halachic exegesis, is ascribed to him.**^ 
A large portion of the exegetic material contained in two of 
the oldest Midrashim {Mcchilta on Exodus, and Sifre on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy) comes from him and his disciples, 
even if these are not, as tradition asserts, the exclusive pro- 
duction 01 his school."^ According to the legend, Ishmael, 

''- Joshua and iBLmael, Kilajim vi. 4 ; Ahoda sara ii.5; Tosefta, Para 
688. 85. Akiba and Ishmael, Edujoth ii. 6 ; Mikwaoth vii. 1. On a dispata- 
tion between Tarphon, Eleasar ben Asariab, Ishmael and Joshua, see Jada- 
jim iv. 3. But that Joshua and Ishmael e.g, did not live in the same place is 
seen from Kilajim vi. 4 ; Tosefta, Bechoroth 586. 24. The same is evident 
with respect to Akiba from Eruhin i. 2 ; Tosefta, Sahim 677. 6 (pupils of 
Islimael are reporting to Akiba the instruction of the former). 

235 On the borders of Edom, Kethuhoth v. 8 ; in Kephar-Asis, Kilajim 
vi. 4 ; on Kephar-Asis, comp. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by- 
Kitchener and Couder, iii. 815, 348-350. Mikwaoth vii. 1, according to 
which people of Medaba, the well-known Moabite town, relate concerning 
his teaching, points to labours in Peraea. 

'^* Compare the passages cited in note 282. With respect to Joshua, 
Ahoda sara ii. 5 ; Tosefta, Para 638. 35. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 64. 

234a Derenbourg, p. 387 sq. 

235 Comp. briefly. Hamburger, p. 528. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 73 sq. 

2"'**' See above, p. 386 ; and Derenbourg, pp. 389-391. 

2'*' The tradition is reduced to its true proportion e.g. in Bacher, 
Mouatsichr. 1883, p. 66 sq. Comp. also on the two Midrashim, § 3, above. 
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like most of his contemporaries, is said to have died as a martyr 
in the Barkochba war.*^ 

Among those scribes who also had intercourse with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and Elieser, but stood more or less in a 
relation of discipleship to them, by far the most celebrated 
was E. Akiba ben Joseph.*'* He flourished about A.D. 1 1 0—1 3 5. 
His relations with Gamaliel, Joshua and Elieser have already 
been spoken of (notes 199, 200, 207). He surpassed them 
all in influence and reputation. None gathered about him so 
large a number of pupils ; **^ none was so glorified by tradition. 
It is scarcely possible however to pluck the historically true 
from the garland of myths. Not even the place of his labours 
is known with certainty ; from the Mishna it seems to have 
been Lydda,"^ while the Babylonian Talmud names Bene^ 
Barak (jna ^:a).*** Such sentences of his as have been handed 
down are not only characteristic of his rigidly legal stand- 
point, but also show that he made dogmatic and philosophic 
questions the subjects of study.**' Like the ancient Zealots, he 
combined national patriotism with religious zeal. Hence he 
hailed the political hero Barkochba as the Messiah,^* and is 
said to have suffered martyrdom as one of the most eminent 
sacrifices for the national cause.**' Of his exegetic method it 
can only be said, that it is an exaggeration and degeneration 
of that which prevailed among the Eabbis in general, " it is 

2«8 Gratz, iv. 176. Derenbouror, p. 436. 

2^* See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss ; 
also Jost, Gesch, des Judenth. ii. 69 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr. /lir Gesch, 
und Wissensch. des Judenth 1854, pp. 46-61, 81-93, 130-148. Gratz, Gesch, 
der Juderiy iv. 53 sqq. ; Ewald's Gesch. des VoUces Israel^ vii. 376 sqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 329-331, 395 sqq., 418 sqq. Hamburger, ii. 32-43. BacLer, 
Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 254 sqq., 297 sqq., 347 sqq., 419 sqq., 433 sqq. 
Gastfreund, Biographic des Tanaiten Rabi Akiba (in Hebrew), Lemberg 1871. 

2<« Derenbourg, p. 395 sq. 24i jiQgj^ hashana i. 6. 

2« Sanhedrin 32b ; Derenbourg, pp. 307, 395. 

-** The sentences, Aboth iii. 13-16. Among them, iii. 16, is the saying 
niina nitrim ^^DV f>3n, "Everything is watched (by God), but freedom is 
granted (to men)." 

*** Derenbourg, p. 425 sq. 

«** Gratz, iv. 176, 177. Derenbourg, p. 436. Bacher, 1883, p. 256. 
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the art of deducing heaps of Halachoth from every jot of the 
law." **^ To attain this, the principle was acted on, that no 
word of the text was saperfluoos, that even the slightest, the 
most apparently superfluous elements of the text contain the 
most important truths.^^' It is of much more value than these 
exegetical tricks, and of real epoch-making importance in 
the history of Jewish law, that in the time of Aldba, 
and probably under his direction, the Halaehah, which had 
hitherto been only orally propagated, was for the fird time 
codified. The various materials were arranged according to 
the point of view of their actual matter, and what was current 
Law was recorded in writing together with adductions of the 
divergent views of all the more eminent scribes. This work 
forms the foundation of the Mishna of B. Judah ha-Nasi, which 
has been preserved to us.*** 

E. Tarphon, a priestly scribe, who is said to have been very 
much in earnest about his priestly duties and privileges, so 
far as this was possible after the destruction of the temple, 
was a contemporary of Akiba."* He lived at Lydda,**** and 
was chiefly in intercourse with Akiba,"' but took part in a 

«*« Bacber, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 254 sq. 

^^' Thus e.g. the particle T\H is said to indicate, that besides the object 
mentioned, something else is also intended together with it. In the account 
of the creation D^Dtrn HK is used, because the sun, moon and stars are also 
meant (Wiinsche, Ikrcshith rabba, p. 6 sq.). Comp. Derenbourg, p. 397. 
The proselyte Aquila tried to be faithful to this exegetical principle by 
tninslating in his Greek version of the Bible qvv r6» ovpeipov Kai vvw riiw 
7^y, at which Jerome vents his just scorn {Epist. 57 ad Pammachium, ell, 
Ojip. de Vallarsi, L 316). Comp. also, on Aquila as a disciple of Akiba, 
Hieronymus, Comment, in Jes. viii. 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 122): Akibasqucni 
magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. Griitz, Gesch, der Juden, iv. 437. 

^**^ That an ohler work of the time of Akiba is the foundation of our 
present Mishna, may be iuferrtKl almost with certainty from its contents. 
That the work in question was edited by Akiba himself may also be accepted 
as proljable from the testimony of Epiphanius (haer. 33. 9). For further 
particulars, see § 3. Comp. also Derenbourg, pp. 399-401. 

2*9 See iu general, Derenbourg, pp. 376-383. Hamburger, ii. 1196 sq. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 497-507. 

250 Tiianith iu. 9 ; Baba mezia iv. 3. 

851 Tcrumoth iv. 5, ix. 2 ; N(mr vi. 6 ; Bechoroth iv. 4 ; Kcrithotk v. 2-o. 
T .rcfia, Mikwaoth, 654. 4, 660. 33. 
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disputation with Eleasar ben Asariah, Ishmael and Joshua. 
Subsequent tradition makes him, like all the scribes of liis 
time, a martyr in the Barkochba war.**^ As this is however 
of just the same value as the Christian tradition, which makes 
all the apostles martyrs, he may veiy well be identical with 
that Trypho with whom Justin met, and who said of himself 
that he had fled from Palestine on account of the war.*** It 
is peculiar that hard words against the Gospels and against 
the Christian faith should have been reported exactly of 
him.*" 

Beside R. Tarphon there remain to be mentioned as con- 
temporaries of E. Akiba, E. Johanan ben Nuri, who lived 
also in the time of Gamaliel II., Joshua and Elieser, but is 
most frequently spoken of as in intercourse with Akiba ; ^ 
E. Simon ben Asai, or merely Ben Asai, who is famed for 

**2 Jadajim iv. 8. *-^ Griitz, iv. 179. Dercnbourg, p. 486. 

*** Justin. Dial. c. Tryphone, c. 1 : tiul li '"Efipctto; U vspirouiig, 

xoXX« httyofif. The Dames pfilD and Tpu^aip are identical, for it cannot 
be proved that the former is a genuine Semitic name, although, according 
to its form, this is possible. The time too exactly ogrees. Hence the 
identity of R. Tarphon with Justin's Trypho has been accepted by many 
scholars. See "Wolf, Bihliotheca Hehraea, ii. 837. 

^^^ He said that the Gospels ought to be burned although they contained the 
name of God (Shabbath 116* ; Derenbourg, p. 379 sq. ; Bachcr, 1883, p. 5UG). 
On account of the great interest of R. Tarphon to Christian theologians, 
I here give all the passages of the Mishna in which he is named: Berachoth 
L 8, vi. 8 ; Pea iii. 6 ; Kilajim v. 8 ; Terumoth iv. 6, ix. 2 ; Maaseroth iii. 9 ; 
Maaser sheni ii. 4, 9 ; Shabbath ii. 2 ; Erubin iv. 4 ; Pesachim x. 6 ; Sukka 
iii. 4 ; Beza iiL 6 ; Taanith iii. 9 ; Jebamoth x\. 6-7 ; Kethuboth v. 2, vii. G, 
ix. 2, 3 ; Nedarim vi. 6 ; Nasir v. 5, vl 6 ; Kiddushin iii. 13 ; Bdba kamma 
il 5; Bdba mezia ii. 7, iv. 3; Makkoth i. 10; Edujoth L 10; Aboth ii. 
15-16; Sebachim x. 8, xl 7; Menachoth xii. 5; Bcchoroth ii. 6-9, iv. 4 ; 
Kcrithoth v. 2-3 ; Kilim xi. 4, 7, xxv. 7 ; Ohaloth xiii. 3, xvL 1 ; Para i. 3 ; 
Mikwaoth x. 5 ; Machshirin v. 4 ; Jadajim iv. 3. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the index to ZuckerroandeFs edition. 

^^^ In the time of Gamaliel, Itosh hashana 148. In the time of Joshua, 
Tosefta, Taanith 217. 14. In the time of Elieser, Tosefta, Orla 45. 1. 
Ktlim bib. 18, 20. In association with Akiba, Rosh hashana iv. 5; 
Bechoroth vi. G ; Temura i. 1 ; Ukzin iii. 5. Tosefta, Pesachim 155. 27. 
Comp. in general, Hamburger, ii. 490 sq. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, 
p. 537 sq. 
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being specially indefatigable in study ; **^ R Johanan ben 
Beroka, who was an associate of Joshua and Johanan ben 
Nuri;**® R Joses the Galilean, who is mentioned as the con- 
temporary of Eleasar ben Asariah, Tarphon and Akiba ; ^^^ R 
Simon ben Nannos, or only Ben Nannos, also a contemporary 
of Tarphon and Akiba.'® 

To the same period belongs also Abba Saul, who indeed 
gives an account even of a saying of Johanan ben Sakkai, and 
is repeatedly quoted as an authority concerning the arrange- 
ments of the temple, but cannot have been of earlier date than 
Akiba, since he frequently reports his sayings also.*^ Also 
E. Judah ben Bethcra, who is mentioned on the one hand as 

^^^ Contemporaries of Akiba, Shekalim iv. 6 ; Joma ii. 8 ; Taanith iv. 4 ; 
Baba bathra ix. 10. It was said of him : '* Since the death of Ben Asai 
there are no longer any indefatigable students " (Sota ix. 15 : D^3^pe% 

properly, waking ones, t.e. untiringly studying ones). Some sentences of 
his in Aboth iv. 2-3. Conip. in general, Hamburger, ii. 1119-1121. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1884, pp. 173-187, 2:^0 sq. 

2W With Joshua, Tosefta, Sota 307. 7. With Johanan ben Nun, 
Tosefta Terumoth 38. 15. In the Mishna, Johanan ben Beroka is 
mentioned, Erttbin viiL 2, x. 15 ; Pesachim vii. 9 ; Jebamoth vi. 6 ; 
Kethuboth ii. 1 ; Baba kamma x. 2 ; Baba bathra viii. 5 ; Shebuoth vii. 7 ; 
Aboth iv. 4 ; Bechoroth viiL 10 ; Kelim xvii. 11. Comp. also Bachcr, 
Monatsschr. 1884, p. 208 sq. 

2fio With these three, Jer. Gittin ix. 1 (Derenbourg, p. 868). With Akiba 
and Tarphon, Tosefta, Mikwaoth 660. 32. He relates also in the name of 
Johanan ben Nuri^ Tosefta, Orla 45. 1. See in general, Hamburger, ii. 
499-502. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 507-513, 529-536. 

2«o See especially Tosefta, Mikwaoth 660. 33. We find him associated 
with Ishmael, Baba bathra x. 8. He is mentioned by his full name Simon 
ben Nannos (*«*>of= dwarf), Bikkurim iii. 9; Shabbath xvL 5; Ertibin 
ix. 15 ; Baba bathra x. 8 ; Menachoth iv. 3. Only as Ben Nannos, Kethu- 
both X. 5; Gittin viii. 10; Baba bathra vii. 3, x. 8 ; Shabbath vii. 5. 

261 On a saying of Johanan ben Sakkai, Aboth ii. 8. On the arrange- 
ments of the temple, Middoth ii. 5; also Menachoth viii. 3, xi. 5. On 
sayings of Akiba, Tosefta, Kilajim 79. 9 ; Sanhedrin 433. 27. Comp. 
also Pea viii. 5 ; Kilajim ii. 3 ; Shabbath xxiii. 3 ; Shekalim iv. 2 ; Beza iii. 
8 ; Kethuboth viL 6 ; Ncdarim vi. 5 ; Gittin v. 4 ; Kiddushin iv. 2 ; Baba 
mezia iv. 12, vi. 7 ; Baba bathra ii. 7, 13 ; Sanhedrin x. 1 ; Makkoth ii. 2. 
I^ewy, Uebcr einigc Fragmentc dcs Mischna des Abba Saul, Berlin 1876 
(comp. Magnzin fiir die Wisscnsch. des Judenth. iv. 1877, pp. 114-120 ; 
Jlonntsachr. fdr Gisch, utid IVIsscusch. des Judenth. 1878, pp. 187-192, 
227-235). 
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a contemporary of Elieser, on the other as a contemporary of 
R Meir, and who must consequently have flourished in the 
period between the two, i.c, in the time of Akiba.^ 

R Judah^ R. Joses, E. Meir and E. Simon, men of the 
next generation, are more frequently mentioned in the Mishna 
than all those hitherto named. Their labours however, 
having taken place in the middle of the second century, 
fall outside the limits of the period here dealt with. 

*•* Contemporary of Elieser, Negaim ix. 8, 3d. 7. Contemporary of 
Meir, Tosefta, Nasir 290. 14. Comp. also on the chronology, Pea iii. 6 ; 
Pesachim iii. 3 ; Edujoih viii. 3 ; Kelim IL 4 ; Ohaloth xi. 7. Tosefta, 
Jebamoth 255. 28. See in general, Baclicr, Monatsschr, 1884, pp. 76-81. 
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JmI published, in Two Vol$. 8vo (1460 pages), 2»'ice 36*., 

MICROCOSMUS: 

Concerning Man and his relation to the World, 

Ly HERMANN LOTZE. 



* These are indeed two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. . . . This work will doubtless find a place on the shelves of all 
the foremost thinkers and students of modem times/ — Evangelical Magazine. 

* Lotze is the ablest, the most brilliant, and most renowned of the German philosophers 
of to-day. ... He has rendered invaluable and splendid service to Christian thinkers, 
and has given them a work which cannot fail to equip them for the sturdiest intellectual 
conflicts and to ensure their victory.' — BaptiH Magazine. 

* The reputation of Lotze both as a scientist and a philosopher, no less than the merils 
of the work itself, will not fail to secure the attention of thoughtful readers * — Scotsman, 

Just published in ex. Svo^ price 9«., 

THE OLDEST CHURCH MANUAL 

CALLED THE 

tCcacbina of tbc tCwcIve Hpostlce. 

The Didachb and Kindred Documents in the Original, with Translations and 

Discussions of Post-Apostolic Teaching^ Baptism, Worship, and 

Discipline, and with Illustrations and Fac-Similes 

of the Jerusalem Manuscript. 

By nilLIP SCIIAFF, D.D., LL.D., 

PROFESSOR IN I'KION TUEOLOGICAL 8EMINAUV, NEW YORK. 



This book has several entirely original features which cannot be had anywhere 
else, and must give it an interest above any other. Among these features are 
fac-similes of the Jerusalem MS. in Constantinople, which has now become 
almost inaccessible ; a letter, and valuable autobiographical sketch of Dr. 
BryennioB, the discoverer; his autograph and photograph (just received from 
Nicomedia) ; a picture of the Jerusalem Monastery and Library where the MS. 
is kept, and several baptismal pictures from the Catacombs in explanation of 
the ancient mode of baptism, rrofessor Schaff enters fully into discussions of 
the post-apostolic teachmgs, forms of worship (baptism and the Lord's Supper), 
church policy, and discipline. He gives also all the chief documents in Greek 
and Endisli, with notes. 
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Just published, in crown Svo, price Ss. 6d., 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A Discussion of the Chief Problems in Old Testament History, 
as opposed to the Development Theorists. 

By Dr. FRIEDRICH EDUARD KONIG, 

THE UKrVXBSITT, LEIPZIG. 

Translated by Rev. ALEXANDER J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 



' An admirable little volume. ... By sincere and earnest minded students it will be 
cordially welcomed.' — Freeman. 
* Every page of the book deserves study.* — Church Belli, 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s., 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING IN 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

By J. T. BECK, D.D., 

PROF. ORD. THIOL., T^BIHOKN. 

Edited bt Professor B. RIGGENBACH. 
Translated by Rev. JAS. M'CLYMONT, B.D., and Rev. THOS. NICOL, B.D. 



' The volume contains much which any thoughtful and eamest'Christian minister will 
find helpful and suggestive to him for the wise and efficient discharge of his sacred 
functions.' — Literary World- 



Just published, in post 8vo, with Maps, price 7s. 6d., 

AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM: 

Its Origin and Early History, 

Together T^ith an Appendix of Letters and Documents, many of which have 

recently been discovered. 

By Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., 

AUTHOR OP 'biblical STUDY,' BTC. 
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*We have no doubt this volume will be read with intense interest and gratitude by 
thousands.' — Presbyterian Churchman. 
* An honest and valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.' — Olasgow Herald, 
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Just pablished, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1600 pages), price 24s., 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 

A Cbitical, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin 
AND Nature of the Old and New Testaments. 

By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF HEXTAL AlTD MORAL PHILOSOPHY, YALB COLLEGE. 

* It is not very easy to g^Te an account of this very considerable and important work 
within the compass of one short notice. . . . It is one which will certainly be studied 
by all scientific theologians, and the general reader will probably find hero a better 
smnmsry of the whole snbjoct than in any other work or series of works.* — Church BeUs. 

* A scientific method of treating the phenomena and place of the Bible such as this 
will have special valuo in these da^s; as such we very heartily commend it to all 
interested in the great question of Divine revelation through Jesus Christ of which the 
Bible is the medium, and in which all its teachings find their reason and inspiration and 
relations.' — Britith Quarterly Review. 

' This important work is pre-eminently adapted for students, and treats in an exhaustive 
manner nearlv every important subject of Biblical criticism which is agitating the 
religious mind at the present d^^j,*— Contemporary Review, 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

BIBLICALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
(TENTH SERIES OF CUNNINOHAM LECTURES.) 

By JAS. S. CANDLISH, D.P., 

PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, FREE CHURCH OOLLBOB, GLASGOW. 

* As to the ability of this volume there can be no question: it is of profound interest, 
touches on time-present subjects, is free from all rhetorical display, is in no sense super- 
ficial, but scholarly and able, and is worthy of the reputation and position of its author.' 
-^Evangelical Magazine. 

*Able and learned. . . . Theological students will find it valuable, and to their 
attention we most earnestly commend it.* — Watchman. 

*Dr. Gandlish treats his subject with an admirable combination of scholarly com- 
prehensiveness, historical candour, and regard to the practical demands of manldnd.* — 
Chrittian World. 

*Dr. Candlish has in the present volume given eridenoe of great freshness of 
thought, broad mental grasp, careful scholarship, and keen logical acumen, lighted up by 
imaginative beauty, and (quickened by fervent emotion. ... Its historical review is clear, 
succinct, and comprehensive; its hermeneutics are sound and judicious; its theology is 
evangelical; its tone is healthy and inspiring; and altogether, it is a volume which is 
sure to become a classic' — Baptist Magazine. 

* A charming book, written with unaffected ease and perfect lucidity, and therefore to 
be read with delight. Perhaps a magic pen belongs to the house of Candlish. . . . The 
book is positively good, and ought to be thoroughly popular with the larger religious 
public.'— J/on/A/y Interpreter, 

* An able, historical, and dispassionate account of the working of the various theories 
of Church unity in earlier ages.* — Literary Churchman, 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 

APOSTOLIC 0HRI8TIANIT7, A.D. 1-100. In Two Divisions. Ex. demy 8vo, price 218. 

ANTE-NIOENE CHRISTIANIT7, A.D. 100-329. In Two Divisions. Ex. demy 8ro. 
price 2l8. 

NICENE and POST-NIOENE CHRI8TIANIT7. A.D. 825-600. In Two Divisions. Ex. 
demy Svo, price 2 Is. 

MEDUBVAL CHRI8TIANIT7, A.D. 690-1073. In Two Divibions. Ex. demy Bwo 
price 218. 

* No student, and indeed no critic, can with fairness overlook a work like the present, 
written with such evident candour, and, at the same time, with so thorough a knowledge 
of the sources of early Christian historv.* — Scotsman, 

* I trust that this very instructive volume will find its way to the library table of every 
miuister who cares to investigate tbnrouglily thn foundations of Christianity. I cannot 
refrain from congratulating you on having carried through the press this noble contri- 
bution to historioU literature. I think that there is no other work which equals it in 
many important excellences.* — Bev. Prof. Fisher, D.D. 

* In no other work of its kind with which I am acquainted will students and general 
readers find so much to instruct and interest them.* — Kev. Prof. Uitchcx)CK, D.D. 

In demy ito^ Third Edition , price 25#., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 

TESTAMENT GREEK. 

By HERMANN CREMER, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF TIIEOLOOT IN THE UNIVKRSXTT OF ORRIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOND EDITION 
(WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR) 

By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 

* Dr. Cremer's work is highly and deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete historv, as far as it goes, of each word and phratM) 
that it deals with. . . . Dr. Oremer's explanations are most lucidly set out' — Ghianiian, 

* It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Grevk 
Testament. . . . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and important* — Church Bells, 

* We cannot find an important word in our Greek New Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.' — 
Nonconformist. 

^ This noble edition in quarto of Cremer's Biblico-Thcologioal Lexicon quite super- 
sedes the translation of the first edition of the work. Many of the most important 
articles have been re- written and re-arranged. ' — British Quarterly Review. 

In demy 8vo, price 9«., 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Prof. EDWAED ROBINSON, D.D. ' 
Revised by Profs. NEGRIS and DUNCAN. 

* Wo regard this Lexicon as a valuable addition to philological science, and, on the 
whole, the bttst Lexicon upon the New Tesinment which a student could purchase.' — 
Baptist Mayozine. 
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JuBt published, in Three Volumes, 8to, price Sis. 6d., 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

By Dr. BERNHARD WEISS, 

PBOFE.SSOR OF TilEOLOOT, BERLIN. 

*The authority of John*8 Gospel is viDdicated with great fulness and success. 
Altogether the book seems destined t/) hold a very distinguished, if not absolutely 
unique, place in the criticism of the New Testament. Its fearless search after truth, 
its independence of spirit, its extent of research, its thoughtful and discriminating tone, 
mnst seonre for it a very high reputation.* — Congregationalitt. 

* If the work in its completeness fulfil the promise of this instalment, it will be an 
•zpoaition of the divine character and mission of our Lord more thorough and pene- 
trating and conclusive than any that we yet possess.*— jBn'^wA Quarterly JRcvieio. 

*Able and learned volumes. ... A careful perusal of those books will amply repay 
the reader. They are replete with original matter, and are evidently the result of 
painstaking conscientiousness on the part of the author.' — Rock, 

*A valuable treatise. ... A thoroughly exhaustive work; a work in which learning 
of the most severe type, combined with a perfect knowledge of the languages drawn 
upon for the elucidation of his purpose, is apparent in every page.' — BeWt Weekly 
Meuenger, 

* From the thoroughness of the discussion and clearness of the writer, we anticipate a 
Tery valuable addition to the Great Biography.' — Freeman, 

By the same Author. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 

BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

*We can bear grateful testimony to the vigour, freshness, and richly suggestive 
power.' — Baptist Magazine 

* Further references to this work, so far from diminishing the high estimate we have 
previously expressed, have induced us to value it still more. The issue of the second 
and concluding volume giyes aid to this enhanced appreciation.' — Theological Quarterly, 

^Written tlirougbout with freshness, vigour, and perfect command of the material. . . . 
This is a field which Weiss has made his own. His work far excels the numerous works 
of his predecessors in thoroughness and completeness.' — Methodist Recorder, 

* The work which this volume completes is one of no ordinary strength and acumen. 
It is an exposition of the books of the New Testament arranged scientifically, that is, 
according to the authorship and development. It is the ripe fruit of many years of New 
Testament exegesis and theological study. . . . The book is in every way a notable 
one.' — British Quarterly Review. 

* A work so thorough as this, and which so fully recognises the historical character of 
the science of Biblical Theology, was well worth translating.' — Academy, 

*Able contributions to theological literature.' — Scotsman, 

Just published, in post Svo, price 78. 6d., 

BIBLICAL STUDY: 

ITS PRINCIPLES, METHODS, AND HISTORY. 

By Professor C. A. BEIGGS, D.D., 

With Introduction by Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., Glasgow. 

* A book fitted at once to meet the requirements of professional students of Scripture, 
and to serve as an available guide for educated laymen who, while using the Bible 
chiefly for edification, desire to have the advantage of the light which scholarship can 
throw on the sacred page, ought to meet with wide acceptance and to be in many ways 
useful. Such a book is the one now published. Dr. Briggs is exceptionally well 
qualified to prepare a work of this kind.' — Prof, Bruce. 

*■ We are sure that no student will regret sending for this book.' — Academy. 

* Dr. Briggs' book is a model of masterly condensation and conciseness. Ho knows 
how to be brief without becoming obscure.' — Freeman, 
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BISHOP MARTENSEN'S WORKS, 

* Tho greatest Soandinayian, perhaps the greatest Lutheran, divine of our century. 
The famous " Dogmatics," the eloquent and varied pages of which contain intellectual food 
for the laity no less than for the clergy. . . . His " Christian Dogmatics " has exercised 
as wide an influence on Protestant thought as any volume of our century.' — Expositor. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo, price lOs. 6d. each, 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

Volume I. GENERAL ETHICS.— H IKDIVIDirAL ETHICS.— HI. SOCIAL ETHICS. 

* As man is a member of two societies, a temporal and a spiritual, it is clear that hU 
ethical development only can go on when these two are treated side by side. Thia 
Bishop Martensen has done with rare skill. We do not know where the conflicting 
claims of Church and State are more equitably adjusted. . . . We can read these 
volumes through with unflagging interest.' — Literary World. 

* Dr. Martensen's work on Christian Dogmatics reveals the strength of thought as well 
as the fine literary grace of its author. . . . His chief ethical writings comprise a system 
of Christian Ethics, general and special, in three volumes. Each of these volumes has 
great and singular excellence, and it might l>e generally felt that in them the author has 
surpassed his own work on ** Christian Dogmatics.*' ' — Rev. Principal Cairms. 

In One Volume, 8vo, price lOs. Cd., 

CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. 

* To students this volume will be helpful and welcome.' — Freeman, 

' We feel much indebted to Messrs. Clark for their introduction of this important 
compendium of orthodox theology from the pen of the learned Danish Bishop. . . . 
Every reader must rise from its perusal stronger, calmer, and more hopeful, not only 
for the fortunes of Christianity, but of dogmatic theology.' — Quarterly Review. 

*Such a book is a library in itself, and a monument of pious labour in the cause of 
true religion.'— /mA Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

Just published, in demy 8vo, price 9s., 

A POPULAE INTEODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

By Eev. T. G. CEIPPEN. 

* A clear and intelligible account of the course of religions from the earliest times to 
our own ; . . . . indeed, the student who masters this volume only will have no 
mere acquaintance with this department of theological work.' — Freeman. 

' Mr. Crippen is studiously, on some points startlingly, and enviably fair. His book 
shows wide reading and honest thinking. It abounds in acute distinctions; its state- 
ment of varying views of doctrine is sometimes very happy, and it sufliciently illustrates 
the pathology of theological speculation.' — Wesleyaii Mttnodist Magazine. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 81s. 6d., 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 

By the Late Dr. K. E. HAGENBACH. 

SCranslateti from tlje JFiftj^ ant Eagt (Serman ffitiition, foftlj 

atititions front otf}cr Sourceg. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE VERY REV. DEAN PLUMPTRE. 

* This scholarly and elaborate history.'— i>tcA.t'n^on'« Theological Quarterly. 

* There is no work which deals with this subject in a manner so scientific and so 
thorough as Hagenbach's. Moreover, there is no edition of this work, either in German 
or in English, which approaches the present as to completeness and accuracy.' — Church 
Bells. 

* No work will be more welcome or useful than the present one. We have a whole 
system of theology from the hand of the greatest living theologian of Germany.' — 
Methodist Recorder. 
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In Three Volumes^ demy 8ro, jtnce 12$, eachy 

A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH 

TO A.D. 451. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 

C. J. HEFELB, D.D., Bishop op Rottenburg. 

' This careful translation of Hefele's Councils.* — Dr. Puset. 
' The most learned historian of the Councils.' — P^re Gratrt. 



In Two Volumes^ demy Sro, price 21*., 

GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY, 

TO THE DAWN OF THE LUTHERAN ERA, 

By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 

* Fresh, yigorons, learned, and eminently thoughtful.* — Contemporaty Review, 

* The work of a very able and picms and cultured thinker.* — Church Quarterly Review. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, Third Edition^ price is. 6rf., 

AIDS TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. 

* A work of much labour and learning, giving in a small compass an intelligent review 
of a very large subject.* — SpeiUcUor, 

In One Volume^ 8vo, price Is. Gd,, 

HIPPOLYTUS AND CALLISTUS; 

OR, THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 

THIRD CENTURY. 

By JOHN J. IGN. VON DOLLINGER. 

TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND APPENDICES 

By ALFRED PLUMMER, 

MASTER OF UMIVERSriT COLUSOE, DURHAM. 

' Wo arc impressed with profound respect for the learning and ingenuity displayed in 
this work. The book deserves perusal by all students of ecclesiastical history. It clears 
up mauy poiuts hitherto obscure, and reveals features in the Konian Church at the be- 
ginning: of the third century which are highly iuHtructive.* — Athenmum. 

In demy 8t'0, price 12«., 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE, 

Including Inqnlrles into the Origin of Sacrifice, the Jewish Ritual, the 

Atonement, and the Lord's Supper. 

By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., 

PRINCIPAL, AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, KTC., HACKNEY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

* A thoroughly able and erudite book, from almost every page of which something 
may be learned. The Author's method is exact and logical, the style perspicuous and 
forcible — sometimes, indeed, almost epigrammatic; and, as a careful attempt to ascertain 
the teaching of the Scripture on an important subject, it cannot fail to be interesting 
even to thoso whom it does not convince. — Watdiman. 

In Two Volumes, 8ro, price 10*. 6c?., 

MODERN PANTHEISM. 

ESSA Y ON RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 

M. EMILB SAISSET. 
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* This Berles la one of great importance to the UUlcal idiolar, and as regarda 
its general execution, it leaves little or nothing to he desired.'— fdrndfo^A JUview. 

KEIL AND DELITZSCH'S 

COMMENTARIES ON AND INTRODUCTION 
TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



INTRODUCTION, 2 Vols. . 

PENTATEUCH. 3 Vols. 

JOSHUA, JUDGES, asd RUTU, 
IVOL. 

SAMUEL, 1 Vol. . 

KINGS, 1 Vol., and CHRONI- 
CLES, 1 Vou 

EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and 
ESTHER, 1 Vol. 

JOB, 2 Vols. . 



(Keit), 
(Keify 

(Keit), 
{Delitztck), 



PSALMS, 8 Vols. . . (DeliiztekX 

PROVERBS, 2 Vols. . (Delitzsch), 

ECCLESIASTES axd SONG 
OP SOLOMON, . . (Delitzsch). 

ISAIAH, 2 VouB. . . iDeUtztck). 

JEREMIAH Aim LAMENTA- 
TIONS, 2 Vols. . 

EZEKIEL, 2 Vols. . 

DANIEL, 1 Vol. . 

MINOR PROPHETS, 2 Vols. 
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THE above series (published in Clark's Foreign Theological Library) is now 
completed in 27 Volomee, and Meesra. Clark will supply it at &e Sub- 
scription price, in complete sets (pnly)^ of £7, 2s. 

Separate volumes may be had at the non-subacripthn price of lOs. M, each. 

So complete 'a Critical and Ezegetical Apparatus on the Old Testament is 
not elsewhere to be found in the English language, and at the present time, 
when the study of the Old Testament is more widely extended than perhaps 
ever before, it is believed this offer will be duly appreciated. 

* Very high merit, for thorough Hebrew scholarship, and for keen critical sagacity, 
belongs to these Old Testament Commentaries. No scholar will willingly dispense 
with them.' — BriHiih Qtunierlp Review, 

In One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., 

A SYSTEM OF BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By p. delitzsch, D.D. 

By the same Author. 
In Two Volumes, 8ro, price 21s., 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 

TO THE HEBRE WS. 

By the same Author. 
In crown 8yo, price 4b. 6d., 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY OF 

REDEMPTION. 

Translated from Manuscript Notes by Professor S. I. CURTISS. 

* Few who will take the trouble to look into it will not readily acknowledge that it ia 
not only a masterly work, such as few men, if any, besdes the Leipsig professor could 
give, but that there ia nothing to be compared with it as a handbook for students.* — 
Literary World. 

In crown 8vo, price 5s., 

THE LEVITICAL PRIESTS. 

A Contribution to the Criticism of the Pentateuch. 

By Professor S. I. CURTISS. 

* We can strongly recommend Dr. Curtiss" book as a real contribution to the criticism 
of the Pentateuch.' — Literary Churchman. 
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